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INTRODUCTION 

TO 

THE EIGHTH EDITION 


Except for three or four explanatory notes and a few 
verbal corrections, the body of the following essay 
'remains what it was in the preceding editions. But 
I have added a summary of the argument, and 
transferred to an appendix two chapters which are 
somewhat ^enthetical in character. I propose now 
to say a few words by way of introduction, in the 
hop# of preventing some of the misconceptions to 
which experience has shown this presentation of my 
vie^ to be peculiarly liable. 

I am far from thinking that these misconceptions 
* are mainly due to the carelessness of the reader. 
Surveying the work after an interval of years, with 
a rested eye, I perceive in it certain peculiarities or, 
if it be preferred, errors of construction, which may 
well leave the reader more impressed — favourably or' 
unfavourably — by particular: arguments and episode 
than by the ordered sequence of the whole. A well- 
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known theologian (who, by the way, has himlelf 
tsompletely failed to catch my general drift) observed 
in a review, which he has since republished, that the 
book is redeemed by its digressions ; ‘ and though I 
cannot be expected gratefully to accept so dubious a 
compliment, I admit that the interest of certain 
branches of the subject has occasionally betrayed 
me into giving them a relative prominence which 
the bare necessities of the general argument hardly 
seem to justify. Examples in point are the aesthetic 
discussion in the second chapter of Part I., and the 
chapter on Authority in Part III. 

I have made no attempt to correct this faulty if 
fault it be. Had I done so the book would, no doubt, 
have been a good deal altered, but I doubt whether 
it would on the whole have been altered for the 
better. It might have gained in proportion and 
balance ; but it would, perhaps, have lost whatever 
freshness and spontaneity it may ever have possessed. 
I have, therefore, contented myself with providing, 
in the argumentative summary mentioned abcere, a 
corrective to the too detailed treatment of certain 
portions of the work, hoping that by thus un> 
sparingly thinning out the trees I shall enable the 
most careless wayfarer to understand without diffi* 
culty the general lie of the wood. I desire, however, 
emphatically to express a (perhaps not unbiassed) 

' CatJiolicism, Roman and Anglican, by Principal Fairbaini, 
p. 384. 
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opiaion that the book is something more than the ex- 
pansion of its summary, and that no extract or essence* 
can really reproduce the qualities of the original 
preparation — whatever those qualities may be worth. 

To turn now from the form of the essay to its 
substance. The objection which seems most readily 
to suggest itself to my critics, is that the whole " 
argument is a long endeavour to find in doubt the ; 
foundation of beUef, to justify an excess of credulity I 
by an excess of scepticism. If all creeds, whether 
scientific or theological (it is thxis I am supposed to 
argue), are equally irrational, all may be equally ac- 
cepted. If there is no reason for believing anything, 
and yet something must in fact be believed, let that 
something be what we like rather than what we 
dislike. If constructive reason is demonstrably 
barren, why f hould we be ashamed to find content- 
ment in prejudice ? 

I ftm not concerned to defend a theory which, 
whatever be its merits, is by no means the one 
whic^ the following essay is intended to advocate. 
But it may be worth while to dwell for a moment 
on the causes to which this misconception of the 
argument is probably due. The first of these, though 
by much the least important, is, 1 imagine, to be 
found in the avowedly tentative character of the 
scheme of thought I have endeavoured to expound. 
Thiftscheme certainly claims, rightly or wrongly, to 
be philosophical, but it does not claim to constitute 
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a philosophy; nor do I for a moment desire to entor 
einto the humblest competition with the great archi- 
tects of metaphysical systems. The world owes much 
to these remarkable men, but it does not owe them as 
yet a generally accepted theory of the knowable ; nor 
can I perceive any satisfactory indication that we 
are on the high-road to such a measure of agree- 
ment, cither about the method of philosophy or its 
results, as has prevailed for two centuries in the case 
of science. Kant was of opinion that ‘ metaphysic, 
notwithstanding its high pretension, had ’ (up to the 
publication of the ‘ Critique of Pure Season ’) ‘ been 
wandering round and round the same point without 
gaining a step.’ If Kant’s criterion of progress, 
namely, universal and permanent approval, is to be 
as rigorously applied to the period subsequent to 
1781 as he applied it to the preceding twenty cen- 
turies, I fear that in this respect the publication of 
his masterpiece can hardly be said to open new 
philosophic epoch. But without fully accepting this 
pessimistic view, it is surely permitted to thoi^ who 
do not feel themselves able either to frame a fresh 
system of philosophy or to acknowledge the jurisdic- 
tion of any old one, candidly to confess the fact, 
without thereby laying themselves open to the 
charge of being dangerous sceptics masquerading 
for some sinister purpose as defenders of the faith ! 
Ho doubt this unambitious procedure has its diffi- 
culties. It carries with it, as an almost inevits^bje 
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ooidllary, the admission, not only that the provisioilal 
theory advocated is incomplete, but that to a certain o 
extent its various parts are not entirely coherent. 
For if our ideal philosophy is, as 1 think it ought 
to be, a system of thought co-extensive with the 
knowable and the real, whose various elements are 
shown not only to be consistent, but to be inter- 
dependent, then it seems highly probable that any- 
thing short of this would not only be incomplete, . 
but to a certain extent obscure and contradictory. 

It does not seem likely, nay, it seems almost im- 
possible, that our knowledge of what is only a 
^fragment could be exact knowledge even of that 
fragment. Divorced from the context which it 
explains, and by which it is itself explained, it must 
surely present incongruities and mysteries incapable 
of complete* solution. To know in part must not 
merely be to know something less than the whole, 
but t& know that something loosely and imperfectly. 

Now this modest estimate of the present reach 
of s]^culation may, no doubt, be contrasted with 
two others, both of which seem at first sight more 
in harmony v?ith the dignity of reason. That 
dignity is, of course, not impaired by a mere admis- 
sion of ignorance. It is on all hands allowed tl\at 
by far the largest portion of the knowable is yet 
unknown, and, so far as mankind on this planet are 
(Mncemed, is likely to remain so. But our ignorance 
and our correlative knowledge may be pictured in 
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more than one way. We might, for example, 8on- 
oceive ourselves as in possession of a general outline 
of the knowable, though ignorant of its details — as 
understanding in a broad but thoroughly consistent 
fashion the mutual relation of its principal pro- 
vinces, though minutely acquainted with but a small 
corner of one of them. We should in that case be 
like geographers who had determined by an accurate 
triangulation the position of a few high mountain 
peaks dominating some vast continent, while avow- 
edly unable to explore its interior, to penetrate its 
forests, or navigate its streams. Their knowledge 
would thus be small ; yet in a certain sense it would, 
cover the ground, it would be thoroughly coherent, 
and neither the progress of thought nor accumu- 
lating discoveries, however they might fill up its 
outlines, could seriously modify them. 

Something not much less than this has from 
time to time been claimed for the great metaphysical 
and theological systems by their disciples, perhaps 
even by their founders. And though I cannot, per- 
suade myself that we have as yet reached anything 
like this breadth and sureness of vision, it is not with 
those who think otherwise that my main controversy 
has to be fought out. The vital issue lies rather 
with those (in this book termed Naturalists) who 
map out the world of knowledge in a very different 
fashion. Unlike the metaphysicians, they glory in 
the limitations of their system. The narrower range 
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of their vision is, they think, amply redeemed by its 
superior certitude. They admit, or rather proclaim/,) 
that the area of reality open to their investigation 
is small compared with that over which Metaphysics 
or Theology profess to range. But though small, 
it is admittedly accessible ; such surveys as have 
already been made of it are allowed on all hands 
to be trustworthy ; and it yields up its treasures of 
knowledge to methods of exploration which, valid 
though they be, can never, from the nature of the 
case, be employed in searching out the secrets of 
the surrounding solitudes. 

It is, I imagine, by those whose philosophy con- 
* forms to this type, who are naturalistic rather than 
metaphysical, that the charge against the following 
essay of misusing sceptical methods is principally 
urged. An# this is what might have been expected. 
Scepticism in the field of Theology or Metaphysic 
is tcfe common to excite remark. Believers in 
Naturalism are sceptical about all theology and all 
met^hysics. Theologians and Metaphysicians are 
sceptical about all theology and all metaphysics but 
their own. The one subject which sce;^tical criticism 
usually spares is the one subject against which, 
in this essay, it is directed, namely, the current 
beliefs about the world of phenomena. No wonder 
therefore that those to whom beliefs of this character 
represent the sum of all actual and all possible 
knowledge find ground of suspicion against this 
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method of conducting controversy. No woader 
<they suggest that freedom of thought when thus 
employed is in some danger of degenerating into 
licence ; that at the best it is useless, and may easily 
become harmful. 

Objections like these compel ns to enquire into ' 
the legitimate uses of sceptical or destructive 
criticism. That it has its uses is denied by none. 
To hasten the final disintegration of dying supersti- 
tion would be one, I suppose, universally approved 
of. But there will be less agreement about its value 
when applied, as it is applied in the following pa^s, 
to beliefs which are neither dead nor likely to die. 
Everybody is gratified by the refutation of theories 
from which they differ ; but they are apt to receive 
with impatience any criticism of statements on the 
truth of which (it may be) both they a'nd the critic 
are agreed. Such questionings of the unquestion- 
able are judged not only to be superfluous, but' to be 
of dubious expediency — disquieting yet unproduc- 
tive, a profitless display of more or less ingenious 
argumentation. 

Now, it may readily be acknowledged that philo- 
sophic scepticism which neither carries with it, nor 
is intended to carry with it, any practical doubt, 
finds its chief uses within the region of pure 
speculation. There it may be a valuable measure of 
the success which speculative effort has already 
attained, a needful corrective of its exaggerated pre- 
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tensions. It is at once a spur to philosophic curiosity 
and a touchstone of philosophic work. But even 
outside the sphere of pure speculation this sceptical 
criticism has its uses — humbler, no doubt, yet not 
without their value. Though it provides no material 
out of which a creed can be formed, it may yet give a 
much-needed warning that the apparent stability 
of some very solid-looking beliefs cannot be shown 
to extend to their foundations. It may thus most 
wholesomely disturb a certain kind of intellectual 
dogmatism, which is often a real hindrance to free 
speculation, and so prepare the ground for construc- 
tive labours, to which directly it contributes nothing. 

This is the use to which I have endeavoured to 
put it ; and surely not without ample justification. 
How many persons are there who acquiesce in the 
limitations of the Naturalistic creed, not because it 
appeals to them as adequate — ^responsive and satis- 
fying to their whole nature — but because loyalty to 
reason seems to require their acceptance of it, -f.nd to 
requi];p their acceptance of nothing else ? ‘ Positive 
"knowledge ’ they are taught to believe is really 
knowledge, and is the only knowledge. , All else is 
but phantasie, unverified and unverifiahle — specula- 
tive ore, unminted by experience, which each man 
may arbitrarily assess at his own valuation, which 
no man can force into general circulation. Natural- 
iun, on the other hand, provides them with a system 
of beliefs which, with all its limitations, is in their 
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judgment rational, self-consistent, sure. ' It majr not 
give them all they ask ; but what it promises it gives ; 
and what it gives may be accepted in all security. 

Now critical scepticism is the leading remedy 
indicated for this mood of dogmatic serenity. If it 
does nothing else, it should destroy the illusion that 
Naturalism is a creed in which mankind may find 
intellectual repose. It suggests the question whether, 
after all, there is, from the point of view of disin- 
terested reason, this profound distinction between 
the beliefs which Naturalism accepts and those which 
it rejects, and, if not, whether it can be legitimate to 
suppose that the so-called ‘ conflict between religion 
and science ’ touches more than the fringe of the 
deeper problems with which we are really confronted 
in our endeavour to comprehend the world in which 
we live. 

I have no doubt myself how this question should 
be answered. In spite of the importunate clamour 
which this ‘ conflict ’ has so often occasioned since the 
revival of learning, drovming at times evgp the 
domestic quarrelling of the Churches, the issues de- 
cided have, after all , been but secondary and unessential. 
It is true, no doubt, that high ecclesiastical authori- 
ties have seen fit from time to time to denounce the 
teaching of astronomy, or geology, or morphology, or 
anthropology, or historical criticism. It is also true 
that in the long run science is seen to be justified of tdl 
her children. But do not on this account let us fall into 
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the Wgar ^or of supposing that these skirmishings 
decide, or help to decide, the great cause which is in* 
debate between naturalism and religion. It is not so. 
The difficulties and obscurities which beset the 
attempt to fuse into a coherent whole the living beliefs 
of men are not to be found on one side only of the 
line dividing religion from science. Naturalism is 
not the goal towards which we are being driven by 
tile intellectual endeavour of the ages ; nor is any- 
thing gained either for philosophy or science by 
attempting to minimise its deficiencies. 

Some may think that in the following pages 1 
l^ave preached from this text with too persistent an 
iteration. At any rate, I seem to have given certain 
of my critics the impression that the principal, if not 
the sole, object of this work was to show that our 
beliefs concerning the material world and those con- 
cerning the spiritual world we equally poverty- 
stricken in the matter of philosophic proof, equally 
embarrassed by philosophic difficulties. This, how- 
ever, ie not so; and if any think that by over- 
emphasis I have given just occasion for the suspicion, 
let them remember how deeply rooted is the prejudice 
that had to be combated, how persistently it troubles 
the conscience of the religious, how blatantly it 
triumphs in the popular literatme of infidelity. 

But, of course, the dissipation of a prejudice, 
hotvever fundamental, can at best be but an indirect 
contribution to the work of philosophic construction. 
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Concede the full claims of the argument ^ust 
‘’referred to, it yet amounts to no more than this — 
that while it is irrational to adopt the procedure of 
Naturalism, and elevate scientific methods and 
conclusions into the test and measure of universal 
truth, it is not necessarily irrational for those who 
accept the general methods and conclusions of 
science, to accept also ethical and theological beliefs 
which cannot be reached by these methods, and 
which, it may be, harmonise but imperfectly with 
these conclusions. This is indeed no unimportant 
result : yet if the argument stopped here it might 
not be untrue, though it would assuredly be mislead- 
ing, to say that the following essay only contributed 
to belief in one department of thought, by suggest- 
ing doubt in another. But the argument does not 
stop here. The most important part*has still to be 
noted — that in which an endeavour is made to show 
that science, ethics, and (in its degree) aesthetes, are 
severally and collectively more intelligible, better 
fitted to form parts of a rational and coherent«whole, 
when they are framed in a theological setting, than 
when they are framed in one which is purely 
naturalistic. 

The method of proof depends essentially upon the 
principle that for a creed to be truly consistent, there 
must exist a correspondence between the account it 
gives of the origin of its beliefs and the estimate it 
entertains of their value ; in other words, there must' 
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be S harmony between the accepted value of results 
and the accepted theory of causes. This compressed, 
and somewhat forbidding, formula will receive ample 
illustration in succeeding chapters, but even here it 
may perhaps be expanded and elucidated with ad- 
vantage. 

What, then, is meant by the phrase ‘ an accepted 
value ’ in (say) the case of scientific beliefs ; and 
how can this be out of * harmony with their origin ’ ? 
The chief ‘ accepted value,* the only one which we 
need here consider, is truth. And what the formula 
asserts is that no creed is really harmonious which 
^ets this high value on truth, or on true beliefs, and 
at the same time holds a theory as to the ultimate 
origin of beliefs which suggests their falsity. Ify^ 
underlying the rational apparatus by which scientific 
beliefs are formally justified, there is a wholly non- 
rational machinery by which they are in fact pro- 
duced, if we are of opinion that in the Iasi resort 
our stock of convictions is determined by the blind 
interaction of natural forces and, so far as we know, 
by these alone, then there is a discord between one 
portion of our scheme of thought and another, 
between our estimate of values and our theory of 
origins, which may properly be described as inconsis- 
tency. 

Again, if in the sphere of aesthetics we try to 
. combine the ‘ accepted value ’ of some great work of 
art or some moving aspect of Nature, with a theory 

a2 
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which traces our feeling for the beautiful to a blind 
accident or an irresponsible freak of fashion, a like 
collision between our estimate of worth and our 
theory of origins must inevitably occur. The 
emotions stirred in us by loveliness or grandeur 
wither in the climate produced by such a doctrine, 
and the message they seem to bring us — not, as we 
would fain hope, of less import because it is inarticu- 
late — becomes meaningless or trivial. 

A precisely parallel argument may be applied 
with even greater force in the sphere of ethics. 
The ordinarily ‘ accepted value ’ of the moral 
law, of moral sentiments, of responsibility, of re-, 
pentance, self-sacrifice, and higji resolve, clashes 
hopelessly with any doctrine of origins which should 
trace the pedigree of ethics through tl^e long-drawn 
developments produced by natural selection, till it 
be finally lost in some material, and therefore non- 
moral, beginning. In this case, as in the other two, 
we can only reach a consistency (relative, indeed, and 
imperfect at the best) if we assume behind, Or im- 
manent in, the chain of causes cognisable by science, 
a universal Spirit shaping them to a foreseen end. 

The line of argument thus indicated is the exact 
opposite of one with which we are all very familiar. 
We are often told— and it may be properly told— 
that this or that statement is true, this or that 
practice laudable, because it comes to us vdth a, 
Divine sanction, or because it is in accordance with 
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NaCare. In the argument on which I am insisting 
the movement of thought is reversed. Starting from* 
the conception that knowledge is indeed real, that 
the moral law does indeed possess authority, it 
travels towards the conviction that the source from 
which they spring can itself be neither irrational nor 
unmoral. In the one case we infer validity from 
origin : in the other, origin from validity. 

It is of course evident that in strictness the 
‘ validity ’ from which ‘ origin ’ is thus inferred, is 
not so much the absolute validity of even the most 
widely accepted conclusion, as the valid tendency of 
,the general processes out of which these conclusions 
have arisen. To jjase our views of the universe on 
the finality and adequacy of particular scientific 
and ethical propositions or groups of propositions, 
might well be considered hazardous. Not only is 
the secular movement of thought constantly requir- 
ing of us to restate our beliefs, but as I have shown 
in a later portion of this volume, evt.i in those 
case^here no restatement is necessary, this is not 
because the beliefs to be expressed remain un- 
changed, but because our mode of, expressing them 
is elastic. No such admission however really touches 
the essence of the argument. It is enough for my 
purpose to establish that we cannot plausibly assume 
atruthward tendency in the belief-forming processes, 
a growing approximation to verity in their results, 
unless we are prepared to go further, and to rest that 
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hypothesis itself on a theistic and spiritual founda- 
tion. 

On the argument thus barely and imperfectly 
outlined two further observations may perhaps be 
made. The first is that, like every other appeal 
to consistency, it is essentially an argumentum ad 
hominem. It can only affect the mam who ‘ accepts ’ 
both the ‘ estimate of value ’ and the ‘ theory of origin.’ 
On him who is unmoved by beauty, or who regards 
morality and moral sentiments as no more than a 
device for the preservation of society or the con- 
tinuation of the race, neither the aesthetic nor the 
ethic branch of the argument can have any hold ort 
purchase. For him, again, if any such there be, whose 
agnosticism requires him to cut down his creed to the 
bare acceptance of a perceiving Self an^ a perceived 
series of subjective states, there can be no conflict 
between the theory of origins and the accepted 
value of the consequent beliefs, since by hypothesis 
he neither has, nor could have, any theory of origins 
at all. He lives in a world of shadows relaffed to 
each other only as events succeeding each other in 
time ; a world in which there is no room for contra- 
diction as there is no room for anything that deserves 
to be called knowledge. The man who makes pro- 
fession of such doctrines may justly be suspected of 
lying, but he is not open, in this connexion at least, ^ 
to any charge of philosophic inconsistency. 

It may in the second place be worth noting that 
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the'preceding argument is both suggested by the 
modem theory of universal development, and is (a^ 
I think) its necessary philosophic complement. 
Before this general point of view was reached, the 
interest taken in the causes which produced beliefs 
as distinguished from the reasons which also justify 
them, was confiijed to particular cases, and suggested 
as a rule by a controversial or historical motive. 
This or that doctrine was inspired (i.e. immedi- 
ately caused) by God, and therefore it was trae; 
by the Devil, and therefore it was false ; was due to 
the teaching of a power-loving priesthood ; was un- 
jConsciously suggested by self-interested motives ; was 
bom of parental influence or the subtle power of 
social surroundings — such and such like comments 
have always^ been sufficiently common. But until 
the theory of evolution began to govern our recon- 
stmction of the past, observations like these were but 
detached and episodical notes. They represented no 
generalised or universal view as to the genesis of 
human opinions. To regard all beliefs whatever, be 
they trae or false, our own or other people’s, as having 
a natural history as well as a logical or philosophical 
status ; to see them not merely as conclusions, but 
as effects, conditioned, like all other effects, by a 
succession of causes stretching back into an illimit- 
able past; to recognise the fact that, so far as 
induction and observation can inform us, only a 
fca^tion of these causes, and those not the most 
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fundamental, can be described as rational — all tbSs is 
^new. New also (at least in degree) is it to realise 
that the beginnings of morality are lost among the 
self -preserving and race-prolonging instincts which 
we share with the animal creation ; that religion in 
its higher forms is a development of infantine, and 
often brutal, superstitions; that in the pedigree 
of the noblest and most subtle of our emotions, are 
to be discovered primitive strains of coarsest quality. 

But though these truths are now admitted as 
truths of anthropology, I do not think their full 
philosophical consequences have yet been properly 
worked out. Their true bearing on the theory of scien- 
tific belief seems scarcely to have been recognised. 
In the domain of religious speculations there 
are many who suppose that to explain the natural 
genesis of some belief or observance, to trace its 
growth from a lower to a higher form in different 
races and widely separated countries, is in some way 
to throw it into discredit. In the sphere of Ethics 
a like suspicion has perhaps prompted the various 
attempts to construct ‘ intuitive ’ systems of morals 
which shall owe nothing to historical development 
and psychological causation. I cannot believe that 
that this is philosophically to be defended. No- 
thing, and least of all what most we value, has come 
to us ready made from Heaven. Yet if we are 
still to value it, the modem conception of its natural 
growth requires us more than ever to believe that 
from Heaven in the last resort it comes. 
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^here is one more point on which I desire to 
throw light before bringing this Introduction to a* 
close, one other class of objector whom, if possible, 

I should wish to conciliate. To these critics it may 
seem that, whatever be the value of the argumenta- 
tive scheme herein set forth, it does not even pretend 
to give them that for which they have been looking. 
Compared with the philosophy of which they dream, 
it appears mye tinkering. It not only suffers, on 
its own confession, from rents and gaps, imperfect 
cohesion, unsolved antinomies, but it is infected by 
the vice inherent in all apologetics — the vice of fore- 
gone conclusions. It travels towards a predestined 
end. Not content simply to follow reason where reason 
freely leads, it endeavours to cajole it into uttering 
oracles about^the universe which shall do no violence 
to what are conceived to be the moral and emotional 
needs ^of man : a course which may be rational, but 
Hhe rationality of which should (they think) be 
proved, but ought by no means to be assuiaed. 

N8w a criticism like this raises a most important 
question, which, in its full generality, does not 
perhaps receive all the attention it , deserves. Since 
belief necessarily precedes the theory of belief, what 
is the proper relation which theory in the making 
should bear to beliefs already made? It may at 
first seem that any serious attempt to devise a 
philosophy should be preceded not merely by a 
suspension of judgment as to the truth of all 
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pre-philosophic assumptions, but by their complete 
‘"elimination as factors in the enquiry. From the 
nature of the case, they can as yet be no more than 
guesses, and in the eyes of philosophy a mere 
guess is as if it were not. The examination into 
what we ought to believe should therefore be wholly 
unaffected by what we do in fact believe. The 
seeker after truth should set forth on his speculative 
voyage neither committed to a predetermined course 
nor bound for any port of predilection, and it should 
seem to him a far smaller evil to lie stagnant and 
becalmed in universal doubt than to move towards 
the most attractive goal on any impulse but that o( 
strictly disinterested reason. 

The policy is an attractive one ; but its immediate 
consequence would be a total and absoljite sundering 
of theory and practice. In so far as he was theorist, 
the philosopher acting on these principles would, or 
should, regard himself as discredited if he believed 
anything which was not either self-evident or .. 
rationally involved in that which was self-evident. 
In so far as he was a citizen of the world, he could 
not live ten minutes without acting on some principle 
which still waits in vain for rational proof ; and he 
would do so, be it observed, although (on his own 
principles) there is no probability whatever that when 
he has reached the philosophic theory of which he 
is in quest, it will be in any kind of agreement v^th 
his pre-philosophic practice. If such a probability 
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exists, it should evidently have guided him in his 
investigations, and there would be at once an end of ' 
the ‘ clean slate and disinterested reason.’ 

For myself indeed I doubt whether this miithod 
is possible, or, if possible, likely to be fruitful. And 
I am fortified in this conviction by the reflection 
that those to whose constructive suggestions the 
world owes most have favoured a different procedure. 
They have noft thus speculated in the void. In 
their search for a world-theory wherein they might 
find repose, they have been guided by some pre-con- 
ceived ideal, borrowed in its main outlines from, the 
thought of their age, to which by excisions, modifi- 
cations, or additions, they have sought to give 
definiteness and a rational consistency. I do not, 
of course, suggest that they were advocates speaking 
from a brief, or .that their conclusions were explicitly 
formulg>ted before their arguments were devised. 
My meaning rather is that we must think of them 
-*as working over, and shaping afresh, a body of 
doctriifb (empirical, ethical, metaphysical, or meta- 
phjrsico-theological, as the case may be), which in 
the main they found, but did not mahe ; that, judged 
by their practice, they have not regarded ‘ disinterested 
reason’ as the proper instrument of philosophic 
construction; nor have they in fact disdained to 
struggle towards foreseen and wished for conclusions. 

- Jb this not plainly true, for example, of such men 
aa liocke, Leibnitz, Berkeley, Kant, Hegel ? Is it 
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not confessed in the very name of the ‘common- 
* sense ’ school ? Should it not be admitted even of 
thinkers whose conclusions deviate so much from 
the liormal as Spinoza or Schopenhauer? I say 
nothing of the many schools of moralists who teach 
an identic morality, though on the most divergent 
grounds, nor of those who, in their endeavours to 
frame a logic of experience assume (quite rightly, in 
my opinion) that the empirical methods which we 
actually employ are those which it is their business 
if possible to justify. It is sufficiently evident that 
their example, if not their profession, amply supports 
my contention. r 

This is not the place, however, to labour the 
historic point ; and it is the less necessary because 
I think the reader will probably agree ^with me that, 
in its complete and consistent purity, this method of 
‘ disinterested reason ’ never has been, and probably 
never will be, employed. What has been, tod 
constantly is, employed, is a partial and bastard 
adaptation of it — an adaptation under whicfli ‘ dis- 
interested reason,’ or what passes for such, is only 
exercised for purposes of destructive criticism, in 
arbitrarily selected portions of the total area of 
belief. On this subject, however, the reader en- 
dowed with sufficient patience will hear much in 
the sequel. For the present it is only necessary 
to state, by way of contrast, what I conceive 
to be the mode in which philosophy can most 
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profftably order its course in the presence of those 
living beliefs which precede it in order of time, ^ 
though not in order of logic. 

In my view, then, it should do avowedlj^ and 
with open eyes, what in fact it has constantly 
done, though silently and with hesitation. It should 
provisionally assume, not of course that the general 
body of our beliefs are in conformity with reality, 
but that they represent a stage in the movement 
towards such conformity ; that in particular the 
great presuppositions (such as, for example, the 
uniformity of Nature or the existence of a persistent 
jl’eality capable of being experienced by us but inde- 
pendent of our experience) which form as it were the 
essential skeleton of our working creed, should be 
regarded as patters which it is our business, if 
possible, rationally to establish, but not necessarily 
our business to ignore until such time as our efforts 
shall have succeeded. 

No doubt this method assumes a kind of 
harmony between the knowing Self and the reality 
to be known, which seems only plausible if both 
are part of a common design ; whde jagain, if such a 
design is to be accepted at all, it can hardly be con- 
lined to the Self as knowing subject, but must 
embrace other and not less notable aspects of our 
complex personality.^ I may observe that this, and 

‘ It might at first seem as if this postulated harmony might be 
due Hot to design, but to the material universe having, in the process of 
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no more than this, is the doctrine of ‘need^’ to 
* which, as expounded in the following pages,' serious 
objection has been taken by a certain number of my 
critics. 

We have thus again reached the point of view to 
which, by a slightly different route, we had already 
travelled. Whether, taking as our point of de- 
parture beliefs as they are, we look for the setting 
which shall bind them into the most coherent whole ; 
or whether, in searching out what they ought to 
be, we ask in what direction we had best start our 
explorations, we seem equally moved towards the 
hypothesis of a Spiritual origin common to thq, 
knower and the known. 

Now it will be observed that in both cases the 

creed aimed at is an inclusive one. There is, I 

* 

mean, an admitted desire that no great department 
of knowledge (real or supposed) in which there are 
living and effective beliefs, shall be excluded from 
the final co-ordination. But inasmuch as this final 
co-ordination has not been reached, has indeed, as 
we fear, been scarcely approached, we are not only 

development, somehow evolved a mind, or rather a multitude of 
minds, in this kind of correspondence with itself. The inadequacy 
of such a theory is shown in a later chapter of this volume. But it 
may be here observed that it is not very satisfactory to assume, even 
provisionally, the truth of a fuli-liedged and very complex scientiflo ' 
theory at the starting point of an investigation into the proof of the 
fundamental principles on which that theory, and other empirical 
doctrines, ultimately depend. 

* See below pp. 249-26C. 
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compiled in our gropings after a philosophy to 
accept guidance from beliefs which as yet possess no* 
rational warranty, but to tolerate some which it 
seems impossible at present to harmonise. 

This seems a hard saying, and it inevitably 
suggests the question whether happier results might 
not be obtained by abandoning the attempt at com- 
prehension, and boldly expunging a number of the 
conflicting opinions sufficient to secure immediate 
consistency. 

I am not aware, however, that any operation of 
this kind has so far been attended with the smallest 
success, nor does it seem very easy to justify it in 
the name of reason, unless on examination it turns 
out that the opinions retained have a better claim 
to reasonable acceptance than their rivals, a con- 
tingency more remote than is often supposed. 
Even from the purely empirical point of view, a 
consideration of the natural history of knowledge, 
or what is accepted as knowledge, gives fair warn- 
ing th#it this procedure (were it indeed practicable) 
would not be without its dangers. For know- 
ledge does not grow merely by the addition of 
new discoveries : nor is it purified merely by the 
subtraction of detected errors. Truth and falsehood 
cure often too intimately combined to be dissoci- 
tkted by any simple method of filtration. It is 
a subtler process that new verities, while in- 
creasing the sum of our beliefs, act even more 
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effectively as a kind of ferment, impressing on 
'those that already exist a novel and previously 
unsuspected character; just as a fresh touch of 
colour added to a picture, though it immediately 
affects but one comer of the canvas, may yet change 
the -whole from unlikeness to likeness, from confusion 
to significance. 

No-w if this be a faithful representation of -what 
actually occurs, it seems plain that to amputate 
important departments of belief in order to free 
what remains from any trace of incoherence, might, 
even if it succeeded, be to hinder, not to promote, 
the cause of truth. Nothing, indeed, which is inco-^ 
herent can be true. But though it cannot be trae, 
it may not only contain much truth, but may contain 
more than any system in which both^the true and 
the false are abandoned in the premature and, at this 
stage of development, hopeless endeavour after a 
creed which, within however narrow limits, shall 
be perfectly clear and self-consistent. Most half- 
truths are half- errors; but who is there whoetvould 
refrain from grasping the half-truth although he 
could not obtain it at a less cost than that of takmg 
the half-error with it ? 

There are those who would accept the historical 
application of this doctrine, who would admit that 
logical laxity had often in fact been of service ^to 
intellectual progress, but would altogether deny the 
propriety of admitting that such a theory could have 
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any practical bearing on their own case. They woul^ 
draw a distinction between a detected and an 
undetected incoherence. The unconscious acquies- 
cence in the latter may happen to aid the cause 
of knowledge : the conscious acquiescence in the 
former must be a sin against reason. I do not 
think the distinction will hold. Our business is to 
reach as much truth as we can ; and neither 
observation nor reflection ^ give any countenance to 
the notion that this end will best be attained by turning 
the merely critical understanding into the undisputed 
arbiter in all matters of belief. Its importance for 
•the clarification of knowledge cannot indeed be 
exaggerated. As a commentator it should be above 
control. As cross-examiner its rights should be 
unlimited. Sut it cannot arrogate to itself the 
duties of a final court of appeal. Should it, for 
example, show, as 1 think it does, that neither the 
common-sense views of ordinary men, ^^or the 
modification of these on which science proceeds, nor 
the elaborated systgms of metaphysics, are more 
thfn temporary resting-places, seen to be insecure 
almost as soon as they* are occupied, yet we must 
still hold them to be stages on a journey towards 
something better than a futile scepticism which, 
Were it possible in practice, would be ruinous alike to 
every form of conviction, whether scientific, ethical, 

* See this Introduction, cmtet p. xi. 

b 
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gr religious. When that journey is accomplished, 
but only then, can we hope that all difficulties will 
be smoothed away, all anomalies be reconciled, and 
the certainty and rational interdependence of all its 
parts made manifest in the transparent Whole of 
Knowledge. 

I have now endeavoured to present in isolation, and 
with all the lucidity consistent with brevity, the funda- 
mental ideas which underlie the various discussions 
contained in the following Essay. For their develop- 
ment and illustration I must of course refer to the 
work itself ; and it may well happen that this prelim- 
inary treatment of them will not greatly predisposer 
some of my readers in their favour. But however 
this may be, I would fain hope that, whether they 
be approved or disapproved, they canngt, after what 
has been said, any longer be easily misunderstood. 


WniTTIKGEBAME, 1901 , 



NOTE 


Pabt II., Chapter II., of the following Essay ap- 
peared in 1893 in the October number of ‘ Mind.' 
Part L, Chapter I., was delivered as a Lecture to 
the Ethical Society of Cambridge in the spring of 
^1893, and subsequently appeared in the 'July 
number of the ‘International Journal of Ethics* 
in the present year. Though published separately, 
both these chapters were originally written for the 
present volume. The references to ‘Philosophic 
Doubt ’ which occur from time to time in the Notes 
especially at the beginning of Part II., are to the 
only edition of that book which has as ;>et been 
published. It is now out of print, and copies are 
not easy to procure ; but if I have time to prepare 
a new edition, care will be taken to prevent any 
confusion which might arise from a different num- 
bering of the chapters. 

, I desire to acknowledge the kindness of those 
have read through the proof-sheets of these 
Notes and made suggestions upon them. This 
somewhat ungrateful labour was undertaken by my 
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the Bev. E. S. Talbot, Professor Andrew 
Seth, the Bev. James Bobertson, and last, but tery 
far from least, my brother, Mr. G. W. Balfour, M.P., 
and my brother-in-law. Professor Henry Sidgwick. 
None of these gentlemen are, of course, in any way 
responsible for the views herein advocated, with 
which some of them, indeed, by no means agree. 1 
am the more beholden to them for the assistance 
they have been good enough to render me, 

A. J. B. 

Whitting KHAME ; September 1894. 
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As its title imports, the following Essay is intended 
to serve as an Introduction to the Study of Theology. 
The word * Introduction,* however, is ambiguous ; 
and in order that the reader may be as little disap- 
4)ointed as possible with the contents of the book, 
the sense in which I here use it must be first 
explained. Sometimes, by an Introduction to a 
subject is me^nt a brief survey of its leading prin- 
ciples — a first initiation, as it were, into its methods 
and results. For such a task, however, in the case 
of Theology I have no qualifications. With the 
growth of knowledge Theology has enlar‘,:ed its 
borders until it has included subjects about which 
even the most accomplished theologian of past ages 
did not greatly concern himself. To the Patristic, 
Dogmatic, and Controversial learning which has 
always been required, the theologian of to-day must 
add knowledge at first hand of the complex his- 
torical, antiquarian, and critical problems presented 
by the Old and New Testaments, and of the vast and 
daily increasing literature which has grown up around 

3 •: 
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them. He must have a sufficient acquaintance Vith 
Hhe comparative history of religions ; and in addi- 
tion to all this, he must be competent to deal with 
those scientific and philosophical questions which 
have a more profound and permanent bearing on 
Theology even than the results of critical and 
historical scholarship. 

Whether any single individual is fully compe- 
tent either to acquire or successfully to manipulate 
so formidable an apparatus of learning, I do not 
know. But in any case I am very far indeed from 
being oven among that not inconsiderable number 
who* are qualified to put the reader in the way o^, 
profitably -cultivating some portion of this vast and 
always increasing field of research. The following 
pages, therefore, scarcely claim to deal with the sub- 
stance of Theology at all. They are in the narrowest 
sense of the word an ‘ introduction ’ to it. ^ They 
deal for the most part with preliminaries ; and it 
is only towards the end of the volume, where the 
Introduction begins insensibly to merge inte that 
which it is designed to introduce, that purely theo- 
logical doctrines are mentioned, except by way of 
illustration. 

Although what follows might thus be fitly de- 
scribed as ‘ Considerations preliminary to a study of 
Theology,’ I do not think the subjects dealt with 
are less important on that account. For, in truth, 
the decisive battles of Theology are fought beyond 
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its frontiers. It is not over purely religious contro- i 
versies that the cause of Beligion is lost or won* ' 
The judgments we shall form upon its special 
problems are commonly settled for us by our general 
mode of looking at the Universe ; and this again, in 
so far as it is determined by arguments at all, is 
determined by arguments of so wide a scope that 
they can seldom be claimed as more nearly con- 
cerned with Theology than with the philosophy of 
Science or of Ethics. 

My object, then, is to recommend a particular 
way of looking at the World-problems which, \ 
^whether we like it or not, we are compelled to face. » 
I wish, if I can, to lead the reader up to a point of 
view whence the small fragments of the Infinite 
Whole, of which we are able to obtain a glimpse, 
may appear to us in theii* true relative proportions. • 
This ii^ therefore, no work of ‘ Apologetics * in the f 
ordinary sense of that word. Theological doctrines 
are not taken up in turn and defended from ^’urrent 
objections ; nor is there any endeavour hero made 
specifically to solve the ‘doubts’ or allay the , 
‘difficulties’ which in this, as in eveyy other, age 
perplex the minds of a certain number of religious 
persons. Yet, as I think that perhaps the greater 
number of these doubts and difficulties would never 
even present themselves in that character were it 
not for a certain superficiality and one-sidedness in 
our habitual manner of considering the wider 
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^^roblems of belief, I cannot help entertaining the 
hope that by what is here said the work of the 
Apologist proper may indirectly be furthered. 

It is a natural, if not an absolutely necessary 
consequence of this plan, that the subjects alluded 
to in the following pages are, as a rule, more secular 
than the title of the book might perhaps at first 
suggest, and also that the treatment of some of 
them has been brief even to meagreness. If the 
reader is tempted to complain of the extreme 
conciseness with which some topics of the greatest 
importance are touched on, and the apparent 
irrelevance with which others have been introduced^ 
I hope he will reserve his judgment until he has 
read to the end, should his patience hold out so 
long. If he then thinks that the ‘ particular way of 
looking at the World-problems ’ which this book is 
intended to recommend is not rendered clearer by 
any portion of what has been written, I shall be 
open to his criticism ; but not otherwise. What I 
have tried to do is not to write a monogrfph, or 
a series of monographs, upon Theology, but to 
delineate, and, if possible, to recommqpd, a certain 
attitude of mind ; and I hope that in carrying out 
this less ambitious scheme I have put in fev 
touches that were superfluous and left out none that 
• were necessary. 

If it be asked. ‘ For whom is this book intended ? ’ 
I answer that it^ intended for the general body of 
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readers interested in such subjects rather than for 
the specialist in Philosophy. I do not, of course, 
mean that I have either desired or been able to 
avoid questions which in essence are strictly 
philosophical. Such an attempt would have been 
wholly absurd. But no knowledge either of the 
history or the technicalities of Philosophy is 
assumed in the reader, nor do I believe that there is 
any train of thought here suggested which, if he 
thinks it worth his while, he will have the least 
difficulty in following. He may, and very likely 
will, find objection both to the substance of my 
%arguments and their form. But I shall be dis- 
appointed if, in addition to their other deficiencies, 
he finds them unintelligible or even obscure.^ 

•There is Qpe more point to be explained before 
these prefatory remarks are brought to a conclusion. ‘ 
In ord#r that the views here advocated may be seen 
in the highest relief, it is convenient to exhibit 
them against the background of some otiior and 
contrsAted system of thought. What system 
shall that be? In Germany the philosophies of 
Eant and his successors may be (•! know not 
whether they are) matters of such common know- 
ledge that they fittingly supply a standard of 
reference, by the aid of which the relative positions 
of other and more or less differing systems may be 

' These observations must not be taken as applying to Part 11., // 
Chapter II., which the general reader is recommended to omit. I! 
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conveniently determined. As to whether this state 
of things, if it anywhere exists, is desirable or not, I 
offer no opinion. But I am very sure that it does 
not at present exist in any English-speaking com- 
munity, and probably never will, imtil the ideas of 
these speculative giants are throughout rethought 
by Englishmen, and reproduced in a shape which 
ordinary Englishmen will consent to assimilate. 
Until this occurs Transcendental Idealism must 
continue to • be what it is now — the intellectual 
possession of a small minority of philosophical 
specialists. Philosophy cannot, under existing 
conditions, become, like Science, absolutely inter-* 
national. There is in matters speculative, as in 
matters poetical, a certain amount of natural 
protection for the home-producer, wh;ch commen- 
tators and translators seem unable altogether to 
overcome. * 

Though, therefore, I have devoted a chapter to 
the consideration of Transcendental Idealism as 
represented in some recent English writingl, it is 
not with overt or tacit reference to that system 
that I have arranged the material of the follovring 
Essay. I have, on the contrary, selected a system 
with which I am in much less S3nnpathy, but which 
under many names numbers a formidable following, 
«and is in reality the only system which ultimately 
profits by any defeats which Theology may sustain, 
or which may be counted on to fiood the spaces 
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from* which the tide of Beligion has receded. Ag- 
nosticism, Positivism, Empiricism, have all been* 
used more or less correctly to describe this scheme 
of thought; though in the follo'wing pages, for • 
reasons with which it is not necessary to trouble the 
reader, the term which I shall commonly employ is 
Naturalism.^ But whatever the name selected, the 

f This sentence has greatly excited the wrath of Mr. Frederic 
Harrison. But whether his indignation is directed against my 
description of the meaning in which the word * Positivism ’ is 
frequently used, or against that meaning itself, is not quite so clear. 
If my description is accurate, 1 see no reason why he should be angry 
with me ; and that it is accurate seems beyond doubt. 1 commend 
to Mr. Harrison's attention the following passage from John •Mill’s 
ii^volume on * Auguste Comte and Positivism : ’ * ‘ The character by 
which he (Comte) defines Positive Philosophy is the following : We 
have no knowledge of anything but Phenomena ; and our knowledge 
of Phenomena is relative, not absolute. . . . The laws of Phenomena 
are all we know respecting them. Their essential nature and their 
ultimate causes, iither efficient or final, are unknown and inscrutable 
to us.’ 

Mill’s account of the * character by which Comte defines Positive 
Phiiosoj^y ’ (which, as the reader will see, is almost identical with 
my account of Naturalism) may, in Mr. Harrisoiji’B elegant 
anguago,f be a * coagulated clot of confusions and mis-si i.tements,’ 
but passes of a like import (which could easily be multiplied) fully 
account for the* use of the term * Positivism ’ to which 1 have referred 
n the text. * Positivism,’ says Mr. Harrison, * is the religion of 
humanity resting on the philosophy of human nature.’:]; Very 
possibly; but if so. Positivism as described by 'Mr. Harrison is a 
strangely different thing from * Positive Philosophy ’ as described by 
Jonn M^ ; and it is hardly to be wondered at that these words are 
sometimes employed in a manner displeasing to the religious sect of 
which Mr. Harrison is so distinguished a member. This, however, is 
no fault of mine. 

Let me add that Mr. Harrison’s ill humour may in part be due to 

* P. 6, ed. 1865. t Positivist lieview. No. 29, p. 19, 

t Poiitiviat Beview for May 1895, p, 79 
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thing itself is sufficiently easy to describe. For its 
Pleading doctrines are that we may know ‘pheno- 
mena ’ ^ and the laws by which they are connected, 
but nothing more. ‘ More ’ there may or may not 
be ; but if it exists we can never apprehend it : and 
whatever the World may be ‘ in its reality * (sup- 
posing such an expression to be otherwise than 
meaningless), the World for us, the World with 
which alone we are concerned, or of which alone we 
can have any cognisance, is that World which is 

his supposing that I regard Positivists as being ipso facto materialists. 
I need not say to the attentive reader of the following essay that I do 
nothing of the sort.] 

‘ I feel that explanation, and perhaps apology, is due for this use^ 
of the word ‘ phenomena.’ In its proper sense the term implies, I 
suppose, that which appears^ as distinguished from something, pre- 
sumably more real, which does not appear, I neither use it as carry- 
ing this metaphysical implication, nor do 1 restricl^t to things which 
appear, or even to things which could appear to beings endowed with 
senses like ours. The ether, for instance, though it is impossible that 
we should ever know it except by its effects, 1 should call q, pheno- 
menon. The coagulation of nebular meteors into suns and planets 1 
should call a phenomenon, though nobody may have existed to whom 
it could appear. Roughly speaking, things and events, the general 
subject-matter of Natural Science, are what I endeavour to indicate by 
a term for which, as thus used, there is, unfortunately, no substitute, 
however little the meaning which I give to it can be etymologically 
justiiied. 

While 1 am on the subject of definitions, it may be as well to say 
that, generally speaking, I distinguish between Philosophy and Meta- 
physics. To Philosophy I give an epistemological significance. I 
regard it as the systematic exposition of our grounds of knowledge. 
Thus, the phil6s6p% of Religion or the philosophy of Sct^hce would 
mean the theoretic justification of our theological or scientific beliefs 
By Metaphysics, on the other hand, I usually mean the knowledge 
that we have, or suppose ourselves to have, respecting realities which 
are not phenomenal, e.g. God, and the Soul. 


n 
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revealed to us through perception, internal and ex- 
ternal, and which is the subject-matter of the Natural 
Sciences. Here, and here only, are we on firm ground. 
Here, and here only, can we discover anything which 
deserves to be described as Knowledge. Here, and 
here only, may we profitably exercise our reason or 
gather the fruits of Wisdom. 

Such, in rough outline, is Naturalism. My first 
task will be the preparatory one of examining 
certain of its consequences in various departments 
of human thought and emotion ; and to this in the 
next four chapters I proceed to devote myself. , 
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CHAPTEE I 

NATUEAIilSM AND ETHICS 
I 

The two subjects on wliich tbe professors of every 
creed, theological and anti-theological, seem least 
^inxious to differ, are the general substance of tb:;'/« 
Moral Eaw, and the character of the sentiments with 
which it should be regarded. That it is worthy of 
all reverence ; that it demands our ungrudging sub- 
mission ; and that we owe it not merely obedience, 
but loye — these are commonplaces which the 
preachers of all schools vie with each other in pro- 
claiming. And they are certainly right. Morality 
is mortf than a bare code of laws, than a catalogue 
raisonni of things to be done or left undone. Were 
it otherwise, we must change something' more impor- 
tant than the mere customary language of exhorta- 
tion. The old ideals of the world would have to be 
uprooted, and no new ones could spring up and 
flourish in their stead ; the very soil on which they 
grew would be sterilised, and the phrases in which 
all that has hitherto been regarded as best and noblest 
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in human life has been expressed, nay, the words 
‘ best ’ and ‘ noblest ’ themselves, would become as 
foolish and unmeaning as the incantation of a for- 
gotten superstition. 

This unanimity, familiar though it be, is surely 
very remarkable. And it is the more remarkable 
because the unanimity prevails only as to conclu- 
sions, and is accompanied by the widest divergence 
of opinion with regard to the premises on which 
these conclusions are supposed to be founded. No- 
thing but habit could blind us to the strangeness of 
the fact that the man who believes that morality is 
based on a priori principles, and the man who believes 
it to be based on the commands of God, the trans- 
cendentalist, the theologian, the mystic, and the 
evolutionist, should be pretty well at gne both as to 
what morality teaches, and as to the sentiments with 
which its teaching should be regarded. , 

It is not my business in this place to exanodne the 
Philosophy of Morals, or to find an answer to the 
charge which this suspicious harmony of Opinion 
among various schools of moralists appears to 
suggest, namely, that in their speculations they have 
taken current morality for granted, and have squared 
their proofs to their conclusions, and not their con- 
clusions to their proofs. I desire now rather to 
direct the reader’s attention to certain questions 
relating to the origin of ethical systems, not to their 
justification ; to the natural history of morals, not to 
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its plfilosophy ; to the place which the moral law 
occupies in the general chain of causes and effects, 
not to the nature of its claim on the unquestioning 
obedience of mankind. I am aware, of course, that 
many persons have been, and are, of opinion that 
these two sets of questions are not merely related, 
but identical ; that the validity of a command depends 
only on the source from which it springs ; and that 
in the investigation into the character and authority 
of this source consists the principal business of the 
moral philosopher. I am not concerned here to con- 
trovert this theory, though, as thus stated, I do not 
|bgree with it. It will be sufficient if I lay down two 
propositions of a much less dubious character : — (1) 
That, practically, human beings being what they are, 
no moral code can be effective which does not inspire, 
in those who are asked to obey it, emotions of 
reverence; and (2) that, practically, the capacity of 
any code to excite this or any other elevated emotion 
cannot be wholly independent of the origin from 
which tliose who accept that code suppose it to 
emanate.^ 

Now what, according to the naturalistic creed, is 
the origin of the generally accepted, or, indeed, of 
any other possible, moral law? What position does 

' These are statements, it will be noted, not relating to ethics 
proper. They have nothing to do either with the contents of the 
moral law or with its validity; and if we are to class them as be- 
longing to any special department of knowledge at all, it is to psy- 
chology or anthropology that they should in strictness be assigned. 
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it occupy in the great web of interdependent pheno- 
mena by which the knowable 'Whole’ is on this 
hypothesis constituted ? The answer is plain. As 
life is but a petty episode in the history of the 
universe ; as feeling is an attribute of only a frac- 
tion of things that live, so moral sentiments and the 
apprehension of moral rules are found in but an 
insignificant minority of things that feel. They are 
not, so to speak, among the necessities of Nature; no 
great spaces are marked out for their accommodation ; 

' were they to vanish to-morrow, the great machine 
wopld move on with no noticeable variation; the 
sum of realities would not suffer sensible diminution : 
the organic world itself would scarcely mark the 
change. A few highly developed mammals, and 
chiefest among these man, would lose instincts and 
beliefs which have proved of considerable value in 
the struggle for existence, if not between individuals, 
at least between tribes and species. But put it at 
the highest, we can say no more than that there 
would be a great diminution of human happiness, 
that civilisation would become difficult or impossible, 
and that the ‘ higher ’ races might even succumb and 
disappear. 

These are considerations which to the ‘ higher ’ 
races themselves may seem not unimportant, how- 
ever trifling to the universe at large. But let it be 
noted that every one of these propositions can be 
asserted with equal or greater assurance of all the 
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bodify appetites, and of many of the vulgarest forms 
of desire and ambition. On most of the processes, 
indeed, by which consciousness and life are main- 
tained in the individual and perpetuated in the race 
we are never consulted ; of their intimate character 
we are for the most part totally ignorant, and no one 
is in any case asked to consider them with any other 
emotion than that of enlightened curiosity. But in 
the few and simple instances in which our co-opera- 
tion is required, it is obtained through the stimulus 
supplied by appetite and disgust, pleasmre and pain, 
instinct, reason, and morality ; and it is hard to pee, 
*on the naturalistic hypothesis, whence any one of 
these various natural agents is to derive a dignity or 
a consideration not shared by all the others, why 
morality shored be put above appetite, or reason 
above pleasure. 

It ipay, perhaps, be replied that the sentiments 
with which we choose to regard any set of act ons or 
motives do not require special justification; that 
there i^no disputing about this any more than about 
other questions of ‘ taste,’ and that, as a matter of 
fact, the persons who take a strictly natuY:alistic view 
of man and of the universe are often the loudest 
and not the least sincere in the homage they pay to 
the ‘ majesty of the moral law.’ This is, no doubt, 
perfectly true ; but it does not meet the real diffi- 
culty. 1 am not contending that sentiments of the 
kind referred to may not be, and are not, frequently 

0 
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entertained by persons of all shades of philosophical 
or theological opinion. My point is, that in the case 
of those holding the naturalistic creed the sentiments 
and the creed are antagonistic ; and that the more 
clearly the creed is grasped, the more thoroughly 
tfie intellect is saturated with its essential teaching, 
the more certain are the sentiments thus violently 
and unnaturally associated with it, to languish or to 
die. 

For not only does there seem to be no ground, 
from the point of view of biology, for drawing a 
distinction in favour of any of the processes, physio- 
logical or psychological, by which the individual or^ 
the race is benefited; not only are we bound to 
consider the coarsest appetites, the most calculating 
selfishness, and the most devoted heroism, as all 
sprung from analogous causes and all evolved for 
similar objects, but we can hardly doubt that the 
august sentiments which cling to the ideas of duty 
and sacrifice are nothing better than a device of 
Nature to trick us into the performance of altruistic 
actions.' The working ant expends its life in 
labouring, with more than maternal devotion, for a 
progeny not its own, and, so far as the race of ants 
is concerned, doubtless it does well. Instinct, the 
inherited impulse to follow a certain course with no 

* It is scarcely necessary to state that by this phrase I do not 
v^ish to suggest that Biology necessarily is teleological. Naturalism 
of course cannot be. 
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developed consciousness of its final goal, is here the ^ 
instrument selected by Nature to attain her ends. 
But in the case of man, more flexible if less certain 
methods have to be employed. Does conscience, 
in bidding us to do or to refrain, speak with an 
authority from which there seems no appeal ? Does 
our blood tingle at the narrative of some great 
deed? Do courage and self-surrender extort our 
passionate sympathy, and invite, however vainly, 
our halting imitation? Does that which is noble 
attract even the least noble, and that which is 
base repel even the basest ? Nay, have the wgrds 
noble ’ and ‘ base * a meaning for us at all ? If so, 
it is from no essential and immutable quality in the 
deeds themselves. It is because, in the struggle for 
existence, thegaltruistic virtues are an advantage to 
the family, the tribe, or the nation, but not always 
an advantage to the individual ; it is because man 
comes into the world richly endowed with the 
inheritance of self -regarding instincts and appetites 
requirdtl by his animal progenitors, but poor indeed 
in any inbred inclination to the unselfishness neces- 
sary to the well-being of the society in which he 
lives ; it is because in no other way can the original 
impulses be displaced by those of late growth to the 
degree required by public utility, that Nature, in- 
different to our happiness, indifferent to our morals, 
but sedulous of our survival, commends disinterested 
virtue to our practice by decking it out in all the 
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^splendour which the specifically ethical sentiments 
alone are capable of supplpng. Could we imagine 
the chronological order of the evolutionary process 
reversed : if courage and abnegation had been the 
qualities first needed, earliest developed, and there- 
fore most deeply rooted in the ancestral organism ; 
while selfishness, cowardice, greediness, and lust 
represented impulses required only at a later stage 
of physical and intellectual development, doubtless 
we should find the ‘ elevated ’ emotions which now 
crystallise round the first set of attributes transferred 
without alteration or amendment to the second ; the 
preacher would expend his eloquence in warning us •’ 
against excessive indulgence in deeds of self-immola- 
tion, to which, like the ‘ worker ’ ant, we should be 
driven by inherited instinct, and in exhorting us to 
the performance of actions and the cultivation of 
habits from which we now, unfortunately, rfnd it 
only too difficult to abstain. 

Kant, as we all know, compared the Moral Law 
to the starry heavens, and found them both siltblime. 
It would, on the naturalistic hypothesis, be more 
appropriate to compare it to the protective blotches 
on the beetle’s back, and to find them both ingenious. 
But how on this view is the ‘ beauty of holiness ’ to 
retain its lustre in the minds of those who know so 
much of its pedigree ? In despite of theories, man- 
kind — even instructed mankind — may, indeed, long 
preserve uninjured sentiments which they have 
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learned in their most impressionable years from 
those they love best ; but if, while they are being 
taught the supremacy of conscience and the austere 
majesty of duty, they are also to be taught that 
these sentiments and beliefs are merely samples of 
the complicated contrivances, many of them mean 
and many of them disgusting, wrought into the 
physical or into the social organism by the shaping 
forces of selection and elimination, assuredly much 
of the efficacy of these moral lessons will be de- 
stroyed, and the contradiction between ethical senti- 
ment and naturalistic theory will remain intrusive 
and perplexing, a constant stumbling-block to those 
who endeavour to combine in one harmonious creed 
the bare explanations of Biology and the lofty claims 
of Ethics.^ ^ 

' It may porh<ips be thought that in this section I have too con- 
fidently assumed that morality, or, more strictly, the moral senti- 
ments (including among these the feeling of authority which attaches 
to ethical imperatives), are due to the working of natural selection. 
I have no desire to dogmatise on a subject on which it is the 
business of the biologist and anthropologist to pronounce. But it 
seems dM&cult to believe that natural selection should not have had 
the most important share in producing and making permanent 
things so obviously useful. If the reader prefers to take the opposite 
view, and to regard moral sentiments as * accidental/ he may do so, 
without on that account being obliged to differ from my general 
argument. He will then, of course, class moral sentiments with the 
sesthotic emotions dealt with in the next dyipter. 

Of course I make no attempt to trace the causes of the variations 
on which selective action has vrorked, nor to distinguish between the 
moral sentiments, an inclination to or an aptitude for which has been 
bred into the ^physical organism of man or some races of men, and 
those which have been wrought only into the social organism of the 
family, the tribe, or the State. 
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Unfortunately for my reader, it is not possible 
wholly to omit from this section some references to 
the questionings which cluster round the time-wom 
debate on Determinism and Free Will; but my 
remarks will be brief, and as little tedious as may 
be. 

I have nothing here to do with the truth or un- 
truth of either of the contending theories. It is 
sufficient to remind the reader that on the natural- 
istic view, at least, free will is an absurdity, and that 
those who hold that view are bound to believe that, 
every decision at which mankind have arrived, and 
every consequent action which they have performed, 
was implicitly determined by the quajptity and dis- 
tribution of the various forms of matter and energy 
which preceded the birth of the solar systena. Tho 
fact, no doubt, remains ^ that every individual, while 
balancing between two courses, is under the inevi- 
table impression that he is at Uberty to pursue»either, 
and that it depends upon ‘himself’ and himself 
alone, ‘ himself ’ as distinguished from his character, 
his desires, his surroundings, and his antecedents, 
which of the offered alternatives he will elect to 
pursue. I do not know that any explanation has 
been proposed of what, on the naturalistic hypothesis, 

' At least, so it seems to me. There are, however, emineift' 
psychologists who differ. 
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we bust regard as a singular illusion. I venture 
with some diffidence to suggest, as a theory pro-* 
visionally adequate, perhaps, for scientific purposes, 
that the phenomenon is due to the same cause as so 
many other beneficent oddities in the organic world, 
namely, to natural selection. To an animal with no 
self-consciousness a sense of freedom would evidently 
be unnecessary, if not, indeed, absolutely unmeaning. 
But as soon as self-consciousness is developed, as 
soon as man begins to reflect, however crudely and 
imperfectly, upon himself and the world in which he 
lives, then deliberation, volition, and the sense of re- 
sponsibility become wheels in the ordinary machinery 
by which species-preserving actions are produced; 
and as these psychological states would be weakened 
or neutralised if they were accompanied by the im- 
mediate consciousness that they were as rigidly de 
termined by their antecedents as any other effects by 
any other causes, benevolent Nature steps in, and by 
a process of selective slaughter makes the conscious- 
ness in such circumstances practically impossible. 
The spectacle of all mankind suffering under the 
delusion that in their decision they are free, when, 
as a matter of fact, they are nothing 'of the kind, 
must certainly appear extremely ludicrous to any 
superior observer, were it possible to conceive, on 
the naturalistic hypothesis, that such observers 
should exist; and the comedy could not be other- 
wise than greatly relieved and heightened by the 
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performances of the small sect of philosophers' who, 

• knowing perfectly as an abstract truth that freedom 
is an absurdity, yet in moments of balance and de- 
liberation invariably conceive themselves to possess 
it, just as if they were savages or idealists. 

The roots of a superstition so ineradicable must 
lie deep in the groundwork of om inherited organism, 
and must, if not now, at least in the first beginning 
of self-consciousness, have been essential to the 
welfare of the race which entertained it. Yet it 
may, perhaps, he thought that this requires us to 
attribute to the dawn of intelligence ideas which are 
notoriously of late development; and that as the, 
primitive man knew nothing of ‘ invariable sequences ’ 
or ‘ universal causation,’ he could in nowise be em- 
barrassed in the struggle for existence by recognising 
that he and his proceedings were as absolutely deter- 
mined by their antecedents as sticks and stones. It 
is, of course, true that in any formal or philosophical 
shape such ideas would be as remote from the in- 
telligence of the savage as the differential cajculus. 
But it can, nevertheless, hardly be denied that, in 
some shape or other, there must be implicitly present 
to his consciousness the sense of freedom, since his 
fetichism largely consists in attributing to inanimate 
objects the spontaneity which he finds in himself ; 
and it seems equally certain that the sense, 1 will 
not say of constraint, but of inevitableness, would be 
as embarrassing to a savage in the act of choice as 
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it would to his more cultivated descendant, and 
would be not less productive of that moral im- 
poverishment which, as I proceed briefly to point 
out. Determinism is calculated to produce.' 

^ It seems to be regarded as quite simple and natural that this 
attribution of human spontaneity to inanimate objects should be the 
first stage in the interpretation of the external world, and that it 
should be only after the uniformity of material Nature had been con- 
clusively established by long and laborious experience that the same 
principles were applied to the inner experience of man himself. But, 
in truth, unless man in the very earliest stages of his development 
had believed himself to bo free, precisely the opposite order of dis- 
covery might have been anticipated. Even now our means of ex- 
ternal investigation arc so imperfect that it is rather a stretch of 
language to say that the theory of uniformity is in accordancctwith 
•experience, much less that it is established by it. On the contrary, 
the more refined are our experiments, the more elaborate are our 
precautions, the more difiicult it is to obtain results absolutely identi- 
cal with each other, qualitatively as well as quantitatively. So far, 
therefore, as mere observation goes. Nature seems to be always 
aiming at a uniformity which she never quite succeeds in attaining ; 
and though it is no doubt true that the differences are due to errors 
in the observations and not to errors in Nature, this manifestly can- 
not be proved by the observations themselves, but only by a theory 
established independently of the observations, and by whi^ h these 
may be corrected and interpreted. But a man’s own moL.'’es for 
acting in^ particular way at a particular time are simple compared 
with the complexities of the material world, and to himself at least 
might be known (one would suppose) with reasonable certainty. 
Here, then (wer^ it not for the inveterate illusion, old as self- 
consciousness itself, that at the moment of choice^ no uniformity 
of antecedents need insure a uniformity of consequences), would 
ha'^e been the natural starting-point and suggestion of a theory of 
causation which, as experience ripened and knowledge grew, 
might have gradually extended itself to the universe at large. Man 
would, in fact, have had nothing more to do than to apply to the 
chaotic complex of the macrocosm the principles of rigid and 
unchanging law by which he had discovered the microcosm to be 
governed. 
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And here I am anxious to avoid any appearance of 
the exaggeration which, as I think, has sometimes 
characterised discussions upon this subject. I admit 
that there is nothing in the theory of determinism 
which need modify the substance of the moral law. 
That which duty prescribes, or the ‘ Practical Eeason ’ 
recommends, is equally prescribed and recommended 
whether our actual decisions are or are not irrevoca- 
bly bound by a causal chain which reaches back in 
unbroken retrogression through a limitless past. It 
may also be admitted that no argument against good 
resolutions or virtuous endeavours can fairly be 
founded upon necessitarian doctrines. No doubt he 
who makes either good resolutions or virtuous en- 
deavours does so (on the determinist theory) because 
he could not do otherwise ; but nopf} the less may 
these play an important part among the antecedents 
by which moral actions are ultimately produced. An 
even stronger admission may, I think, be properly 
made. There is a fatalistic temper of m ind foimd 
in some of the greatest men of action, religious and 
irreligious, in which the sense that all that happens 
is fore-ordained does in no way weaken the energy 
of volition, but only adds a finer temper to the courage. 
It nevertheless remains the fact that the persistent 
realisation of the doctrine that voluntary decisions 
are as completely determined by external and (if you 
go far enough back) by material conditions as in- 
voluntary ones, does really conflict with the sense of 
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personal responsibility, and that with the sense of 
personal responsibility is bound up the moral will. * 
Nor is this all. It may be a small matter that deter- 
minism should render it thoroughly irrational to feel 
righteous indignation at the misconduct of other 
people. It cannot be wholly without importance 
that it should render it equally irrational to feel 
righteous indignation at our own. Self-condemna- 
tion, repentance, remorse, and the whole train of 
cognate emotions, are really so useful for the promo- 
tion of virtue, that it is a pity to find them at a 
stroke thus deprived of all reasonable foundation, and 
•reduced, if they are to survive at all, to the position 
of amiable but imintelligent weaknesses. It is clear, 
moreover, that these emotions, if they are to fall, 
will not fall |lone. What is to become of moral 
admiration ? The virtuous man wiU, indeed, continue 
to des^e and to receive admiration of a certain 
kind — the admiration, namely, which we justly accord 
to a well-made machine ; but this is a very different 
sentiment from that at present evoked by the heroic 
or the saintly ; and it is, therefore, much to be feared 
that, at least in the regipn of the higher feelings, the 
world will be no great gainer by the effective spread 
of sound naturalistic doctrine. 

No doubt this conflict between a creed which 
claims intellectual assent and emotions which have 
their root and justification in beliefs which are 
deliberately rejected, is greatly mitigated by the 
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precious faculty which the human race enjoys of 
quietly ignoring the logical consequences of its own 
accepted theories. If the abstract reason by which 
such theories are contrived always ended in pro- 
ducing a practice corresponding to them, natural 
selection would long ago have killed off all those 
who possessed abstract reason. If a complete accord 
between practice and speculation were required of 
us, philosophers would long ago have been elimi- 
nated. Nevertheless, the persistent conflict between 
that which is thought to be true, and that which is 
felt to be noble and of good report, not only pro- 
duces a sense of moral unrest in the individual, bu#; 
makes it impossible for us to avoid the conclusion 
that the creed which leads to such results is, some- 
how, unsuited for ‘ such beings as w^ are in such a 
world as ours.’ 


Ill 

There is thus an incongruity between the senti- 
ments subservient to morality, and the naturalistic 
account of their origin. It remains to inquire 
whether any better harmony prevails between the 
demands of the ethical imagination and what 
Naturalism tells us concerning the final goal of all 
human endeavour. 

This is plainly not a question of small or sub- 
sidiary importance, though it is one which I shall 
make no attempt to treat with anything like com- 
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pleteneBB. Two only of theBe ethical demands is it 
necessary, indeed, that I should here refer to ; that 
which requires the ends prescribed by morality to 
be consistent ; and that which requires them to be 
adequate. Can we say that either one or the other 
is of a kind which the naturalistic theory is able to 
satisfy ? 

The first of these questions — that relating to 
consistency — will no doubt be dealt with in different 
ways by various schools of moralists ; but by what- 
ever path they travel, all should arrive at a negative 
conclusion. Those who hold, as I do, that ‘ reason- 
Able self-love’ has a legitimate position among 
ethical ends ; that as a matter of fact it is a virtue 
wholly incompatible with what is commonly called 
selfishness ; an4 that society suffers not from having 
too much of it, but from having too little, will 
probably take the view that, until the world under- 
goes a very remarkable transformation, ,a complete 
harmony between ‘egoism ’ and ‘altruism,’ bet^\een 
the purftiit of the highest happiness for one’s self 
and the highest happiness for other people, can 
never be provided by a creed which refuses to admit 
that the deeds done and the character formed in 
this life can flow over into another, and there 
permit a reconciliation and an adjustment between 
the conflicting principles which are not always 
possible here. To those, again, who hold (as I 
think, erroneously) both that the ‘greatest happi- 
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c ness of the greatest number ’ is the right end of 
action, and also that, as a matter of fact, every 
agent invariably pursues his own, a heaven and a 
heU, which should make it certain that principle 
and interest were always in agreement, would seem 
almost a necessity. Not otherwise, neither by 
education, public opinion, nor positive law, can 
there be any assured harmony produced between 
that which man must do by the constitution of his 
will, and that which he ought to do according to the 
promptings of his conscience. On the other hand, 
it must be acknowledged that those moralists who 
are of opinion that ‘altruistic’ ends alone arer 
worthy of being described as moral, and that man 
is not incapable of pursuing them without any 
self-regarding motives, require no futrire life to eke 
out their practical system. But even they would 
probably not be unwilling to admit, with the rest of 
the world, that there is something jarring to the 
moral sense in a- comparison between the distribu- 
tion of happiness and the distribution of virtue, and 
that no better mitigation of the difficulty has yet 
been suggested than that Vhich is provided by a 
system of ‘rewards and punishments,’ impossible 
in any universe constructed on strictly naturalistic 
principles. 

With this bare indication of some of the points 
which naturally suggest themselves in connection 
with the first question suggested above, I pass on to 
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the more interesting problem raised by the second : 
that which is concerned with the emotional 
adequacy of the ends prescribed by Naturalistic 
Ethics. And in order to consider this to the best 
advantage I will assume that we are dealing with 
an ethical system which puts these ends at their 
highest ; which charges them, as it were, to the full 
with all that, on the naturalistic theory, they are 
capable of containing. Taking, then, as my text no 
narrow or egoistic scheme, I will suppose that in 
the perfection and felicity of the sentient creation 
we may find the all-inclusive object prescribed by 
morality for human endeavour. Does this, then, or 
does it not, supply us with all that is needed to 
ratisfy our ethical imagination? Does it, or does 
it not, provide jis with an ideal end, not merely big 
enough to exhaust our energies, but great enough to 
satisfy ojir aspirations ? 

At first sight the question may seem absurd. 
The object is admittedly worthy ; it is admittedly 
beyond cur reach. The unwearied efforts of count- 
less generations, the slow accumulation of inherited 
experience, may, to those who find themselves able 
to read optimism into evolution, promise some faint 
approximation to the millennium at some far distant 
epoch. How, then, can we, whose own contribution 
to the great result must be at the best insignificant, 
at the worst nothing or worse than nothing, 
presume to think that the prescribed object is less 
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than adequate to our highest emotional require- 
^ ments ? The reason is plain : our ideals are framed, 
not according to the measure of our performances, 
but according to the measure of our thoughts ; and 
our thoughts about the world in which we live 
tend, under the influence of increasing knowledge, 
constantly to dwarf our estimate of the importance 
of man, if man be indeed, as Naturalism would have 
us believe, no more than a phenomenon among 
phenomena, a natural object among other natural 
objects. 

For what is man looked at from this point of 
view? Time was when his tribe and its fortune^ 
were enough to exhaust the energies and to bound 
the imagination of the primitive sage.' The gods’ 
peculiar care, the central object of^^ an attendant 
universe, that for which the sun shone and the dew 
fell, to which the stars in their courses ministered, 
it drew its origin in the past from divine ancestors, 
and might by divine favour be destined to an in- 
definite existence of success and triumphs in the 
future. These ideas represent no early or rudi- 
mentary stage in the huma^ thought, yet have we 
left them far behind. The family, the tribe, the 
nation, are no longer enough to absorb our interests. 
Man — past, present, and future — lays claim to our 

* The line of thought liere is identical with that which I pursued 
in an already published essay on the Religion of Humamty. 1 have 
not hesitated to borrow the phraseology of that essay wherever it 
seemed convenient. 
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devotion. What, then, can we say of him? Man, 
so far as natural science by itself is able to teach 
usj is no longer the final cause of the universe, the 
Heaven-descended heir of all the ages. His very 
existence is an accident, his story a brief and transi- 
tory episode in the life of one of the meanest of the 
planets. Of the combination of causes which first 
converted a dead organic compound into the living 
progenitors of humanity, science, indeed, as yet 
knows nothing. It is enough that from such 
beginnings famine, disease, and mutual slaughter, 
fit nurses of the future lords of creation, have 
^adually evolved, after infinite travail, a race with 
conscience enough to feel that it is vile, and 
'ntelligence enough to know that it is insignificant. 
We survey thg past, and see that its history is of 
blood and tears, of helpless blundering, of wild 
revolt, of stupid acquiescence, of empty aspirations. 
We sound the future, and learn that after a period, 
long compared with the individual life, but short 
indeed eompared with the divisions of time open to 
our investigation, the energies of our system will 
decay, the glory of the spn will be dimmed, and the 
earth, tideless and inert, will no longer tolerate the 
race which has for a moment disturbed its solitude. 
Man will go down into the pit, and all his thoughts 
will perish. The uneasy consciousness, which in 
this obscure comer has for a brief space broken the 
contented silence of the universe, will be at rest. 


n 
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Matter will know- itself no longer. ‘Imperishable 
monuments’ and ‘immortal deeds,’ death itself, 
and love stronger than death, will be as though 
they had never been. Nor will an3rthing that is 
be better or be worse for all that the labour, genius, 
devotion, and suffering of man have striven through 
countless, generations to effect. 

It is no reply to say that the substance of the 
Moral Law need suffer no change through any 
modification of our views of man’s place in the 
imiverse. This may be true, but it is irrelevant. 
We desire, and desire most passionately when we 
are most ourselves, to give our service to that 
which is Universal, and to that which is Abiding. 
Of what moment is it, then (from this point of 
view), to be assured of the fixity of the moral law 
when it and the sentient world, where alone it has 
any significance, are alike destined to vanish utterly 
away within periods trifling beside those witii which 
the geologist and the astronomer lightly deal in 
the course of their habitual speculations ? No 
doubt to us ordinary men in our ordinary moments 
considerations like these n^ay seem far off and of 
little meaning. In the hurry and bustle of every* 
day life death itself — the death of the individual — 
seems shadowy and unreal ; how much more 
shadowy, how much less real, that remoter bat 
not less certain death which must some day over- 
take the race I Yet, after all, it is in moments of 
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reflection that the worth of creeds may best be 
tested; it is through moments of reflection that 
they come into living and effectual contact with our 
active life. It cannot, therefore, be a matt^ to us 
of small moment that, as we learn to survey the 
material world with a wider vision, as we more 
clearly measure the true proportions which man and 
his performances bear to the ordered Whole, our 
practical ideal gets relatively dwarfed and beggared, 
till we may well feel inclined to ask whether so 
transitory and so unimportant an accident in the 
general scheme of things as the fortunes of tiie 
human race can any longer satisfy aspirations and 
emotions nourished upon beliefs in the Everlasting 
and the Divine. 
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CHAPTER II 

NATURALISM AND .ESTHETIC 
I 

In the last chapter I considered the effects which 
Naturalism must tend to produce upon the senti- 
ments associated with Morality. I now proceed to 
consider the same question in connection with the ^ 
sentiments known as aesthetic ; and as I assumed that 
the former class were, like other evolutionary utilities, 
in the main produced by the normal operation of 
selection, so I now assume that the latter, Jbeing (at 
least in any developed stage) quite useless for the 
preservation of the individual or species, must be 
regarded, upon the naturalistic hypothesist as mere 
by-products of the great machinery by which organic 
life is varied and sustained. It will not, I hope, be 
supposed that I propose to offer this distinction as a 
material contribution towards the definition either 
of ethic or of aesthetic sentiments. This is a ques- 
tion in *which I am in no way interested ; and I am 
quite prepared to admit that some emotions which 
in ordinary language would be described as ‘ moral,’ 
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are nseless enough to be included in the class of 
natural accidents; and also that this class may, 
indeed does, include many emotions which no one 
following common usage would characterise as 
SBsthetic. The fact remains, however, that the 
capacity for every form of feeling must in the main 
either be, or not be, the direct result of selection 
and elimination ; and whereas in the first section of 
the last chapter I considered the former class, taking 
moral emotion as their type, so now I propose to 
offer some observations on the second class, taking 
as their type the emotions excited by the Beautiful. 
Whatever value these Notes may have will not 
necessarily be affected by any error that I may 
have made in the apportionment between the two 
divisions, and «the reader may make what redistri- 
bution he thinks fit, without thereby necessarily 
invalidating the substance of the conclusions which 
I offer for his acceptance. 

I do not, however, anticipate that there will be 
any seribus objection raised from the scientific side 
to the description of developed sssthetic emotion as 
‘ accidental,’ in the sens# in which that word is here 
employed. The obstacle I have to deal with in 
conducting the argument of this chapter is of a 
different kind. My object is to indicate the conse- 
quences which flow from a purely naturalistic treat- 
ment of the theory of the Beautiful ; and I am at 
ooce met with the difficulty that, so far as I am 
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aware, no such treatment has ever been attempted 
on a large scale, and that the fragmentary contribu- 
tions which have been made to the subject do not 
meet with general acceptance on the part of scien- 
tific investigators themselves. To say that certain 
capacities for highly complex feeling are not the- 
direct result of natural selection, and were not 
evolved to aid the race in the struggle for existence, 
may be a true, but is a purely negative account of 
the matter, and gives but little help in dealing with 
the two questions to which an answer is especially 
required : namely. What are the causes, historical, 
psychological, and physiological, which enable us to 
derive aosthotic gratification from some objects, and 
forbid us to derive it from others ? and. Is there 
any fixed and permanent element ia Beauty, any 
unchanging reality which we perceive in or through 
beautiful objects, and to which normal aesthetic feel- 
ings correspond ? 

• Now, it is clear that on the naturalistic hypo- 
thesis the second question cannot be propeScly dealt 
with till some sort of answer has been given to the 
first; and the answers given to the first seem so 
unsatisfactory that they can hardly be regarded as 
even provisionally adequate. 

In order to realise the difficulties and, as I think, 
the shoi:l;comings of existing theories on the subject, 
let us take the case of Music— by far the most conr 
venient of the Fine Arts for our purpose, partly 
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because, unlike Architecture, it serves no very 
obvious purpose,* and we are thus absolved from 
giving any opinion on the relation between beauty 
uid utility; partly because, unlike Painting and 
Poetry, it has no external reference, and we are 
thus absolved from giving any opinion on the rela- 
tion between beauty and truth. Of the inestimable 
blessings which these peculiarities carry with them, 
any one may judge who has ever got bogged in the 
barren controversies concerning the Beautiful and 
the Useful, the Beal and the Ideal, which fill so 
large a space in certain classes of aesthetic literature. 
G-reat indeed will he feel the advantages to be of 
dealing with an Art whose most characteristic utter- 
ances have so little directly to do either with utility 
or truth. 

What, then, is the cause of our delight in 
Music i It is sometimes hastily said to have 
originated in the ancestors of man through the 
action of sexual selection. This is of course impos- 
sible. <Bexual selection can only work on materials 
already in existence. Like other forms of selection, 
it can improve, but it cannot create ; and the 
capacity for enjo3ring music (or noise) on the part of 
the female, and the capa ity for making it on the 
part of the male, must both have existed in a rudi- 

♦ 

* 1 may be permitted to ignore Mr. Spencer’s suggestion that the 
function of music is to promote sympathy by improving our 
modulation in speech. 
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mentary state before matrimonial preferences can 
have improved either one gift or the other. I do 
not in any case quite understand how sexual 
selection is supposed even to improve the capacity 
for enjoyment. If the taste exist, it can no doubt 
develop the means required for its gratification ; but 
how can it improve the taste itself ? The females 
of certain species of spiders, I believe, like to see 
good dancing. Sexual selection, therefore, no doubt 
may gradually improve the dancing of the male. 
The females of many animals are, it seems, fond of 
particular kinds of noise. Sexual selection may 

I 

therefore gradually furnish the male with the 
apparatus by which appropriate noises may be pro- 
duced. In both cases, however, a pre-existing taste 
is the cause of the variation, not the vpriation of the 
taste ; nor, except in the case of the advanced arts, 
which do not flourish at a period when thqpe who 
successfully practise them have any advantage in 
the matrimonial struggle, does taste appear to be 
one of the necessary qualifications of the sutfcessful 
artist. Of course, if violin-playing were an impor- 
tant aid to courtship, sexual selection would tend 
to develop that musical feeling and discrimination, 
without which good violin-playing is impossible. 
But a grasshopper requires no artistic sensibility 
before it can successfully rub its wing-cases to- 
gether ; so that Nature is only concerned to provide 
the anatomical machinery by which such rubbing.may 
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result in a sibilation gratifying to the existing 
aesthetic sensibilities of the female, but cannot in 
any way be concerned in developing the artistic 
side of those sensibilities themselves. 

Sexual selection, therefore, however well it may 
be fitted to give an explanation of a large number of 
animal noises and of the growth of the organs by 
which they are produced, throws but little light on 
the origin and development of musical feeling, either 
in animals or men. And the other explanations I 
have seen do not seem to me much better. Take, 
for instance, Mr. Spencer’s modification of Eousse^u’s 
theory. According to Mr. Spencer, strong emotions 
are naturally accompanied by muscular exertion, and, 
among other muscular exertions, by contractions and 
extensions of ^the muscles of the chest, abdomen, 
and vocal cords.’ The resultant noises recall by 
associaijon the emotions which gave them birth, and 
from tL.u primord! coincidence sprang, as we are 
asked to believe, first cadenced speech, and then 
music. Now I do not desire to quarrel "with the 
* primordial coincidence.’ My point is, that even if 
it ever took place, it affords no explanation of any 
modem feeling for music. Grant that a particular 
emotion produced a ‘ contraction of the abdomen,’ 
that the ' contraction of the abdomen ’ produced a 
sound or series of sounds, and that, through this 
association with the originating emotion, the sound 
ultimately came to have independent aesthetic value. 
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^ how are we advanced towards any explanation of 
the fact that quite different sound-effects now please 
ns, and that the nearer we get to the original noises, 
the more hideous they appear? How does the 
‘ primordial coincidence ’ account for our ancestors 
liking the tom-tom ? And how does the fact that 
our ancestors liked the tom-tom account for our 
liking the Ninth Symphony ? 

The truth is that Mr. Spencer’s theory, like all 
others which endeavour to trace back the pleasure- 
giving qualities of art to some simple and original 
association, slurs over the real difficulties of the 
problem. If it is the primitive association which 
produces the pleasure-giving quality, the further this 
is left behind by the developing art, the less pleasure 
should be produced. Of course, if the art is con- 
tinually fed from other associations and different 
experiences, if fresh emotional elements a^e con- 
stantly added to it capable of being worn and 
weathered into the fitting soil for an aesthetic har- 
vest, in that case, no doubt, we may suppose that 
with each new development its pleasure-giving 
qualities may be enriched and multiplied. But then, 
it is to these new elements and to these new experi- 
ences, not to the ‘ primordial coincidence,’ that we 
should mainly look for the causal explanation of our 
aesthetic feeling. In the case of music, where are 
these new elements and experiences to be found ? 
None can tell us ; few theorists even try. Indeed, 
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the procedure of those who account for music by 
searching for the primitive association which first in 
the history of man or of his ancestors conferred 
sesthetic value upon noise, is as if one should explain 
the Amazon in its flood by pointing to the rivulet 
in the far Andes which, as the tributary most distant 
from its mouth, has the honour of being called its 
source. This may be allowed to stand as a geogra- 
phical description, but it is very inadequate as a 
physical explanation. Dry up the rivulet, and the 
huge river would still flow on, without abatement or 
diminution. Only its titular origin has been touched ; 
and if we would know the Amazon in its beginnings, 
and trace back the history of the vast result through 
all the complex ramifications of its contributory 
causes, each great confluent must be explored, each 
of the countless streams enumerated whose gathered 
waters«sweep into the sea four thousand miles across 
the plain. 

The imperfection of this mode of procedure will 
becom^ clear if we compare it with that adopted by 
the same school of theorists when they endeavour to 
e:ii.plain the beauty of landscape. I do not mean to 
express any assent to their account of the causes 
of our feelings for scenery ; on the contrary, these 
accounts seem to me untenable. But though unte- 
nable, they are not on the face of them inadequate. 
Natural objects — the sky and hills, woods and waters 
— are spread out before us as they were spread out 
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before our remotest ancestors, and there is no ob- 
vious absurdity (if the hereditary transmission of 
acquired qualities be granted) in conceiving them, 
through the secular experience of mankind, to be- 
come charged with associations which reappear for 
us in the vague and massive form of sesthetic plea- 
sure. But according to all association theories of 
music, that which is charged with the raw material 
of sesthetic pleasure is not the music we wish to 
have explained, but some primeval howl, or at best 
the unmusical variations of ordinary speech, and no 
solution whatever is offered of the paradox that the 
sounds which give musical delight .have no associa- 
tions, and that the sounds which have associations 
give no musical delight. 

It is, perhaps, partly in consequenos of these or 
analogous difficulties, but mainly in consequence of 
his views on heredity, which preclude him from 
accepting any theory which involves the transmis- 
sion of acquired qualities, that Weismann gives an 
account of the musical sense which is pirdtically 
equivalent to the denial that any explanation of the 
pleasure we derive from music is possible at all. 
For him, the faculties which enable us to appreciate 
and enjoy music were evolved for entirely different 
purposes, and it is a mere accident that, when they 
come into relation with certain combinations of 
sound, we obtain through their means aesthetic 
gratification. Mankind, no doubt, are continually 
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inventing new musical devices, as they are con> 
tinually inventing new dishes. But as the second 
process implies an advance in the art of cookery, but 
no transmitted modification in the human palate, so 
the former implies musical progress, but no change 
in the innate capacities of successive generations of 
listeners.' 


II 

This is, perhaps, a sufficiently striking example 
of the unsatisfactory condition of scientific aesthetics, 
and may serve to show how difficult it is to find in 
the opinions of different authorities a common body 
of doctrine on which to rest the argument of this 
chapter. I should imagine, however, both from the 
speculations to which I have just briefly adverted, 
and from any others with which I am acquainted,* 
that up person who is at all in sympathy with the 
naturalistic view of things would maintun that 
there anywhere exists an intrinsic and essential 
quality of beauty, independent of the feelings and the 
taste of the observer. The very nature, indeed, of 
the senses principally engaged indicates that on the 
naturalistic hypothesis they cannot, in most cases, 
refer to any external and permanent object of beauty. 
For Naturalism (as commonly held) is deeply com- 

‘ 1 have made no allusion to Helmholtz’s classic investigations, 
for these deal chiefly with the physical character of the sounds, or 
eombinations of sound, which give us pleasure, but do not pretend 
fully to answer the question why they give pleasure. 
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mitted to the distinction between the primary and 
the secondary qualities of matter ; the former (exten- 
sion, solidity, and so forth) being supposed to exist 
as they are perceived, while the latter (such as 
sound and colour) are due to the action of the 
primary qualities upon the sentient organism, and 
apart from the sentient organism have no indepen- 
dent being. Every scene in Nature, therefore, and 
every work of art, whose beauty consists either 
directly or indirectly, either presentatively or repre- 
sentatively, in colour or in sound, has, and can have, 
no more permanent existence than is possessed by 
that relation between the senses and our material 
environment which gave them birth, and in the 
absence of which they perish. If we could perceive 
the succession of events which constij;ute a sunset 
. exactly as they occur, as they are (physically, not 
metaphysically speaking) in themselves, they^would, 
so far as we can guess, have no aesthetic merit, or 
even meaning. If we could perform the same 
operation on a symphony, it would end in«a like 
result. The first would be no more than a special 
agitation of the ether ; the sefsond would be no more 
than a special agitation of the air. However much 
they might excite the curiosity of the physicist or 
the mathematician, for the artist they could no 
longer possess either interest or significsince. 

It might, however, be said that the Beautiful, 
although it cannot be called permanent as compared 
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with the general framework of the external world, 
is, nevertheless, sufficiently permanent for all human 
purposes, inasmuch as it depends upon fixed rela- 
tions between our senses and their material sur- 
roundings. Without at present stopping to dispute 
this, let us consider whether we have any right to 
suppose that even this degree of ‘ objectivity ’ can 
be claimed for the quality of beauty. In order to 
settle the question we can, on the naturalistic hypo- 
thesis, appeal, it would seem, to only one authority, 
namely, the experience of mankind. Does this, 
then, provide us with any evidence that beauty is 
more than the name for a miscellaneous flux of 
endlessly varying causes, possessing no property in 
common, except that at some place, at some time, 
and in some ^oerson, they have shown themselves 
able to evoke the kind of feeling which we choose to 
describe as aesthetic ? 

Put thus there seems room for but one enswer. 
The variations of opinion on the subject of beauty 
are notorious. Discordant pronouncements are 
made by different races, different ages, different 
individuals, the same individual at di^erent times. 
I!Tor does it seem possible to devise any scheme by 
which an authoritative verdict can be extracted from 
this chaos of contradiction. An appeal, indeed, is 
sometimes made from the opinion of the vulgar to 
the decision of persons of ‘ trained sensibility ; ’ and 
there is no doubt that, as a matter of fact, through 
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the action of those who profess to belong to this 
class, an orthodox tradition has grown up which 
may seem at first sight almost to provide some faint 
approximation to the ‘ objective ’ standard of which 
we are in search. Yet it will be evident on con- 
sideration that it is not simply on their ‘trained 
sensibility ’ that experts rely in forming their 
opinion. The ordinary critical estimate of a work 
of art is the result of a highly complicated set of 
antecedents, and by no means consists in a simple 
and naked valuation of the ‘ aesthetic thrill ’ which 
the aforesaid work produces in the critic, now and 
here. If it were so, clearly it could not be of any 
importance to the art critic when and by whom any 
particular work of art was produced. Problems of 
age and questions of authorship ^would be left 
entirely to the historian, and the student of the 
beautiful would, as such, ask himself no guestion 
but this ; How and why are my aesthetic sensibili- 
ties affected by this statue, poem, picture, as it is 
in itself ? or (to put the same thing in a fcarm less 
open to metaphysical disputation), "What would my 
feelings towards it be if I v'ere totally ignorant of 
its date, its author, and the circumstances of its 
production ? 

As we all know, these collateral considerations are 
never in practice ignored by the critic. He is pre- 
occupied, and rightly preoccupied, by a multitude of 
questions beyond the mere valuation of the out- 
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standing amonnt of aesthetic enjoyment which, in the 
year 1892, any artistic or literary work, taken sim- 
plidter, is, as a matter of fact, capable of producing. 
He is much concerned with its technical peculiarities. 
He is anxious to do justice to its author, to assign 
him his true rank among the productive geniuses of 
his age and country, to make due allowance for his 
‘environment,’ for the traditions in which' he was 
nurtured, for the causes which make his creative 
genius embody itself in one form rather than in 
another. Never for one instant does the critic forget, 
or allow his reader to forget, that the real magnitude 
of the foreshortened object under observation must 
be estimated by the rules of historical perspective. 
Never doeshe omit, in dealing with the artistic legacies 
of bygone times) to take account of any long-accepted 
opinion which may exist concerning them. He 
endeavours to make himself the exponent of the 
‘correct view.’ His judgment is, consciously or 
unconsciously, but not, I think, wrongly, a sort of 
comproiftise between that which he would form if 
he drew solely from his own inner experience, and 
that which has been fonfled for him by the accumu- 
lated wisdom of his predecessors on the bench. He 
expounds case-made law. He is partly the creature 
and partly the creator of a critical tradition ; and we 
can easily conjecture how devious his course would 
be, were his orbit not largely controlled by the attrac- 
tion of received views, if we watch the disastrous fate 
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which BO often overtakes him when he pronounces 
judgment on new works, or on works of which there 
is no estimate embodied in any literary creed which 
he thinks it necessary to respect. Voltaire’s opinion 
of Shakespeare does not make one think less of 
Voltaire, but it throws an interesting light on the 
genesis of average critical decisions and the normal 
growth of taste. 

From those considerations, which might easily be 
supplemented, it seems plain that the opinions of 
critical experts represent, not an objective standard, 
if ?uch a thing there be, but an historical compromise. 
The agreement among them, so far as such a thing 
is to be found, is not due solely to the fact that with 
their own eyes they all see the same things, and 
therefore say the same things ; it is? not wholly the 
result of a common experience : it arises in no 
small measure from their sympathetic endeavours 
to see as others have seen, to feel as others have 
felt, to judge as others have judged. This may be, 
and I suppose is, the fairest way of comparing the 
merits of deceased artists. But, at the same time, 
it makes it impossible for US to attach much weight 
to the assumed consensus of the ages, or to suppose 
that this, so far as it exists, implies the reality of a 
standard independent of the varying whims and 
fancies of individual critics. In truth, however, the 
consensus of the ages, even about the greatest 
works of creative genius, is not only in part due to 
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the process of critical manufacture indicated above, 
but its whole scope and magnitude are absurdly 
exaggerated in the phrases which pass current on 
the subject. This is not a question, be it observed, 
of sesthetic right and wrong, of good taste or bad 
taste ; it is a question of statistics. We are not 
here concerned with what the mass of mankind, 
even of educated mankind, ought to feel, but with 
what as a matter of fact they do feel, about the 
works of literature and art which they have 
inherited from the past. And I believe that every 
impartial observer will admit that, of the aesthetic 
emotion actually experienced by any generation, the 
merest fraction is due to the ‘ immortal ’ produc- 
tions of the generations which have long preceded 
it. Their immortality is largely an immortality of 
libraries and museums; they supply material to 
critics and historians, rather than enjoymrnt to 
mankind ; and if it were to be maintained that one 
music-hall song gives more sesthetic pleasure in a 
night than the most exquisite compositions of 
Palestrina in a decade, I know not how the proposi- 
tion could be refuted. ^ 

The ancient Norsemen supposed that besides 
the soul of the dead, which went to the region of 
departed spirits, there survived a ghost, haunting, 
though not for ever, the scenes of his earthly 
labours. At first vivid and almost lifelike, it 
slbwly waned and faded, until at length it vanished, 
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leaving behind it no trace or memory of its spectral 
presence amidst the throng of living men. So, it 
seems to me, is the immortality we glibly predicate 
of departed artists. If they survive at all, it is but 
a shadowy life they live, moving on through the 
gradations of slow decay to distant but inevitable 
death. They can no longer, as heretofore, speak 
directly to the hearts of their fellow-men, evoking 
their tears or laughter, and all the pleasures, be 
they sad or merry, of which imagination holds the 
secret. Driven from the market-place, they become 
first the companions of the student, then the victims 
of the specialist. He who would still hold familiar 
intercourse with them must train himself to pene- 
trate the veil which, in ever-thickening folds, 
conceals them from the ordinary ^aze; he must 
catch the tone of a vanished society, he must move 
in a circle of alien associations, he must think in a 
language not his own. Need we, then, wonder that 
under such conditions the outfit of a critic is as 
much intellectual as emotional, or that if %:om off 
the complex sentiments vnth which they regard the 
‘ immortal legacies of the jfitast ’ we strip all that is 
due to interests connected with history, with bio- 
graphy, with critical analysis, with scholarship, and 
v^th technique, but a small modicum will, as a rule, 
remain which can with justice be attributed to pure 
sssthetic sensibility. 
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III 

I have, however, no intention of implying by the 
preceding observations that the aesthetic feelings of 
*the vulgar’ are less sophisticated than those of 
the learned. A very cursory examination of ‘ public 
taste ’ and its revolutions may suffice to convince 
any one of the contrary. And, in the first place, let 
us ask why every ‘ public ’ has a taste ? And why, 
at least in Western communities, that taste is so apt 
to alter ? Why, in other words, do communities or 
sections of communities so often feel the same th^ig 
at the same time, and so often feel different things 
at different times ? Why is there so much unifor- 
mity, and why is there so much change ? 

These questions are of great interest, although 
they have not, perhaps, met with all the attention 
they deserve. In these Notes it would not be 
fitting to attempt to deal with them at length, and 
I shall only offer observations on two points which 
seem retevant to the design of the present chapter. 

The question of Unifonhity is best approached 
at the humbler end of tile aesthetic scale, in connec- 
tion, not with art in its narrower and loftier sense, 
but with dress. Everybody is acquainted, either by 
observation or by personal experience, with the 
coercive force of fashion; but not everybody is 
aware what an instructive and interesting pheno- 
menon it presents. Consider the case of bonnets 
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During the same season all persons belonging, or 
aspiring to belong, to the same ‘public,’ if they wear 
bonnets at all, wear bonnets modelled on the same 
type. Why do they do this ? If we were asking a 
similar question, not about bonnets, but about steam- 
engines, the answer would be plain. People tend at 
the same date to use the same kind of engine for 
the same kind of purpose because it is the best 
available. They change their practice when a better 
one is invented. But as so used the words ‘ better ’ 
and ‘ best ’ have no application to modem dress. 
N^jther efficiency nor economy, it will at once be 
admitted, supplies the grounds of choice or the 
motives for variation. 

If, again, we were asking the question about some 
grosit phase of art, we should probably be told that 
the general acceptance of it by a whole generation 
was due to some important combination of, historic 
causes, acting alike on artist and on public. Such 
causes no doubt exist and have existed ; but the case 
of fashion proves that uniformity is not jteoduced 
by them alone, since it will hardly be pretended that 
there is any widely diffutied cause in the social 
environment, except the coercive operation of 
fashion itself, which should make the bonnets which 
were thought becoming in 1881 unbecoming in the 
year 1892 . 

Again, we might be told that art contains essen- 
tial principles of self-development, which require one 
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prodnctive phase to succeed another by a kind of 
inner necessity, and determine not merely that there 
shall be variation, hut what that variation shall be. 
This also may be, and is, in a certain sense, true. 
But it can hardly be supposed that we can explain 
the fashions which prevail in any year by assuming, 
not merely that the fashions of the previous years 
were foredoomed to change, but also that, in the 
nature of the case, only one change was possible, 
that, namely, which actually took place. Such a 
doctrine would be equivalent to saying that if all 
the bonnet-wearers were for a space deprived of any 
knowledge of each . other’s proceedings (all other 
things remaining the same), they would, on the re- 
sumption of their ordinary intercourse, find that they 
had all inclinti^ towards much the same modification 
of the type of bonnet p|evalent before their separa- 
tion — % conclusion which seems to me, I confess, to 
be somewhat improbable. 

It may perhaps be hazarded, as a further cxpla- 
nationf that this uniformity of practice is indeed a 
fact, and is really produced by a complex group of 
causes which we denonainate ‘ fashion,’ but that it is 
a uniformity of practice alone, not of taste or feeling, 
and has no real relation to any {esthetic problem 
whatever. This is a question the answer to which 
can be supplied, I apprehend, by observation alone ; 
and the answer which observation enables us to 
give seems to me quite unambiguous. If, as is 
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possible, my readers have bat small experience in 
' such matters themselves, let them examine the ex* 
periences of their acquaintance. They will find, if I 
mistake not, that by whatever means conformity to 
a particular pattern may have been brought about, 
those who conform are not, as a rule, conscious of 
coercion by an external and arbitrary authority. 
They do not act under penalty ; they yield no un- 
willing obedience. On the contrary, their admiration 
for a ‘ well-dressed person,’ quA well-dressed, is at 
least as genuine an aesthetic approval as any they 
^re in the habit of expressing for other forms of 
beauty ; just as their objection to an out-worn 
fashion is based on a perfectly genuine aesthetic 
dislike. They are repelled by the unaccustomed 
sight, as a reader of discrimination jis repelled by 
, turgidity or false pathos. It appears to them ugly, 
even grotesque, and they turn from it with an aver- 
sion as disinterested, as unperturbed by personal or 
* society ’ considerations, as if they were critics con- 
templating the production of some pretender in the 
region of Great Art. 

In truth this tendency in, matters aesthetic is only 
a particular case of a general tendency to agreement 
which plays an even more important part in other 
departments of human activity. Its operation, 
beneficent doubtless on the whole, may be traced 
through all social amd political life. We owe to it 
in part that deep-lying likeness in tastes, in opinions, 
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and in habits, without which cohesion among the 
individual units of a community would be impossible, 
and which constitutes the unmoved platform on 
which we fight out our political battles. It is no 
contemptible factor among the forces by which 
nations are created and religions disseminated and 
maintained. If is the very breath of life to sects 
and coteries. Sometimes, no doubt, its results are 
ludicrous. Sometimes they are unfortunate. Some- 
times merely insignificant. Under which of these 
heads we should class our ever-changing uniformity 
in dress 1 will not take upon me to determine. ^ It 
is sufficient for my present purpose to point out that 
the SBsthetic likings which fashion originates, how- 
ever trivial, are perfectly genuine ; and that to an 
origin similar tin kind, however different in dignity 
and permanence, should be traced much of the 
characteristic quality which gives its special flavour 
to the higher artistic sentiments of each succt-ssive 
generation. 

IV 

It is, of course, truefhat this * tendency to agree- 
ment,’ ' this principle of drill, cannot itself determine 

' Of course the * tendency to agreement ’ is not presented to the 
reader as a simple, undecomposable social force. It is, doubtless, 
highly complex, one of its most important elements being, I suppose, 
the instinct of uncritical imitation, which is the very basis of all 
effective education. The line of thought hinted at in this paragraph 
is pursued much further in the Third Part of this Essay. 
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the objects in respect of which the agreement is to 
take place. It can do much to make every member 
of a particular ' public ’ like the same bonnet, or the 
same epic, at the same time ; but it cannot deter- 
mine what that bonnet or that epic is to be. A 
fashion, as the phrase goes, has to be ' set,’ and the 
persons who set it manifestly do not follow it. 
What, then, do they follow ? We note the influences 
that move the flock. What moves the bell-wether ? 

Here again much might conveniently be learnt 
from an examination of fashion and its changes, for 
these provide us with a field of research where we 
arc disturbed by no preconceived theories or incon- 
venient admirations, and where we may dissect our 
subject with the cold impartiality which befits 
scientific investigation. The reader,# however, may 
think that enough has been done already by this 
method ; and I shall accordingly pursue ,a more 
general treatment of the subject, premising that in 
the brief observations which follow no complete 
analysis of the complexity of concrete Nliture is 
attempted, or is, indeed, necessary for my purpose. 

It will be convenient, ifi- the first place, to dis- 
tinguish between the mode in which the public who 
enjoy, and the artists who produce, respectively 
promote aesthetic change. That the public are often 
weary and expectant — weary of what is provided for 
them, and expectant of some good thing to come — 
will hardly be denied. Yet I do not think they can 
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be usually credited with the conscious demand for a , 
fresh artistic development. For though they often 
want some new thing, they do not often want a 
new kmd of thing; and accordingly it commonly, 
though not invariably, happens that, when the 
new thing appears, it is welcomed at first by the- 
few, and only gradually — by the force of fashion 
and otherwise — conquers the genuine admiration of 
the many. 

The artist, on the other hand, is moved in no 
small measure by a desire that his work should be 
his own, no pale reflection of another’s methods 
but an expression of himself in his own language. 
He will vary for the better if he can, yet, rather than 
be conscious of repetition, he will vary for the worse ; 
for vary he must, either in substance or in form, 
unless he is to be in his own eyes, not a creator, but * 
an imitator ; not an artist, but a copyist.* 

It will be observed that I am not oblig.’d to 
draw the dividing-line between originality and 
plagiaAsm ; to distinguish*between the man who is 
one of a school, and the man who has done no more 
than merely catch tUb trick of a master. It is 
enough that the artist himself draws the distinction, 
and will never consciously allow himself to sink from 
the first category into the second. 

‘ No doubt it is an echo of this feeling that makes purchasers 
commonly prefer a bad original to the best copy of the best original — 
a preference which in argument it would be exceedingly difficult to 
justify. 
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We have here, then, a general cause of change, 
but not a cause of change in any particular direction, 
or of any particular amount. These I believe to be 
determined in part by the relation between the 
artists and the public for whom they produce, and in 
part by the condition of the art itself at the time the 
change occurs. As regards the first, it is commonly 
said that the artist is the creation of his age, and 
the discovery of this fact is sometimes thought to 
be a momentous contribution made by science to the 
theory of aesthetic evolution. The statement, how- 
ever, is unfortunately worded. The action of the 
age is, no doubt, important, but it would be more 
accurate, I imagine, to describe it as destructive 
than as creative; it does not so much produce as 
select. It is true, of course, that the influence of 
• ‘ the environment ’ in moulding, developing, and 
stimulating genius within the limits of its original 
capacity is very great, and may seem, especially in 
the humbler walks of artistic production, to be all- 
powerful. But innate and original genius is &ot the 
creation of any age. It is a biological accident, the 
incalculable product of two* sets of ancestral ten- 
dencies ; and what the age does to these biological 
accidents is not to create them, but to choose from 
them, to encourage those which are in harmony with 
its spirit, to crush out and to sterilise the rest. Its 
action is analogous to that which a plot of groxmd 
exercises on the seeds which fall upon it. Some 
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thrive, some languish, some die ; and the resulting , 
vegetation is sharply characterised, not because few 
kinds of seed have there sown themselves, but 
because few kinds have been allowed to grow up. 
Without pushing the parallel too far, it may yet 
serve to illustrate the truth that, as a stained window’ 
derives its character and significance from the 
absorption of a large portion of the rays which 
endeavour to pass through it, so an age is what it is, 
not only by reason of what it fosters, but as much, 
perhaps, by reason of what it destroys. We may con- 
ceive, then, that from the total but wholly unknown 
number of men of productive capacity born in any 
generation, those whose gifts are in harmony with 
the tastes of their contemporaries will produce their 
best ; those -w^iose gifts are wholly out of harmony 
will be extinguished, or, which is very nearly the same « 
thing, will produce only for the benefit of the critics 
in succeeding generations ; while those who occupy 
an intermediate position wiU, indeed, produce, but 
their ^wers will, consciofisly or unconsciously, be 
warped and thwarted, and their creations fall short 
of what, under happiet circumstances, they might 
have been able to achieve. 

Here, then, we have a tendency to change arising 
out of the artist’s insistence on originality, and a 
limitation on change imposed by the character of the 
age in which he lives. The kind of change will be 
largely determined by the condition of the art which 
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he is practising. If it be in an early phase, fall as 
yet of undeveloped possibilities, then in all probability 
he will content himself with improving on his pre- 
decessors, without widely deviating from the lines 
they have laid down. For this is the direction of 
least resistance : here is no public taste to be formed, 
here are no great experiments to be tried, here the 
pioneer’s rough work of discovery has already been 
accomplished. But if this particular fashion of art 
has culminated, and be in its decline ; if, that is to 
say, the artist feels more and more difficulty in ex- 
pressing himself through it, without saying worse 
what his predecessors have said already, then one of 
three things happens— either originality is perforce 
sought for in exaggeration ; or a new style is invented ; 
or artistic creation is abandoned an#, the field is 
given up to mere copyists. Which of these events 
shall happen depends, no doubt, partly on tlje acci- 
dent of genius, but it depends, I think, still more on 
the prevailing taste. If, as has frequently happened, 
that taste be dominated by the memory i»f past 
ideals ; if the little public whom the big public 
follow are content with nothing that does not 
conform to certain ancient models, a period of 
artistic sterility is inevitable. But if circumstances 
be more propitious, then art continues to move ; the 
direction and character of its movement being due 
partly to the special turn of genius possessed by the 
artist who succeeds in producing a public taste in 
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harmony with his powers, and partly to the reaction , 
of the taste thus created, or in process of creation, 
upon the general artistic talent of the community. 

Even, however, in those periods when the move- 
ment of art is most striking, it is dangerous to 
assume that movement implies progress, if hy pro- 
gress he meant increase in the power to excite 
aesthetic emotion. It would be rash to assume this 
even as regards Music, where the movement has 
been more remarkable, more continuous, and more 
apparently progressive over a long period of time 
than in any other art whatever. In music, the 
artist’s desire for originality of expression has been 
aided generation after generation by the discovery of 
new methods, new forms, new instruments. From 
the bare simplicity of the ecclesiastical chant or the 
village dance to the ordered complexity of the* 
modeni score, the art has passed through successive 
stages of development, in each of which genius has 
discovered devices of harmony, devices of instru- 
mentation, and devices of Aiythm which would have 
been musical paradoxes to preceding generations, and 
have become musical cf)mmonplaces to the genera- 
tions that followed after. Yet, what has been the 
net gain ? Bead through the long catena of critical 
judgments, from Wagner btick (if you please) to 
Plato, which every age has passed on its own per- 
formances, and you will find that to each of them 
Hs music has been as adequate as ours is to us. It 
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moved them not less deeply, nor did it move them 
differently ; and compositions which for us have 
lost their magic, and which we regard as at best 
but agreeable curiosities, contained for them the 
secret of all the unpictured beauties which music 
shows to her worshippers. 

Surely there is here a great paradox. The 
history of Literature and Art is tolerably well 
known to us for many hundreds of years. During 
that period Poetry and Sculpture and Painting have 
been subject to the usual mutations of fashion ; 
there have been seasons of sterility and seasons of 
plenty ; schools have arisen and decayed ; new 
nations and languages have been pressed into the 
service of Art ; old nations have fallen out of line. 
But it is not commonly supposed thaC at the end of 
• it all we are much better off than the Greeks of the 
age of Pericles in respect of the technical dexterity 
of the artist, or of the resources which he has at his 
command. During the same period, and measured 
by the same external standard, the development of 
Music has been so great that it is not, I think, easy 
to exaggerate it. Yet, throifgh all this vast revolu- 
tion, the position and importance of the art as 
compared with other arts seem, so far as I can dis- 
cover, to have suffered no sensible change. It was 
as great four hundred years before Christ as it is at 
the present moment. It was as great in the six- 
teenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries as it 
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is in the nineteenth. How, then, can we resist the 
conclusion that this amazing musical development, 
produced by the expenditure of so much genius, has 
added little to the felicity of mankind ; unless, indeed, 
it so happens that 'in this pa>rticular art a steady level 
of sasthetic sensation can only be maintained by in- 
creasing doses of aesthetic stimulant. 


V 

These somewhat desultory observations do not, 
it must be acknowledged, carry us very far towards 
that of which we are in search, namely, a theory 
of aesthetics in harmony with naturalism. Yet, on 
recapitulation, negative conclusions of some import- 
ance will, I think, be seen to follow from them. It 
is clear,^for instance, that those who, like Goethe, 
long to dwell among ‘permanent relations,’ wher- 
ever else they may find them, will at least not find 
them ilk or behind the feeling of beauty. Such 
permanent relations do, indeed, exist, binding in 
their unchanging framework the various’ forms of 
energy and matter which make up the physical 
universe ; but it is not the perception of these 
which, either in Nature or in art, stirs within us 
esthetic emotion — else should we find our surest 
guides to beauty in an astronomical chart or a table 
of chemical equivalents, and nothing would seem to 

W 
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UB of less SBsthetic significance than a synaphony 
or a love-song. That which is beautiful is not the 
object as we know it to be — ^the vibrating molecule 
and the undulating ether — but the object as we 
know it not to be — glorious with qualities of colour 
or of sound. Nor can its beauty be supposed to last 
any longer than the transient reaction between it 
and our special senses, which are assuredly not per- 
manent or important elements in the constitution of 
the world in which we live. 

But even within these narrow limits — narrow, I 
mean, compared with the wide sweep of our scien- 
tific vision — there seemed to be no ground for 
supposing that there is in Nature any standard of 
beauty to which all human tastes tend to conform, 
any beautiful objects which all nornrally constituted 
individuals are moved to admire, any sBsthetic judg- 
ments which can claim to be universal. TJhe diver- 
gence between different tastes is, indeed, not only 
notorious, but is what we should have expected. As 
our BBsthetic feelings arb not due to natural celection, 
natural selection will have no tendency to keep them 
uniform and stable. In this respect they differ, as 
I have said, from ethical sentiments and beliefs. 
Deviations from sound morality are injurious either 
to the individual or to the community — those who 
indulge in them are at a disadvantage in the struggle 
for existence ; hence, on the naturalistic h3^thesis, 
the approximation to identity in the accepted codes 
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of different nations. But there is, fortunately, no 
natural punishment annexed to bad taste; and 
accordingly the variation between tastes has passed 
into a proverb. 

Even in those cases where some slender thread 
of similarity seemed to bind together the tastes of 
different times or different persons, further consi- 
deration showed that this was largely due to causes 
which can by no possibility be connected with any 
supposed permanent element in beauty. The agree- 
ment, for example, between critics, in so far as it 
exists, is to no small extent an agreement in state- 
ment and in analysis, rather than an agreement in 
feeling ; they have the same opinion as to the cook- 
ing of the dinner, but they by no means all eat it 
with the sam% relish. In few cases, indeed, do their 
estimates of excellence correspond with the living , 
facts of aesthetic emotion as shown either in them- 
selves or in anybody else. Their whole procedure, 
necessary though it may be for the compaiative 
estimate of the worth of individual artists, unduly 
conceals the vast and arbitrary ^ changes by which 
the taste of one generaition is divided from that of 
another. And when we turn from critical tradition 
to the essthetic likes and dislikes of men and women ; 
when we leave the admirations which are professed 

* ‘Ai^itrary,* Le. not due to any caases which point to the 
pziatenoe of objeotiTe beauty. 
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for the emotions which are felt, we find in vast mul- 
titudes of cases that these are not connected with 
the object which happens to excite them by any 
permanent aesthetic bond at all. Their true deter- 
mining cause is to be sought in fashion, in that 
‘ tendency to agreement ’ which plays so large and 
beneficent a part in social economy. Nor, in con- 
sidering the causes which produce the rise and fall 
of schools, and all the smaller mutations in the 
character of aesthetic production, did we perceive 
more room for the belief that there is somewhere 
to be found a permanent element in the beautiful. 
There is no evidence that these changes constitute 
stages in any process of gradual approximation to 
an unchanging standard ; they are not bom of any 
strivings after some ideal archetype*^ they do not, 
like the movements of science, bring us ever nearer 
to central and immutable tmth. On the contrary, 
though schools are bom, mature, and perish, though 
ancient forms decay and new ones are continually 
devised, this restless moVement is, so far as^science 
can pronounce, 'without meaning or purpose, the 
casual product of the quest &fter novelty, determined 
in its course by incalculable forces, by accidents of 
genius, by accidents of public humour, involving 
change but not progress, and predestined, perhaps, 
to end universally, as at many times and many 
places it has ended already, in a mood of barren 
acquiescence in tbe repetition of ancient models, the 
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very Nirvana of artistic imagination, without desire 
and without pain. 

And yet the persistent and almost pathetic en- 
deavours of sssthetic theory to show that the beauti- 
ful is a necessary and unchanging element in the 
general scheme of things, if they prove nothing else, 
may at least convince us that mankind will not 
easily reconcile themselves to the view which the 
naturalistic theory of the world would seemingly 
compel them to accept. We feel no difficulty, per- 
haps, in admitting the full consequences of that 
theory at the lower end of the {esthetic scale^ in 
the region, for instance, of bonnets and wcdl-papers. 
We may tolerate it even when it deals with impor- 
tant elements in the highest art, such as the sense 
of technical excellence, or sympathy with the crafts- 
man’s skill. But when we look back on those too 
rare mements when feelings stirred in us by some 
beautiful object not only seem wholly to absorb ns, 
but to raise us to the vision of things far above the 
k^ of Ibodily sense or discursive reason, we cannot 
acquiesce in any attempt at explanation which con- 
fines itself to the bare dhumeration of psychological 
and physiological causes and effects. We cannot 
willingly assent to a theory which makes a good 
composer only differ from a good cook in that he 
deals ^ more complicated relations, moves in a 
wider circle of associations, and arouses our feel- 
ings through a different sense. However little^ 
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therefore, we may be prepared to accept any par- 
ticular scheme of metaphysical aesthetics — and most 
of these appear to me to be very absurd — we must 
believe that somewhere and for some Being there 
shines an unchanging splendour of beauty, of which 
in Nature and in Art we see, each of us from our 
own standpoint, only passing gleams and stray re- 
flections, whose different aspects we cannot now 
co-ordinate, whose import we cannot fully compre- 
hend, but which at least is something other than the 
chance play of subjective sensibility or the far-off 
echo of ancestral lusts. No such mystical creed 
can, however, be squeezed out of observation and 
experiment.; Science cannot give it us ; nor can it 
be forced into any sort of consistency with the 
Naturalistic Theory of the Universe. 
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NATUBALISM AND REASON 
I 

Among those who accept without substantial modifi- 
cation the naturalistic theory of the universe are 
some who find a compensation for the general non- 
rationality of Nature in the fact that, after all, 
reason, human reason, is Nature’s final product. 
If the world Is not made by Beason, Eeason is at 
all events made by the world ; and the unthinking • 
interaciion of causes and effects has at least resulted 
in a consciousness wherein that interaction u>ay be 
refiected and understood. This is not Teleology* 
Indeed! it is a doctrine which leaves no room for 
any belief in Design. But in the minds of some 
who have but imperfect^ grasped their own doctrines, 
it appears capable of partially meeting the senti- 
mental needs to which teleology gives a fuller 
satisfaction, inasmuch as reason thus finds an 
assure# place in the scheme of things, and is 
enabled, after the fashion of the Chinese, in some 
sort to ennoble its ignoble progenitors. 
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This theory of the non-rational origin of reason, 
which is a necessary corollary of the naturalistic 
scheme, has philo3ophical consequences of great 
interest, to some of which I have alluded elsewhere,' 
and which must occupy our attention in a later 
chapter of these Notes. In the meanwhile, there 
are other aspects of the subject which deserve a 
moment’s consideration. 

From the point of view of organic evolution 
there is no distinction, I imagine, to be drawn 
between the development of reason and that of any 
other faculty, physiological or psychical, by which 
the interests of the individual or the race are pro- 
moted. From the humblest form of nervous irrita- 
bility at one end of the scale, to the reasoning 
capacity of the most advanced raceit at the other, 
everything, without exception — sensation, instinct, 
desire, volition — has been produced, directlj' or in- 
directly, by natural causes acting for the most part 
on strictly utilitarian principles. Convenience, not 
knowledge, therefore. Has been the main end to 
which this process has tended. ' It was not for 
purposes of research that c/or senses were evolved,’ 
nor was it in order to penetrate the secrets of the 
universe that we are endowed with reason. 

Under these circumstances it is not surprising 
that the faculties thus laboriously created are but 
imperfectly fitted to satisfy that speculative curiosity 
* Philosophic Douht^ Pt. iii., oh. xiii. 
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which is one of the most curious by-products of 
the evolutionary process. The inadequacy of our 
intellect, indeed, to resolve the questions which it is 
capable of asking is acknowledged (at least in words) 
both by students of science and by students of 
theology. But they do not seem so much impressed 
with the inadequacy of our senses. Yet, if the 
current doctrine of evolution be true, we have no 
choice but to admit that with the great mass of 
natural fact we are probably brought into no sensible 
relation at all. I am not referring here merely to 
the limitations imposed upon such senses as ^we 
possess, but to the total absence of an indefinite 
number of senses which conceivably we might possess, 
but do not. There are sounds which the ear cannot 
hear, there ai% sights which the eye cannot see. 
But besides all these there must be countless aspects ' 
of external Nature of which we have no knowledge ; 
of which, owing to the absence of appropriate organs, 
we can form no conception ; which imagination can- 
not picture nor language* express. Had Voltaire 
been acquainted with the theory of evolution, he 
would not have put forward his Micromegas so much 
as an illustration of a paradox which cannot be dis- 
proved, as of a truth which cannot be doubted. For 
io suppose that a course of development carried out, 
not with the object of extending knowledge or satis- 
fying curiosity, but solely with that of promoting life, 
on area so insignificant as the surface of the earth. 
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between limits of temperature and pressnre so 
narrow, and under general conditions so exceptional, 
should have ended in supplying us with senses even 
approximately adequate to the apprehension of 
Nature in all her complexities, is to believe in a co- 
incidence more astounding than the most audacious 
novelist has ever employed to cut the knot of some 
entangled tale. 

For it must be recollected that the same natural 
forces which tend to the evolution of organs which 
are useful tend also to the suppression of organs that 
are useless. Not only does Nature take no interest 
in our general education, not only is she quite indif- 
ferent to the growth of enlightenment, unless the 
enlightenment improve our chances in the struggle 
for existence, but she positively objebts to the very 
existence of faculties by which these ends might, 
perhaps, be attained. She regards them as mere 
hindrances in the only race which she desires to see 
run ; and not content with refusing directly to create 
any faculty except for a practical purptilse, she 
immediately proceeds to destroy faculties already 
created when their practicah purpose has ceased ; for 
thus does the eye of the cave-bom fish degenerate 
and the instinct of the domesticated animal decay. 
Those, then, who are inclined to the opinion that 
between our organism and its environments there is 
a correspondence which, from the point of view of 
general knowledge, is even approximately adequate. 
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must hold, in the first place, that samples or sugges- < 
tions of every sort of natural manifestation are to be 
found in our narrow and limited world ; in the second 
place, that these samples are of a character which 
would permit of nervous tissue being so modified by 
selection as to respond specifically to their action ; in 
the third place, that such specific modifications were 
not only possible, but would have proved useful at 
the period of evolution during which our senses in 
their present shape were developed; and in the 
fourth place, that these modifications would have 
proved useful enough to make it worth while to.use 
up, for the purpose of producing them, material 
which might have been, and has been, otherwise 
employed. 

All these propositions seem to me improbable, 
the first two of them incredible.^ It is impossible, * 

* It may perhaps be said that it is not necessary ^hat we should 
be specifically affected by each particular kind of energy in order 
either to discover its existence or to investigate its character. It is 
enough that among its effects shou]^ be some which are cognisable 
by our actual senses, that it should modify in some way the world 
we know, that it should intervene perceptibly in that part of the 
general system to which our gx'ganism happens to be immediately 
connected. This is no doubt true, and our knowledge of electricity 
and magnetism (among other things) is there to prove it. But let it 
be noted how slender and how accidental was the clue which led us 
to the first beginnings, from which all our knowledge of these great 
phenomena is derived. DvrectVy they can hardly be said to be in 
relation with our organs of perception at all (notwithstanding the 
fact that light is now regarded as an electro-magnetic phenomenon), 
and their mdirect relation with them is so slight that probably no 
amount of mere observation could, in the absence of experiment, 
have given us a notion of their magnitude or importance. They 
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therefore, to resist the conviction that there must be 
an indefinite number of aspects of Nature respecting 
which science never can give us any information, 
even in our dreams. We must conceive ourselves as 
feeling our way about this dim comer of the illimi- 
table world, like children in a darkened room, en- 
compassed by we know not what; a little better 
endowed with the machinery of sensation than the 
protozoon, yet poorly provided indeed as compared 
with a being, if such a one could be conceived, 
whose senses were adequate to the infinite variety 
of material Nature. It is true, no doubt, that we 
are possessed of reason, and that protozoa are not. 
But even reason, on the naturalistic theory, occupies 
no elevated or permanent position in the hierarchy 
of phenomena. It is not the final rdtult of a great 
process, the roof and crown of things. On the con- 
trary, it is, as I have said, no more than one of many 
experiments for increasing our chance of survival, 
and, among these, by no means the most important 
or the most enduring. ' 

were not sought for to fill a gap wh,ose existence had been demon- 
strated by calculation. Their discovery was no inevitable step in 
the onward march of scientific knowledge. They were stumbled 
upon by accident ; and few would be bold enough to assert that if, 
for example, the human race had not happened to possess iron, 
magnetism would ever have presented itself as a subject requiring 
investigation at all. 
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People sometimes talk, indeed, as if it was the 
difficult and complex work connected with the main- 
tenance of life that was performed by intellect. But 
there can be no greater delusion. The management 
of the humblest organ would be infinitely beyond 
our mental capacity, were it possible for us to be 
entrusted with it ; and as a matter of fact, it is only 
in the simplest jobs that discursive reason is per- 
mitted to have a hand at all ; our tendency to take 
a different view being merely the self-importance of 
a child who, because it is allowed to stamp the 
letters, imagines that it conducts the correspondence. 
The best way of looking at mind on the naturalistic 
hypothesis is, perhaps, to regard it as an instrument 
for securing a flexibility of adaptation which instinct 
alone i%not able to attain. Instinct is incompa- 
rably the better machine in every respect save* one. 
It works more smoothly, with less friction, with far 
greater ftrecision and accuracy. But it is not adapt- 
able. Many generations and much slaughter are 
required to breed it into a race. Once acquired, it 
can be modified or expelled only by the same harsh 
and tedious methods. Mind, on the other hand, 
from the point of view of organic evolution, may be 
considered as an inherited faculty for self-adjustment ; 
and though, as I have already had occasion to note, 
the limits within which such adjustment is permitted 
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are exceedingly narrow, within those limits it is 
doubtless exceedingly valuable. 

But even here one of the principal functions of 
mind is to create habits by which, when they axe 
fully formed, it is itself supplanted. If the conscious 
adaptation of means to ends was always necessary 
in order to perform even those few functions for the 
first performance of which conscious adaptation was 
originally required, life would be frittered away in 
doing badly, but with deliberation, some small 
fraction of that which we now do well without any 
deliberation at all. The formation of habits is, 
therefore, as has often been pointed out, a necessary 
preliminary to the ‘ higher ’ uses of mind ; for it, and 
it alone, sets attention and intelligence free to 
do work from which they would otherwise be 
debarred by their absorption in the petty needs of 
daily existence. ^ 

But while it is thus plain that the formation of 
habits is an essential pre-requisite of mental develop- 
ment, it would also seem that it constitutes the first 
step inaprocess which,if thoroughly successful, would 
end in the destruction, if -not of consciousness it- 
self, at least of the higher manifestation of conscious- 
ness, such as will, attention, and discursive reason.^ 
All these, as we may suppose, will be gradually 

* Empirical psychologists are not agreed as to whether the appa- 
rent unconsciousness which accompanies completed habits is real or 
not. It is unnecessary for the purpose of my argument that this 
point should be determined. 
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superseded in an increasing number of departments 
of human activity by the growth of instincts or 
inherited habits, by which even such adjustments 
between the organism and its surroundings as now 
seem most dependent on self-conscious mind may be 
successfully effected. 

These are prophecies, however, which concern 
themselves with a very remote future, and for my 
part I do not ask the reader to regard their fulfil- 
ment as an inexorable necessity. It is enough if 
they mark with sufficient emphasis the place which 
Mind, in its higher manifestations, occupies in the 
scheme of things, as this is presented to us by the 
naturalistic hypothesis. Mr. Spencer, who pierces 
the future with a surer gaze than I can make the 
least pretence %o, looks confidently forward to a time 
when the relation of man to his surroimdings will be * 
so happily contrived that the reign of absolute right- 
eousness will prevail; conscience, grown unneces- 
sary, will be dispensed with ; the path of least re- 
sistance will be the path* of virtue; and not the 
‘ broad,’ but the ‘ narrow way,’ will ‘ lead to destruc- 
tion.’ These excellent •consequences seem to me to 
flow very smoothly and satisfactorily from his 
particular doctrine of evolution, combined with his 
particular doctrine of morals. But I confess that 
my own personal gratification at the prospect is 
somewhat dimmed by the reflection that the same 
kind of causes which make conscience superfluous 
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will relieve ns from the necessity of intellectual 
effort, and that by the time we are all perfectly good 
we shall also be all perfectly idiotic. 

I know not how it may strike the reader ; but I 
at least am left sensibly poorer by this deposition of 
Reason from its ancient position as the Ground of 
all existence, to that of an expedient among other 
expedients for the maintenance of organic life ; an 
expedient, moreover, which is temporary in its 
character and insignificant in its effects. An irra- 
tional Universe which accidentally turns out a few 
reasoning animals at one comer of it, as a rich man 
may experiment at one end of his park with some 
curious * sport ’ accidentally produced among his 
flocks and herds, is a Universe which we might well 
despise if we did not ourselves share Its degradation. 
But must we not inevitably share it ? Pascal some- 
where observes that Man, however feeble, ig yet in 
his very feebleness superior to the blind forces of 
Nature ; for he knows himself, and they do not. 1 
confess that on the naturalistic hypothesis Bsee no 
such superiority. If, indeed, there were a Rational 
Author of Nature, and if is any degree, even the 
most insignificant, we shared His attributes, we 
might well conceive ourselves as of finer essence and 
more intrinsic worth than the material world which 
we inhabit, immeasurable though it may be. But 
if we be the creation of that world ; if it made us 
what we are, and will again unmake us ; how then ? 
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The sense of humour, not the least precious among 
the gifts with which the clash of atoms has endowed 
ns, should surely prevent us assuming any airs of 
superiority over members of the same family of 
‘phenomena,’ more permanent and more powerful 
than ourselves. 


G 
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CHAPTEB IV 

SUMMABY AND CONOIiDSION OF PART 

I HAVE now completed my survey of certain opinions 
which naturalism seems to require us to hold 
respecting important matters connected with 
Eighteousness, Beauty, and Eeason. The survey 
has necessarily been concise ; but, concise though it 
has been, it has, perhaps, sufficiently indicated the 
inner antagonism which exists betwfeen the Natural- 
istic system and the feelings which the best among 
mankind, including many who may be cesmted as 
adherents of that system, have hitherto considered 
as the most valuable possessions of our race. If 
naturalism be true, of, rather, if it be tSe whole 
truth, then is morality but a bare catalogue of 
utilitarian precepts ; beautj^ but the chance occasion 
of a passing pleasure ; reason but the dim passage 
from one set of unthinking habits to another. All 
that gives dignity to life, all that gives value to 
effort, shrinks and fades under the pitiless glare of 
a creed like this ; and even curiosity, the hardiest 
among the nobler passions of the soul, must 
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languish und^r the conviction that neither for this 
generation nor for any that shall come after it, 
neither in this life nor in another, will the tie be 
wholly loosened by which reason, not less than 
appetite, is held in hereditary bondage to the service 
of our material needs. 

I am anxious, however, not to overstate my case. 
It is. of course possible, to take for a moment 
SBsthetics as our text, that whatever be our views 
concerning naturalism, we shall still like good 
poetry and good music, and that we shall not, 
perhaps, find if we sum up our pleasures at the 
year’s end, that the total satisfaction derived from 
the contemplation of Art and Nature is very largely 
diminished by jhe fact that our philosophy allows 
us to draw no important distinction between the 
beauties of a sauce and the beauties of a symphony. 
Both may continue to afford the man with a good 
palate and a good ear a considerable amoimt of 
satisfaction : and if all w» desire is to find in 
literature and in art something that will help us 
either ‘ to enjoy life or^ to endure it,’ I do not 
contend that, by any theory of the beautiful, of 
this we shall wholly be deprived. 

Nevertheless there is, even so, a loss not lightly 
to be underrated, a loss that falls alike on him that 
produces and on him that enjoys. Poets and artists 
have been wont to consider themselves, and to be 
considered by others, as prophets and seers, the 
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revealers under sensuous forms of hidden mysteries, 
the symbolic preachers of eternal truths. All this 
is, of course, on the naturalistic theory, very absurd, 
They minister, no doubt, with success to some 
phase, usually a very transitory phase, of public 
taste ; but they have no mysteries to reveal, and 
what they tell us, though it may be very agreeable, is 
seldom true, and never important. This is a con- 
clusion which, howsoever it may accord with sound 
philosophy, is not likely to prove very stimulating to 
the artist, nor does it react with less unfortunate 
ediect upon those to whom the artist appeals. Even 
if their feeling of delight in the beautiful is not 
marred for them in immediate experience, it must 
suffer in memory and reflection. Eor such a feeling 
carries with it, at its best, an inevitable reference, 
not less inevitable because it is obscure, to a Beality 
which is eternal and unchanging ; and f/e cannot 
accept without suffering the conviction that in 
making such a reference we were merely' the dupes 
of our emotions, the victims of a temporary hallu- 
cination induced, as it were, by some spiritual drug. 

But if on the naturalistic hypothesis the senti- 
ments associated with beauty seem like a poor jest 
played on us by Nature for no apparent purpose, 
those that gather round morality are, so to speak, a 
deliberate fraud perpetrated for a well-defined end. 
The consciousness of freedom, the sense of responsi- 
bility, the authority of conscience, the beauty of 
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holiness, the admiration for self-devotion, the sym- 
pathy with sufEiering — these and all the train of 
beliefs and feelings from which spring noble deeds 
and generous ambitions are seen to be mere devices 
for securing to societies, if not to individuals, some 
competitive advantage in the struggle for existence. 
They are not worse, but neither are they better, 
than the thousand-and-one appetites and instincts, 
many of them, as I have said, cruel, and many of 
them disgusting, created by similar causes in order 
to carry out through all organic Nature the like 
unprofitable ends ; and if we think them better, as 
in our uiureflecting moments we are apt to do, this, 
on the Naturalistic h 3 rpothesis, is only because some 
delusion of the kind is necessary in order to induce 
us to perform altions which in themselves can con- 
tribute nothing to our personal gratification. 

The ipner discord which finds expression in con- 
clusions like these largely arises, as the reader sees, 
from a want of balance or proportion between the 
range o£ our intellectual vision and the circum- 
stances of our actual existence. Our capacity for 
standing outside ourselves and taking stock of the 
position which we occupy in the universe of things 
has been enormously and, it would seem, unfortu- 
nately, increased by recent scientific discovery. We 
have learned too much. We are educated above 
that station in life in which it has pleased Nature 
to place us. We can no longer accept it without 
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criticism and without examination. We insist on 
interrogating that material system which, according 
to naturalism, is the true author of our being, as to 
whence we come and whither we go, what are the 
causes which have made us what we are, and what 
are the purposes which our existence subserves. 
And it must be confessed that the answers given to 
this question by our oracle are extremely unsatisfac- 
tory. We have learned to measure space, and we 
perceive that our dwelling-place is but a mere point, 
wandering with its companions, apparently at 
random, through the wilderness of stars. We have 
lealmed to measure time, and we perceive that the 
life not merely of the individual or of the nation, 
but of the whole race, is brief, and apparently quite 
unimportant. We have learned to unravel causes, 
and we perceive that emotions and aspirations 
whose very being seems to hang on the existence of 
realities of which naturalism takes no account, are 
in their origin contemptible and in their suggestion 
mendacious. *■ . c 

To me it appears certain that this clashing 
between beliefs and feelings must ultimately prove 
fatal to one or the other. Make what allowance 
you please for the stupidity of mankind, take the 
fullest account of their really remarkable power of 
letting their speculative opinions follow one line of 
development and their practical ideals another, yet 
the time must come when reciprocal action will 
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perforce bring opinions and ideals into some kind of 
agreement and congmity. If, then, naturalism is to 
hold the field, the feelings and opinions inconsistent 
with naturalism must be foredoomed to suffer 
change; and how, when that change shall come 
about, it can do otherwise than eat all nobility out 
of our conception of conduct and all worth out of our 
conception of life, I am wholly unable to understand. 

I am aware that many persons are in the habit 
of subjecting these views to an experimental refuta- 
tion by pointing to a great many excellent people 
who hold, in more or less purity, the naturalistic 
creed, but who, nevertheless, offer prominent Ex- 
amples of that habit of mind with which, as I have 
been endeavouring to show, the naturalistic creed 
is essentially inconsistent. Naturalism — so runs the 
argument — co-exists in the case of Messrs. A., B., C., . 
&o., witji the most admirable exhibition of unselfish 
virtue. If this be so in the case of a h^mdred 
individuals, why not in the case of ten thousand ? 
If in ttie case of ten thottsand, why not in the 
case of humanity at large ? Now, to the facts on 
which this reasoning p]x>ceeds I raise no objection. 

I desire neither to ignore the existence nor to 
minimise the merits of these shining examples of 
virtue unsupported by religion. But though the 
facts be true, the reasoning based on them will not 
bear close examination. Biologists tell us of para- 
sites which live, and can only live, within the 
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bodies of animals more highly organised than they. 
For them their luckless host has to find food, to 
digest it, and to convert it into nourishment which 
they can consume without exertion and assimilate 
without difficulty. Their structure is of the sim- 
plest kind. Their host sees for them, so they need 
no eyes ; he hears for them, so they need no ears ; 
he works for them and contrives for them, so they 
need but feeble muscles and an undeveloped nervous 
system. But are we to conclude from this that for 
the animal kingdom eyes and ears, powerful limbs 
and complex nerves, are superfluities? They are 
superfluities for the parasite only because they have 
first been necessities for the host, and when the 
host perishes the parasite, in their absence, is not 
unlikely to perish also. 

So it is with those persons who claim to show 
by their example that naturalism is practically 
consistent with the maintenance of ethical ideals 
with which naturalism has no natural affinity. 
Their spiritual life is parasitic: it is sheltered by 
convictions which belong, not to them, but to the 
society of which they form* a part ; it is nourished 
by processes in which they take no share. And 
when those convictions decay, and those processes 
come to an end, the alien life which they have 
liiaintained can scarce be expected to outlast them. 

I am not aware that any one has as yet en- 
deavoured to construct the catechism of the future. 
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purged of every element drawn from any other 
source than the naturalistic creed. It is greatly to 
be desired that this task should be undertaken in an 
impartial spirit ; and as a small contribution to such 
an object, I offer the following pairs of contrasted 
propositions, the first member of each pair repre* 
senting current teaching, the second representing 
the teaching which ought to be substituted for it if 
the naturalistic theory be accepted. 

A. The universe is the creation of Beason, and 
all things work together towards a reasonable end. 

B. So far as we can tell, reason is to he found 
neither in the beginning of things nor in their end ; 
and though everything is x>i'6determined, nothing is 
fore-ordained. 

A. CreativS reason is interfused with infinite 
love. 

B. ^s reason is absent, so also is love. The 
universal flux is ordered by blind causation alone. 

A. There is a moral law, immutable, eiemal ; 
in its governance all spiritif find their true freedom 
and their most perfect realisation. Though it be 
adequate to infinite goodness and infinite intelli- 
gence, it may be understood, even by man, suffi- 
ciently for his guidance. 

B. Among the causes by which the course of 
organic and social development has been blindly 
determined are pains, pleasures, instincts, appetites, 
disgusts, religions, moralities, superstitions ; the 
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sentiment of what is noble cmd intrinsically worthy ; 
the sentiment of what is ignoble and intrinsically 
worthless. From a purely scientific point of view 
these all stand on an equality: all are action- 
producing causes developed, not to improve, but sim- 
ply to perpetuate, the species. 

A. In the possession of reason and in the enjoy- 
ment of beauty, we in some remote way share the 
nature of that infinite Personality in Whom we live 
and move and have our being. 

B, Season is but the psychological expression 
of certain physiological processes in the cerebral 
hernispheres ; it is no more than an expedient among 
many expedients by which the individual and the 
race are preserved ; just as Beauty is no more than 
the name for such varying and accidental attributes 
^of the material or moral worlds as may happen for 
the moment to stir our (esthetic feelings. ^ 

A. Every human soul is of infinite value, eternal, 
free ; no human being, therefore, is so placed as not 
to have within his reach, in himself and gthers, 
objects adequate to infinite endeavour. 

B. The individual perishes ; the race itself does 
not endure. Few can flatter themselves that their 
conduct has any appreciable effect upon its remoter 
destinies ; and of those few, none can say with 
reasonable assurance that the effect which they a/re 
destined to produce is the (me which they desire. 
Even if we were free, therefore, our ignorance would 
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Tnake us helpless ; and it may he almost a consolation 
to reflect that our conduct was determined for us by 
unthinking forces in a remote past, and that if we 
are impotent to foresee its consequences^ we were not 
less i/mpotent to arrange its causes. 

The doctrines embodied in the second member of 
each of these alternatives may be true, or may at 
least represent the nearest approach to truth of 
which we are at present capable. Into this question 
I do not yet inquire. But if they are to constitute 
the dogmatic scaffolding by which our educational 
system is to be supported ; if it is to be in harmony 
with principles like these that the child is to* be 
taught at its mother’s knee, and the young man is to 
build up the ideals of his life, then, unless I greatly 
mistake, it willflbe found that the inner discord which 
exists, and which must gradually declare itself, i 
betweep the emotions proper to naturalism and those 
which have actually grown up under the shadow of 
traditional convictions, will at no distant date most 
unpleasantly translate itself fnto practice. 
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CHAPTEB I 

THE PHILOSOPHIC BASIS OP NATURALISM 


So far we have been occupied in weighing certain 
indirect and collateral consequences which seem 
likely to flow from a particular theory of the world 
in which we live. The theory itself was taken for 
granted. No^ attempt was made to examine its 
foundations or to test their strength ; no comparison^ 
between its different parts was instituted for the pur- 
pose of*determining how far they really constituted 
a coherent and intelligible whole. We acce£ted it 
as we found it, turning with^verted eyes even from 
the speculative problems which lay closest to the 
track of our immediate investigation. 

This course is not tlie most logical ; and it might 
perhaps appear a more fitting procedure to reserve 
our consideration of the consequences of a system 
until some conclusion had been arrived at concerning 
its truth. Such, however, is not the ordinary habit 
of mankind in dealing with problems in which ques- 
tions of abstract theory and daily practice are closely 
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intertwined; and even philosophers show a kindly 
reluctance too closely to examine the claims of creeds 
whose consequences are in strict accord with cont^- 
porary sentiment. I have a better reason, however, 
to offer for the order here selected than can be de- 
rived from precedent or example, a reason based on 
the fact that, had I begun these Notes with the dis- 
cussion on which I am about to embark, their whole 
character would probably have been misunderstdbd. 
They would have been regarded as contributions to 
philosophical discussion of a kind which would only 
interest the specialist ; and the general reader, to 
whom I desire particularly to appeal, would have 
abandoned their perusal in disgust. For I caimot 
deny, either that I am about to asli^ him to accompany 
me in a search after first principles ; or (which is, 
perhaps, worse) that the search is destined to be in- 
effectual. He will not only have to occupy himself 
with arguments of a remote and abstract kind, and 
for a moment to disturb the placid depths of ordinary 
thought with unaccustomed soundings, but the argu- 
ments will be to all appearance barren, and the sound- 
ings will not find bottom. ‘ The full justification for 
a procedure seemingly so futile can only be founff in 
the chapters which follow, and in the general drift 
of the discussion taken as a whole ; but in the mean- 
while the reader will be able to appreciate my 
immediate object if he will bear in mind the precise 
point at which we have arrived. 
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Let him remember, then, that the result of the 
inquiry instituted into the practical tendencies of the 
naturalistic theory is to show them to be well-nigh 
intolerable. The theory, no doubt, may for all that 
be true, since it must candidly be admitted that there 
is no naturalistic reason for anticipating any pre- 
established harmony between truth and expediency 
in the higher regions of speculation. But at least 
we%re called upon to make a very searching inquiry 
before we admit that it is true. We are not here 
concerned with any mere curiosity of dialectics, with 
the quest for a kind of knowledge which, how- 
ever interesting to the few, yet bears no fruit for 
ordinary human use. On the contrary, the issues 
that have to be decided are practical, if anything is 
practical. They touch at every point the most 
permanent interests of man, individual and social : 
and any .procedure is preferable to a complacent 
acquiescence in the loss of all the fairest prov»aces 
in our spiritual inheritance. ^ 

This®is a fact which has long been perceived by 
the defenders of all the creeds, philosophical or 
theological, with which th^ pretensions of naturalism 
are ir conflict. You will not open a modern work 
of apologetics, for instance, without finding in it 
some endeavour to show that the naturalistic theory 
is insufdcient, and that it requires to be supple- 
mented by precisely the very system in whose 
interests that particular work was written. This, 

H 
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no doubt, is as it should be ; and on this plan a 
great deal of valuable criticism and interesting 
speculation has been produced. It is not, however, 
exactly the plan which can be here pursued, partly 
because these Notes contain, not a system of 
theology, but only an introduction to theology ; and 
partly because I have always found it easier to 
satisfy myself of the insufficiency of naturalism than 
of the absolute sufficiency of any of the schemes 
by which it has been sought to modify or to 
complete it. 

In this chapter, however, I shall follow an easier 
line of march, the nature of which the reader will 
readily understand if he considers the two elements 
composing the naturalistic creed : the one positive, 
consisting, broadly speaking, of the teaching con- 
tained in the general body of the natural sciences ; 
the other negative, expressed in the doctrine that 
beyond these limits, wherever they may happen to 
lie, nothing is, and nothing can be, known. Now, 
the usual practice with those who dissent f>om this 
general view is, as I have said, to choose the second^ 
or negative, half of it for attack. They tell us, for 
example, that the knowledge of phenomena given 
by science carries with it by necessary implication 
the knowledge of that which is above phenomena ; 
or, again, that the moral nature of man points to 
the reality of ends and principles which cannot be 
exhausted by any investigation into a merely natural 
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world of causally related objects. Without the 
least underrating such lines of investigation, I 
purpose here to consider, not the negative, but the 
positive half of the naturalistic system. I shall 
leave for the moment unchallenged the statement 
that beyond the natural Sciences knowledge is im- 
possible ; but I shall venture, instead, to ask a few 
questions as to the character of the knowledge 
which is thought to be obtained within those 
limits. I shall not endeavour to prove that a 
scheme of merely positive beliefs, admirable, no 
doubt, as far as it goes, is yet intellectually inijuf- 
ficient unless it be supplemented by a metaphysical 
or theological appendix. But I shall examine the 
foundations of ^the scheme itself ; and though such 
criticisms on it as I shall be able to offer can never 
be a substitute for the real work of philosophic con- 
struction, they would seem to be its fitting pre- 
liminary, and a preliminary which the succc'ding 
chapters may show to be n^t without a profit of 
its owrt 

One great metaphysician has describe4 the system 
of another as ‘ shot out df a pistol,’ meaning thereby 
that it was presented for acceptance without intro- 
ductory proof. The criticism is true not only of the 
particular theory of the Absolute about which it was 
first used, but about every system, or almost every 
system, of belief which has ever passed current 
among mankind. Some subtle analogy with accepted 
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doctrines, some general harmony with existing senti- 
ments and modes of thought, has not uncommonly 
been deemed sufficient to justify the most audacious 
conjectures ; and the history of speculation is littered 
with theories whose authors seem never to have 
suffered under any overmastering need to prove the 
opinions which they advanced. No such overmaster- 
ing need has, at least, been felt in the case of 
‘positive knowledge,’ and the very circumstance 
that, alike in its methods and in its results, all men 
are practically agreed to accept it without demur 
ha^ blinded them to the fact that it, too, has been 
‘shot out of a pistol,’ and that, like some more 
questionable beliefs, it is still waiting for a rational 
justification. ^ 

' [Por our too easy acquiescence in this state of 
things I do not think science is itself to blame. It 
is no part of its duty to deal with first principles. 
Its business is to provide us with a theory of Nature; 
and it should not be required, in addition, to provide 
us with a theory of itself. This is a task? which 
properly devolves upon the masters of speculation ; 
though it is one which, fdr various reasons, they 
have not as yet satisfactorily accomplished. I doubt, 
indeed, whether any metaphysical philosopher before 
Kant can be said to have made contributions to this 

* The remarks on the history of philosophy which occupy the 
remainder of this section are not essential to the argument, and may 
be omitted by readers uninterested in that subject. The strictly 
necessary discussion is resumed on p. 106 . 
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subject which at the present day need be taken into 
serious account; and, as I shall endeavour to 
indicate in the next chapter, Eant’s doctrines, even 
as modified by his successors, do not, so it seems to 
me, provide a sound basis for an ‘ epistemolof^ of 
Nature.’ 

But if in this connection we owe little to the 
metaphysical philosophers, we owe still less to those 
in whom we had a better right to trust, namely the 
empirical ones. If the former have to some extent 
neglected the theory of science for theories of the 
Absolute, the latter have always shown an inclina- 
tion to sacrifice the theory of knowledge itself to 
theories as to the genesis or growth of knowledge. 
They have consented themselves with investigating 
the primitive elements from which have been 
developed in the race and in the individual the 
completed consciousness of ourselves and of the 
world in which we live. They have, then fore, 
dealt with the origins of yhat we believe rather 
than '\fith its justification. They have substituted 
psychology for philosophy ; they have presented us, 
in short, with studies ^n a particular branch or 
department of science, rather than with an exami- 
nation into the grounds of science in general. And 
when perforce they are brought face to face with 
some of the problems oonnected with the philosophy 
of science which most loudly clamour for solution, 
there is something half pathetic and half humorous 
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in their methods of catting a knot which they are 
quite unable to untie. Can anything, for example, 
be more naive than the undisturbed serenity with 
which Locke, towards the end of his great work, 
assures his readers that he ‘ suspects that natural 
philosophy is not capable of being made a science ; ’ 
or, as I should prefer to state it, that natural science 
is not capable of being made a philosophy ? Or can 
anything be more characteristic than the moral 
which he draws from this rather surprising admis- 
sion, namely, that as we are so little fitted to frame 
theories about this present world, we had better 
devote our energies to preparing for the next? 
This remarkable display of philosophic resignation 
in the father of modem empiriejsm has been 
imitated, with differences, by a long line of distin- 
' guished successors. Hume, for example, though 
naturally enough he declined to draw Locke*s edify- 
ing conclusion, did more than any one else to esta- 
blish Locke’s despairing premise ; and his inferences 
from it are at least equally singular. Saving 
reduced our belief in the fundamental principles of 
scientific interpretation t(f expectations born of 
habit ; having reduced the world which is to be 
interpreted to an unrelated series of impressions 
and ideas ; having by this double process made 
experience impossible and .tamed science into 
foolishness, he quietly informs us, as the issue of 
the whole matter, that outside experience and 
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science knowledge is impossible, and that aU except 
‘ mathematical demonstration * and * experimental 
reasoning * on ‘ matters of fact * is sophistry and 
illnsion ! 

I think too well of Hume*s speculative genius 
and too ill of his speculative sincerity to doubt that 
in making this statement he spoke, not as a 
philosopher, but as a man of the world, making 
formal obeisance to the powers that be. But what 
he said half ironically, his followers have said with 
an unshaken seriousness. Nothing in the history 
of speculation is more astonishing, nothing — if I 
am to speak my whole mind — is more absurd than 
the way in which Hume’s philosophic progeny — a 
most distinguished race — have, in spite of all their 
differences, yet been able to agree, both that ex- 
perience is essentially as Hume described it, and* 
that from such an experience can be rationally 
extracted anything even in the remotest degree 
resembling the existing system of the natural 
sciencfe. Like Locke, these gentlemen, or some of 
them, have, indeed, been assailed by momentary 
misgivings. It seems dbcasionally to »have occurred 
to them that if their theory of knowledge were 
adequate, ‘ experimental reasoning,’ as Hume called 
it, was in a very parlous state ; and that, on th% 
merits, nothing less deserved to be held with a 
positive conviction than what some of them are 
wont to describe as ‘positive’ knowledge. But 
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they have soon thrust away such unwelcome 
thoughts. The self-satisfied dogmatism which is so 
convenient, and, indeed, so necessary a habit in the 
daily routine of life, has resumed its sway. They 
have forgotten that they were philosophers, and 
with true practical instincts have reserved their 
‘ obstinate questionings ’ exclusively for the benefit 
of opinions from which they were already pre- 
disposed to differ. 

Whether these historic reasons fully account for 
the comparative neglect of a philosophy of science I 
will not venture to pronounce. But that the neglect 
has been real I cannot doubt. Admirable generalisa- 
tions of the actual methods of scientific research, 
usually under some such name as ‘ Ii^ductive Logic,’ 
we have no doubt had in abundance. But a full 
' and systematic attempt, first to enumerate, and then 
to justify, the presuppositions on which all»science 
finally rests, has, it seems to me, still to be made, 
and must form no insignificant or secondary portion 
of the task which philosophy has yet to pSrform. 
To some, perhaps to most, it may, indeed, appear as 
if such a task were one of petverse futility ; not more 
useful and much less dignified than metaphysical 
investigations into the nature of the Absolute. 
^However profitless in the opinion of the objector 
these may be, at least it seems better to strain after 
the transcendent than to demonstrate the obvious. 
And science, it may well be thought, is quite sure 
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enough of its ground to be justified in politely 
bowing out those who thus officiously tender it a 
perfectly superfluous assistance. 

This is a contention on the merits of which it 
will only be possible to pronounce after the critical 
examination into the presuppositions of science 
which I desiderate has been thoroughly carried out. 
It may then appear that nothing stands more in need 
of demonstration than the obvious ; that at the very 
root of our scientific system of belief lio problems 
of which no satisfactory solution has hitherto been 
devised ; and that, so far from its being possibly to 
ignore the difficulties which these involve, no general 
theory of knowledge has the least chance of being 
successful whi^h does not explicitly include within 
the circuit of its criticism, not only the beliefs 
which seem to us to be dubious, but those also 
which ‘we hold with the most perfect practical 
assurance. 

So much, at least, I have endeavoured to esta- 
blish ih another work to which reference has been 
already made.* And to this I must venture to refer 
those readers who eithSr wish to see’ this position 
elaborately developed, or wbo are of opinion that I 
have in the preceding remarks treated the philo- 
sophy of the empirical school with too scant a^ 
measure of respect. The very technical discussion, 
however, which it contains could not, I think, be 
■ Cl. Prefatory Note. 
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made interesting, or perhaps intelligible, to the 
majority of those for whom this book is intended, 
and, even were it otherwise, they could not appro- 
priately be introduced into the body of these Notes. 
Yet, though this is impossible, it ought not, I think, 
to be quite impossible to convey some general hotion 
of the sort of difficulty with which any empirical 
theory of science would seem to be beset, and this 
without requiring on the part of the reader any 
special knowledge of philosophic terminology, or, 
indeed, any knowledge at all, except that of some 
fevY very general scientific doctrines. If I could 
succeed, however imperfectly, in such a task, it 
might be of some slight service even to the reader 
conversant with empirical theories in f-11 their various 
forms. For though he will, of course, recognise in 
what follows the familiar faces of many old con- 
troversies, the circumstance that they afe here 
approached, not from the accustomed side of the 
psychology of perceptipn, but from that of physics 
and physiology, may perhaps give them a frSshness 
they would not otherwise possess.] 


II 

^ In order to fix our ideas let us recall, in however 
rough and incomplete a form, the broad outlines of 
scientific doctrine as it at present exists, and as it 
has been developed from that unorganised know- 
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ledge of a world of objects — animals, monntams, men, 
planets, trees, water, fire, and so forth — which in some 
degree or other all mankind possess. These objects 
science conceives as ordered and mutually related in 
one imlimited space and one unlimited time ; all in 
their true reality independent of the presence or 
absence of any observer, all governed in their be- 
haviour by rigid and unvarying laws. These are 
its material ; these it is its business to describe. 
Their appearance, their inner constitution, their 
environment, the process of their development, the 
modes in which they act and are acted upop — 
such and such-like subjects of inquiry constitute 
the problems which science has set itself to investi- 
gate. t 

The result of its investigations is now embodied 
in a general, if provisional, view of the (phenomenal) 
universe which may be accepted at least as a 
working hypothesis. According to this view, the 
world consists essentially of innumerable small 
particlSs of ^finite mass, endowed with a variety 
of mechanical, chemical, and other qualities, and 
forming by their mutftal association the various 
bodies which we can handle and see, and many 
others which we can neither handle nor sec. 
These ponderable particles have their being in ai 
diffused and all-penetrating medium, or ether, which 
possesses, or behaves as if it possessed, certain me 
chanical properties of a very remarkable character ; 
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while the whole of this material’ system, pon- 
derable particles and ether alike, is animated (if 
the phrase may be permitted me) by a quantity of 
energy which, though it varies in the manner and 
place of its manifestation, yet never varies in its 
total amount. It only remains to add, as a fact of 
considerable importance to ourselves, though of little 
apparent importance to the universe at large, that 
a few of the material particles above alluded to are 
arranged into living organisms, and that among 
these organisms are a small minority which have 
the remarkable power of extracting from the changes 
which take place in certain of their tissues psychical 
phenomena of various kinds; some of which are 
the reflection, or partial reproduction) in perception 
and in thought, of fragments and aspects of that 
‘ material world to which they owe their being. 

Secure in this general view of things, the great 
co-operative work of scientific investigation moves 
swiftly on. The psychologist deals with the laws 
governing mental phenomena and wi# the relations 

^ This ambiguity in the use of the word * matter * is apt to be a 
nuisance in these discussions. The* term is sometimes, and quite 
properly, used only of ponderable matter, and in opposition to ether. 
But when we talk of the * material universe,’ it is absurd to exclude 
from our meaning the ether, which is the most important part of that 
universe. The context will, I hope, always show in which sense 
the word is used. 1 should perhaps add that 1 have deliberately 
refrained from complicating the text by any allusion to recent 
hypotheses as to the nature of the ether and its relation to ponder* 
able matter or to recent discoveries respecting the divisibility of 
atom. ' ' 
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of mind and l)ody ; the physiologist endeavours 
to surprise the secrets of the living organ; the 
biologist traces the development of the individual 
and the mutations of the species ; the chemist 
searches out the laws which govern the combi- 
nation and reactions of atoms and molecules ; 
the astronomer investigates the movements and 
the life-histories of suns and planets ; while the 
physicist explores the inmost mysteries of matter 
and energy, not unprepared to discover behind the 
invisible particles and the insensible movements 
with which he familiarly deals, explanations of 
the material universe yet more remote from the 
unsophisticated perceptions of ordinary mankind. 

The philosc^hic reader is of course aware that 
many of the terms which 1 have used, and been 
obliged to use, in this outline of the scientific view ' 
of the ijniverse may be, and have been, subjected 
to philosophic analysis, and often with very i.urious 
results. Space, time, matter, energy, cause, quality, 
idea, perception — all these, to mention no others, 
are expressions without the aid of which no account 
could be given of the cirele of the sciences ; though 
every one of them suggests a multitude of specula- 
tive problems, of which speculation has not as yet 
succeeded in giving us the final and decisive solution. 
These problems, for the most part, however, I put 
on one side.‘ I take these terms as I find them; 
however, m/ra, the chapter on ‘ Ultimate Soientifio Ideas.’] 
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in the sense, that is, which everybody attributes to 
them until he begins to puzzle himself with too 
curious inquiries into their precise meaning. No 
such embarrassing investigations do I here wish to 
impose upon my reader. It shall for the present be 
agreed between us that the body of doctrine sum- 
marised above is, so far as it goes, clear and intelli- 
gible ; and all I shall now require of him is to look 
at it from a new point of view, to approach it, as it 
were, from a different side, to study it with a new 
intention. Instead, then, of asking what are the 
beliefs which science inculcates, let us ask why, in 
the last resort, we hold them to be true. Instead of 
inquiring how a thing happens, or what it is, let us 
inquire how we know that it does thus happen, and 
why we believe that so in truth it is. Instead of 
enumerating causes, let us set ourselves to investi- 
gate reasons. 


Ill 

Now it is at once ’evident that the very same 
general body of doctrines, the very same set of pro- 
positions about the ‘natural;^ world, arranged accord- 
ing to the principles suggested by these questions , 
would fall into a wholly different order from that 
which would be observed if its distribution were 
governed merely by considerations based upon the 
convenience of scientific exposition. Indeed, we 
may say that there are at least four quite different 
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orders, theoretically distinguishable, though usually 
mixed up in practice, in which scientific truth may 
be expounded. There is, first, the order of dis- 
covery. This is governed by no rational principle, 
but depends on historic causes, on the accidents of 
individual genius and the romantic chances of ex- 
periment and observation. There is, secondly, the 
rhetorical order, useful enough in its proper place, 
in which, for example, we proceed from the simple 
to the difficult, or from the striking to the important, 
according to ithe needs of the hearer. There is, 
thirdly, the scientific order, in which, could we only 
bring it to perfection, we should proceed from the 
abstract to the concrete, and from the general law 
to the particu||i,r instance, until the whole world of 
phenomena was gradually presented to our gaze as 
a closely woven tissue of causes and effects, infinite 
in its complexity, incessant in its changes, yet at 
each moment proclaiming to those who Ccia hear 
and understand the certain prophecy of its future 
and the authentic record of its past. Lastly, there 
is what, according to the terminology here employed^ 
must be called the phitosophic order, m which the 
various scientific propositions or dogmas are, or 
rather should be, arranged as a scries of premises 
and conclusions, starting from those which are 
axiomatic, i.e. for which proof can be neither given 
nor required, and moving on through a continuous 
series of binding inferences, until the whole of 
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knowledge is caught up and ordered in the meshes 
of this all-inclusive dialectical network. 

In its perfected shape it is evident that the philo- 
sophic series, though it reaches out to the farthest 
confines of the known, must for each man trace 
its origin to something which he can regard as axio- 
matic and self-evident truth. There is no theoretical 
escape for any of us from the ultimate ‘ I.’ What 
‘ I ’ believe as conclusive must be drawn, by some 
process which ‘ I ’ accept as cogent, from something 
which ‘ I ’ am obliged to regard as intrinsically self- 
sufficient, beyond the reach of criticism or the need 
for proof. The philosophic order and the scientific 
order of statement, therefore, cannot fail to be 
wholly differenf. While the scientific order may 
start with the dogmatic enunciation of some great 
'generalisation valid through the whole unmeasured 
range of the material universe, the philosophy order 
is perforce compelled to find its point of departure in 
the humble personality of the inquirer. His grounds 
of belief, not the things believed in, are the subject- 
matter of investigation. His reason, or, if you like 
to have it so, his share of tho Universal Reason, but 
in any case something which is his, must sit in judg- 
ment, and must try the cause. The rights of this 
tribunal are inalienable, its authority incapable of 
delegation ; nor is there any superior court by which 
the verdict it pronounces can be reversed. 

If now the question were asked, ‘ On what sort 
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of premises rests ultimately the scientific theory 
of the world?’ science and empirical philosophy, 
though they might not agree on the meaning of 
terms, would agree in answering, ‘ On premises 
supplied by experience.’ It is experience which has 
given us our first real knowledge of Nature and her 
laws. It is experience, in the shape of observation 
and experiment, which has given ns the raw material 
out of which hjrpothesis and inference have slowly 
elaborated that richer conception of the material 
world which constitutes perhaps the chief, and cer- 
tainly the most characteristic, glory of the modem 
mind. 

What, then, is this experience ? or, rather, let us 
ask (so as to a>|}id the appearance of trenching on 
Kantian ground) what are these experiences? Putting 
psychology on one side, these experiences, the experi- * 
ences oik which are alike founded the practice of the 
savage and the theories of the man of science, "re for 
the most part observations of material things or ob- 
jects, aad of their behaviour in the presence of or in 
relation to each other. These, on the empirical theory 
of knowledge, supply the direct information, the 
immediate data from which all our wider knowledge 
ultimately draws its sanction. Behind these it is 
impossible to go ; impossible, but also unnecessary. 
For as the ‘ evidence of the senses ’ does not derive 
its authority from any higher source, so it is useless 
to dispute its full and indefeasible title to command 
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our assent. According to this view, which is 
thoroughly in accordance with common-sense, 
science rests in the main upon the immediate judg- 
ments we form about natural objects in the act of 
seeing, hearing, and handling them. This is the 
solid, if somewhat narrow, platform which provides 
us with a foothold whence we may reach upward 
into regions where the ‘ senses ’ convey to us no 
direct knowledge, where we have to do with laws 
remote from our personal observation, and with 
objects which can neither be seen, heard, nor 
handled. 

I 


IV 

But although such a theory se^ms simple and 
straightforward enough, in perfect harmony with 
the habitual sentiments and the universal practice of 
mankin d, it would evidently be rash to restr satisfied 
with it as a philosophy of science until we had at 
least heard what science itself has to say upon the 
subject. What, then,' is the account whichp science 
gives of these ‘ immediate judgments of the senses ’ ? 
Has it anything to tell us &bout their nature, or the 
mode of their operation ? Without doubt it has ; 
and its teaching provides a curious, and at first 
sight an even startling, commentary on the common- 
sense version of that philosophy of experience 
whose general character has just been indicated 
above. 
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For whereas common-sense tells us that our ex- 
perience of objects provides us with a knowledge of 
their nature which, so far as it goes, is immediate 
and direct, science informs us that each particular 
experience is itself but the final link in a long chain 
of causes and effects, whose beginning is lost amid 
the complexities of the material world, and whose 
ending is a change of some sort in the ‘ mind ’ of the 
percipient. It informs us, further, that among these 
innumerable causes, the thing ‘ immediately experi- 
enced * is but one ; and is, moreover, one separated 
from the ‘ immediate experience * which it modee^fely 
assists in producing by a very large number of inter- 
mediate causes which are never experjenced at all. 

Take, for e^mple, an ordinary case of vision. 
What are the causes which ultimately produce the 
apparently immediate experience of (for example) a 
green tr^ standing in the next field ? There arc, first 
(to go no further back), the vibrations amoji; the 
particles of the source of light^ say the sun. Conse- 
quent oR these are the ethereal undulations between 
the sun and the object seen, namely, the ,green tree. 
Then follows the absorption of most of these undu- 
lations by the object ; the reflection of the ‘ green * 
residue ; the incidence of a small fraction of these on 
the lens of the eye ; their arrangement on the retina ; 
the stimulation of the optic nerve ; and, finally, the 
molecular change in a certain tract of the cerebral 
hemispheres by which, in some way or other wholly 
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unknown, through predispositions in part acquired by 
the individual, but chiefly inherited through countless 
generations of ancestors, is produced the complex 
mental fact which we describe by saying that ‘ we 
have an immediate experience of a tree about fifty 
yards off.’ 

Now the experience, the causes and conditions 
of which I have thus rudely outlined, is typical of 
all the experiences, without exception, on which is 
based our knowledge of the material universe. 
Some of these experiences, no doubt, are incorrect. 
Tbe ‘ evidence of the senses,’ as the phrase goes, 
proves now and then to be fallacious. But it is 
proved to be fallacious by other evidence of precisely 
the same kind ; and if we take theF trouble to trace 
back far enough our reasons for believing any 
scientific truth whatever, they always end in some 
‘ immediate experience ’ or experiences of 'the type 
described above. 

But the comparison thus inevitably suggested 
between ‘ immediate experiences ’ considered as the 
ultimate basis of all scientific belief, and immediate 
experience considered as ^ insignificant and, so to 
speak, casual product of natural laws, suggests some 
curious reflections. I do not allude to the difficulty 
of understanding how a mental effect can be pro- 
duced by a physical cause — how matter can act on 
mind. The problem I wish to dwell on is of quite 
a different kind. It is concerned, not with the nature 
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of the laws by which the world is governed, but 
with their proof. It arises, not out of the diffi- 
culty of feeling our way slowly along the causal 
chain from physical antecedents to mental conse- 
quents, but from the difficulty of harmonising this 
movement with the opposite one, whereby we jump 
by some instantaneous effort of inferential activity 
from these mental consequents to an immediate 
conviction as to the reality and character of some of 
their remoter physical antecedents. I am ‘expe- 
riencing ’ (to revert to our illustration) the tree in 
the next field. While looking at it I begin ,to 
reflect upon the double process I have just described. 
I remember the long-drawn series of causes, physical 
and physiologicU, by which my perception of the 
object has been produced. I realise that each one 
of these causes might have been replaced by some 
other ctnise without altering the character of the 
consequent perception ; and that if it had bt. en so 
replaced, my judgment about ^the object, though it 
would iftive been as confident and as immediate as 
at present, would have been wrong. Anything, for 
instance, which would distribute similar green rays 
on the retina of my eyes in the same pattern as that 
produced by the tree, or anything which would 
produce a like irritation of the optic nerve or a like 
modification of the cerebral tissues, would give me an 
experience in itself quite indistinguishable from my 
experience of the tree, though with the unfortunate 
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peculiarity of being wholly incorrect. The same 
message would be delivered, in the same terms and 
on the same authority, but it would be false. And 
though we are quite familiar with the fact that 
illusions are possible and that mistakes will occur in 
the simplest observation, yet we can hardly avoid 
being struck by the incongruity of a scheme of belief 
whose premises are wholly derived from witnesses 
admittedly untrustworthy, yet which is unable to 
supply any criterion, other than the evidence of 
these witnesses themselves, by which the character 
of ^their evidence can in any given case be determined. 

The fact that even the most immediate experi- 
ences carry with them no inherent guarantee of 
their veracity is, however, by far the) smallest of the 
difficulties which emerge from a comparison of the 
causal movement from object to perception, with 
the cognitive leap through perception t(S object. 
For a very slight consideration of the teaching of 
science as to the nature of the first is sufficient to 
prove, not merely the possible, but the habitual 
inaccuracy of the second. In other words, we need 
only consider carefully ou# perceptions regarded as 
psychological results, in order to see that, regarded 
as sources of information, they are not merely 
occasionally inaccurate, but habitually mendacious. 
We are dealing, recollect, with a theory of science 
according to which the ultimate stress of scientific 
proof is thrown wholly upon our immediate experi- 
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ence of objects. But nine-tenths of our immediate 
experiences of objects are visual; and all visual 
experiences, without exception, are, according to 
science, erroneous. As everybody knows, colour is 
not a property of the thing seen : it is a sensation 
produced in us by that thing. The thing itself 
consists of uncoloured particles, which become 
visible solely in consequence of their power of 
either producing or reflecting ethereal undulations. 
The degrees of brightness and the qualities of colour 
perceived in the thing, and in virtue of which alone 
any visual perception of the thing is possible, jire, 
therefore, according to optics, no part of its reality, 
but are mere feelings produced in the mind of the 
percipient by tthe complex movements of material 
molecules, possessing mass and extension, but to 
which it is not only incorrect but unmeaning to 
attribute either brightness or colour. 

From the side of science these are u lisms. 
From the side of a theory or^philosophy of science, 
howevSr, they are paradoxes. It was sufficiently 
embarrassing to discover that the messages conveyed 
to us by sensible expediences which the observer 
treats as so direct and so certain are, when 
considered in transit, at one moment nothing but 
vibrations of imperceptible particles, at another 
nothing but periodic changes in an unimaginable 
ether, at a third nothing but unknown, and perhaps 
unknowable, modifications of nervous tissue; and 
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that none of these various messengers carry with 
them any warrant that the judgment in which they 
finally issue will prove to be true. But what are 
we to say about these same experiences when we 
discover, not only that they may be wholly false, 
but that they are never wholly true ? What sort of 
a system is that which makes haste to discredit its 
own premises ? In what entanglements of contra- 
diction do we not find ourselves involved by the 
attempt to rest science upon observations which 
science itself asserts to be erroneous? By what 
possible title do we proclaim the same immediate 
experience to be right when it testifies to the inde- 
pendent reality of something solid and extended, 
and to be wrong when it testifies to the independent 
reality of something illuminated and coloured ? 


V 

There is, of course, ^an answer to all this, simple 
enough if only it be true. The whole theory, it 
may be said,*bn which we have been proceeding is 
untenable, the undigested product of crude common- 
sense. The bugbear which frightens us is of our 
own creation. We have no immediate experience 
of independent things such as has been gratuitously 
supposed. What science tells us of the colour 
element in our visual perceptions, namely, that it is 
merely a feeling or sensation, is true of every 
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element in every perception. We are directly 
cognisant of nothing but mental states : all else is 
a matter of inference ; a hypothetical machinery 
devised for no other purpose than to account for the 
existence of the only realities of which we have 
first-hand knowledge — namely, the mental states 
themselves. 

Now this theory does at first sight undoubtedly 
appear to harmonise with the general teaching of 
science on th subject of mental physiology. This 
teaching, as ordinarily expounded, assumes through- 
out a materi 1 world of objects and a psychical world 
of feelings and ideas. The latter is in all cases the 
product of the former. In some cases it may be a 
copy or partiaPreflection of the former. In no case 
is it identified with the former. When, therefore, I 
am in the act of experiencing a tree in the nex^ 
field, what on this theory I am really doing is 
inferring from the 't of my having certain f. elings 
the existence of a can.... having qualities adequate 
to prdfiuce them. It is true that the process of 
the inference is so rapid and habitualjtthat we are 
unconscious of perfonrflng it. It is also true that 
the inference is quite differently performed by the 
natural man in his natural moments and the 
scientific man in his scientific moments. For, whereas 
the natural man infers the existence of a material 
object which in all respects resembles his idea of it, 
Snascimtific man knows very well that the material 
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object only resembles his ideas of it in certain 
particulars — extension, solidity, and so forth — and 
that in respect of such attributes as colour and 
illumination there is no resemblance at all. Never* 
theless, in all cases, whether there be resemblance 
between them or not, the material fact is a 
conclusion from the mental fact, with which last 
alone we can be said to be, so to speak, in any 
immediate empirical relation. 

As this theory regarding the sources of our 
knowledge of the material world fits in with the 
habitual language of mental physiology, so also it 
fits in with the first instincts of speculative analysis. 
It is, I suppose, one of the earliest discoveries of 
the metaphysically minded youth thjft he can, if he 
so wills it, change his point of view, and thereby 
suddenly convert what in ordinary moments seem 
the solid realities of this material universe, hito an 
unending pageant of feelings and ideas, moving in 
long procession across his mental stage, and having 
from the nature of the case no independent being 
before they %ppear, nor retaining any after they 
vanish. 

But however plausible be this correction of 
common-sense, it has its difficulties. In the first 
place, it involves a complete fiivorce between the 
practice of science and its theory. It is all very 
well to say that the scientific account of mentid 
physiology in general, and of sense-perception in 
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particula>r, requires us to hold that what is imme- * 
diately experienced are mental facts, and that our 
knowledge of physical facts is but mediate and 
inferential. Such a conclusion is quite out of 
harmony with its own premises, since the propo- 
sitions on which, as a matter of historical verity, 
science is ultimately founded are not propositions 
about states of mind, but about material things. 
The observations on which are built, for example, 
our knowledge of anatomy or our knowledge of 
chemistry were not, in the opinion of those who 
originally made them or have since confirmed them, 
observations of their own feelings, but of objects 
thought of as wholly independent of the observer. 
They may ha'fe been mistaken. Such observations 
may be impossible. But, possible or impossible, 
they were believed to have occurred, and on that 
belief ^depends the whole empirical evidence of 
science as scientific discoverers themselves con.-eive it. 

The reader will, I hope, understand that I am 
not Here arguing that the theory of experience 
now under consideration, the theory, ^^at is, which 
confines the field of flnmediate experience to our 
own states of mind, is inconsistent with science, or 
even that it supplies an inadequate empirical basis 
for science. On these points I may have a word to 
say presently. My present contention simply is, 
that it is not experience th'us understood which has 
supplied men of science with their knowledge of the 
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physical universe. They have never suspected that, 
while they supposed themselves to be perceiving 
independent material objects, they were in reality 
perceiving quite another set of things, namely, 
feelings and sensations of a particular kind, grouped 
in particular ways, and succeeding each other in a 
particular order. Nor, if this idea had ever occurred 
to them, would they have admitted that these two 
classes of things could by any merely verbal 
manipulation be made the same. So that if this 
particular account of the nature of experience be 
accurate, the system of thought represented by 
science presents the singular spectacle of a creed 
which is believed in practice for one set of reasons, 
though in theory it can only be justifiAl by another ; 
and which, through some beneficent accident, turns 
out to be true, though its origin and each subse- 
quent stage in its gradual development ate the 
product of error and illusion. 

This is perplexing enough. Yet an even stronger 
statement would seem to be justified. We*must 
not only say that the experiences on which science 
is founded have been invari&bly misinterpreted by 
those who underwent them, but that, if they had 
not been so misinterpreted, science as we know it 
would never have existed. We have not merely 
stumbled on the truth in spite of error and illusion, 
which is odd, but because of error and illusion, 
which is odder. For if the scientific observers 
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of Nature had realised from the beginning that all 
they were observing was their own feelings and 
ideas, as empirical idealism and mental physiology 
alike require us to hold, they surely would never 
have taken the trouble to invent a Nature (i.e. an 
independently existing system of material things) 
for no other purpose than to provide a machinery 
by which the occurrence of feelings and ideas 
might be adequately accounted for. To go through 
so much to get so little, to bewilder themselves in 
the ever-increasing intricacies of this hypothetical 
wheel-work, to pile world on world and add infinity 
to infinity, and all for no more important object 
than to find an explanation for a few fleeting 
impressions, ftay of colour or resistance, would, 
indeed, have seemed to them a most superfluous 
labour. Nor is it possible to doubt that this ta^ 
has boon undertaken and partially accomplished only 
because humanity has been, as for the mo- ' part it 
still is, under the belief not merely that there exists 
a uniterse possessing the independence which science 
and common-sense alike postulate, but that it is a 
universe immediately, If imperfectly, revealed to us 
in the deliverances of sense-perception. 

VI 

We can scarcely deny, then, though the paradox 
be hard of digestion, that, historically speaking, if 
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the theory we are discussing be true, science owes 
its being to an erroneous view as to what kind 
of information it is that our experiences directly 
convey to us. But a much more important question 
than the merely historical one remains behind, 
namely, whether, from the kind of information 
which our experiences do thus directly convey to us, 
anything at all resembling the scientific theory of 
Nature can be reasonably extracted. Can our 
revised conception of the material world really be 
inferred from our revised conception of the import 
and Hmits of experience ? Can we by any possible 
treatment of sensations and feelings legitimately 
squeeze out of them trustworthy knowledge of the 
permanent and independent material universe of 
which, according to science, sensations and feelings 
are but transient and evanescent effects ? 

I cannot imagine the process by which jjuch a 
result may be attained, nor has it been satisfactorily 
explained to us by any apologist of the empirical 
theory of knowledge. We may, no doubt, *'argue 
that sensations and feelings, like everything else, 
must have a cause ; that ' the hypothesis of a 
material world suggests such a cause in a form 
which is agreeable to our natural beliefs ; and that 
it is a hypothesis wo are justified in adopting when 
we find that it enables us to anticipate the order 
and character of that stream of perceptions which it 
is called into existence to explain. But this is a line 
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of argnment which really will not bear examination. 
Every one of the three propositions of which it 
consists is, if we are to go back to fundamental 
principles, either disputable or erroneous. The 
principle of causation cannot be extracted out of a 
succession of individual experiences, as is implied by 
the first. The world described by science is not con- 
gruous with our natural beliefs, as is alleged by the 
second. Nor can we legitimately reason back from 
effect to cause in the manner required by the third. 

A very brief comment will, I think, be sufficient 
to make this clear, and I proceed to offer it on each 
of the three propositions, taking them, for conveni- 
ence, in the reverse order, and beginning, therefore, 
with the thirds This in effect declares that as the 
material world described by science would, if it 
existed, produce sensations and impressions in the 
very naanner in which our experiences assure us 
that they actually occur, we may assume that such 
a world exists. But may we? Even supposing 
that tlsere was this complete correspondence between 
theory and fact, which is far, unfortunately, from 
being at present the • case, are we • justified in 
iyni.Ving so bold a logical leap from the known to 
the unknown? I doubt it. Recollect that by hypo- 
thesis we are i^trictly imprisoned, so far as direct 
experiences are concerned, within the circle of 
sensations or impressions. It is in this self-centred 
universe alone, therefore, that we can collect the 
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premises of further knowledge. How can it pos* 

sibly supply us with any principles of selection by 

which to decide between the various kinds of cause 

that may, for anything we know to the contrary, 

have had a hand in its production ? None of these 

kinds of cause are open to observation. All mtist, 

from the nature of the case, be purely conjectural. 

Because, therefore, we happen to have thought of 

one which, with a little goodwill, can be forced into 

a rude correspondence with the observed facts, shall 

we, oblivious of the million possible explanations 

which a superior intelligence might be able to 

devise, proceed to decorate our particular fancy with 

the title of the ‘ Real World ’ ? If we do so, it is 

not, as the candid reader will be prepared to admit, 

because such a conclusion is justified by such pre- 
** 

mises, but becaiase we are predisposed to a con- 
clusion of this kind by those instinctive beliefs which, 
in unreflective moments, the philosopher shares 
with the savage. In such moments all men conceive 
themselves (by hypothesis erroneously) as 'having 
direct experiences of an independent material uni- 
verse. When, therefore, science, or philosophers on 
behalf of science, proceed to infer such a universe 
from impressions of extension, resistance, and so 
forth, they find themselves, so far, |jn an unnatural 
and quite illegitimate alliance with common-sense. 
By procedures which are different, and essentially 
inconsistent, the two parties have found it possible 
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to reach results which at first sight look very much * 
the same. Immediate intuitions wrongly interpreted 
come to the aid of mediate inferences illegitimately 
constructed ; we find ourselves quite prepared to 
accept the conclusions of bad reasoning, because 
they have a partial though, as I shall now proceed 
to show, an illusory resemblance to the deliverances 
of uncriticised experience. 

This, it will be observed, is the subject dealt with 
in the second of the three propositions on which I 
am engaged in commenting. It alleges that the 
world described by science is congruous with ^our 
natural beliefs ; a thesis not very important in itself, 
which I only dwell on now because it affords a con- 
venient text f#om which to preach on the great 
oddity of the creed which science requires us to 
adopt respecting the world in which we live. This 
creed is evidently in its origin an amendment or 
modification of our natural or instinctive view of 
things, a compromise to which we are no loubt 
compelled by considerations of conclusive force, but 
a compromise, nevertheless, which, if we did not 
know it to be true, we Should certainly find it diffi- 
cult not to abandon as absurd. 

For, consider what kind of a world it is in which 
we are asked tq|| believe — a world which, so far as 
most people are concerned, can only be at all 
adequately conceived in terms of the visuaf sense, 
but which in its true reality possesses neither of the 

K 
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qualities characteristically associated with the visual 
sense, namely, illumination and colour. A world 
which is half like our ideas of it and half unlike 
them. Like our ideas of it, that is to say, so far as 
the so-called primary qualities of matter, such as 
extension and solidity, are concerned; unlike our 
ideas of it so far as the so-called secondary qualities, 
such as . warmth and colour, are concerned. A 
hybrid world, a world of inconsistencies and strange 
anomalies. A world one half of which may com- 
mend itself to the empirical philosopher, and the 
other half of which may commend itself to the plain 
man, but which as a whole can commend itself to 
neither. A world which is rejected by the first be- 
cause it arbitrarily selects what he r^ards as modes 
of sensation, and hypostatises them into permanent 
realities; while it is scarcely intelligible to the 
second, because it takes what he regards as.perma- 
nent realities, and evaporates them into modes of 
sensation. A world, in short, which seems to 
harmonise neither with the conclusions ofocritical 
empiricism nor with the ‘ unmistakable evidence of 
the senses ; ’ which outragfts the whole psychology 
of the one, and is in direct contradiction with the 
dehverances of the other. 

So far as the leading philosmhic empiricists 
are concerned — and it is only with them that we 
need deal — the result of these difficulties has been 
extraordinary. They have found it impossible to 
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swallow this strange universe, consisting partly of 
microcosms furnished with impressions and ideas 
which, as such, are of course transient and essen- 
tially mental, partly of a macrocosm furnished with 
material objects whose qualities exactly resemble 
impressions and ideas, with the embarrassing excep- 
tion that they are neither transient nor mental. 
They have, therefore, been compelled by one device 
or another to sweep the macrocosm as conceived by 
science altogether out of existence. In the name of 
experience itself they have destroyed that which 
professes to be experience systematised. And we 
are presented with the singular spectacle of thinkers 
whose claim to our consideration largely consists in 
their uncomptomising empiricism playing uncon- 
scious havoc with the most solid results which 
empirical methods have hitherto attained. 

I say ‘ unconscious ’ havoc, because, no doubt, the 
truth of this indictment would not be admitted by 
the majority of those against whom it is directed. 
Yet there can, I think, be no* real question as to its 
truth. In the case of Hume it will hardly be 
denied; and Hume, perhaps, would himself have 
been the last to deny it. But in the case of John 
Mill, of Mr. Herbert Spencer,^ and of Professor 

‘ It is probably a^urate to describe Mr. Spencer as an empiricist ; 
though ho has adde^o the accustomed first principles of empiricism 
certain doctrines of his own which, while they do not strengthen 
his system, make it somewhat difficult to classify. The reader 
interested in such matters will find most of the relevant points dis- 
cussed in PMlosqphic DoubU chaps, viii., iz., z. 
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Huxley, it is an allegation which would certainly 
be repudiated, though the evidence for it seems to 
me to lie upon the surface of their speculations. 
The allegation, be it observed, is this — that while 
each of these thinkers has recognised the necessity 
for some independent reality in relation to the 
ever-moving stream of sensations which constitute 
our immediate experiences, each of them has 
rejected the independent reality which is postulated 
and explained by science, and each of them has 
substituted for it a private reality of his own. 
"Wl^ere the physicist, for example, assumes actual 
atoms and motions and forces, Mill saw nothing but 
permanent possibilities of sensation, and Mr. Spencer 
knows nothing but ‘ the unknowable.’ Without 
discussing the place which such entities may properly 
occupy in the general scheme of things, I content 
myself with observing, what I have elsewhere 
endeavoured to demonstrate at length, that they 
cannot occupy the place now filled by material 
Nature as conceived by science. That which is a 
‘permanent possibility,’ but is nothing more, is 
permanent only in name. Tt represents no enduring 
reality, nothing which persists, nothing which has 
any being save during the brief intervals when, ceas- 
ing to be a mere ‘ possibility,’ it blossoms into the 
actuality of sensation. Before sentient beings were, 
it was not. When they cease to exist, it will vanish 
away. If they change the character of their 
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sensibility, it will sympathetically vary its nature. 
How unfit is this unsubstantial shadow of a phrase 
to take the place now occupied by that material 
universe, of which we are but fieeting accidents, 
whose attributes are for the most part absolutely 
independent of us, whose duration is incalculable ! 

A different but not a less conclusive criticism 
may be passed on Mr. Spencer’s ‘unknowable.’ 
For anything I am here prepared to allege to the 
contrary, this may be real enough ; but, unfortu- 
nately, it has not the kind of reality imperatively 
required by science. It is not in space. It ig not 
in time. It possesses neither mass nor extension ; 
nor is it capable of motion. Its very name implies 
that it eludes ^he grasp of thought, and cannot be 
caught up into formulae. Whatever purpose, there- 
fore, such an ‘ object ’ may subserve in the universe 
of thiifgs, it is as useless as a ‘ permanent possibility ’ 
itself to provide subject-matter for scientific, treat- 
ment. If these be all that truly exist outside the 
circle*of impressions fUid ideas, then is all science 
turned to foolishness, and evolution stands con- 
fessed as a mere figmeilt of the imagination. Man, 
or rather ‘ I,’ become not merely the centre of the 
world, but am the world. Beyond me and my ideas 
there is either nothing, or nothing that can be 
known. The problems about which we disquiet 
ourselves in vain, the origin of things and the 
modes of their development, the inner constitution of 
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matter and its relations to mind, are questionings 
about nothing, interrogatories shouted into the void. 
The baseless fabric of the sciences, like the great 
globe itself, dissolves at the touch of theories like 
these, leaving not a wrack behind. Nor does there 
seem to be any other course open to the consistent 
agnostic, were such a being possible, than to contem- 
plate in patience the long procession of his sensations, 
without disturbing himself with futile inquiries into 
what, if anything, may lie beyond. 


VII 

There remains but one problem further with 
which I need trouble the readers of this chapter. It 
ip that raised by the only remaining proposition of 
the three with which I promised just now to deal. 
This asserts, it may be recollected, that thb prin- 
ciple of causation and, by parity of reasoning, any 
other universal principle of sense-interpretation, may 
by some process of logical alchemy be extracted, not 
merely from experience in general, * but even from 
the experience of a single individual. 

But who, it may be asked, is unreasonable 
enough to demand that it should be extracted from 
the experience of a single individual? What is 
there in the empirical theory which requires us to 
impose so arbitrary a limitation upon the sources of 
' See Fhilosophio Doubt, ch. i. 
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our knowledge ? Have we not behind us the whole 
experience of the race ? Is it to count for nothing 
that for numberless generations mankind has been 
scrutinising the face of Nature, and storing up for 
our guidance innumerable observations of the 
laws which she obeys ? Yes, I reply, it is to count 
for nothing; and for a most simple reason. In 
ma kin g this appeal to the testimony of mankind 
with regard to the world in which they live, we take 
for granted that there is such a world, that mankind 
has had experiences of it, and that, so far as is 
necessary for our purpose, we know what those 
experiences have been. But by what right do 
we take those things for granted ? They are 
not axiomatic* or intuitive truths ; they must be 
proved by something ; and that something must, 
on the empirical theory, be in the last resort 
experience, and experience alone. But whose 
experience? Plainly it cannot be general experi- 
ence, for that is the very thing whose reality has to 
be established, and whose cliaracter is in question. 
It must, therefore, in every case and for each 
individual man be hil own personal experience. 
This, and only this, can supply him with evidence 
for those fundamental beliefs, without whose guidance 
it is impossible for him either to reconstruct the 
past or to anticipate the future. 

Consider, for example, the law of causation , 
one, but by no means the only one, of those general 
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principles of interpretation which, as I am contend- 
ing, are presupposed in any appeal to gen^Sf^ 
experience, and caimot, therefore, be proved by it. 
If we endeavour to analyse the reasoning by which 
we arrive at the conviction that any particular 
event or any number of particular events have 
occurred outside the narrow ring of our own imme- 
diate perceptions, we shall find that not a step of 
this process can we take without assuming that the 
course of Nature is uniform ; * or, if not absolutely 
uniform, at least sufficiently uniform to allow us to 
argue with tolerable security from effects to causes, 
or, if need be, from causes to effects, over great 
intervals of time and space. The whole of what is 
called historical evidence is, in its 'most essential 
parts, nothing more than an argument or series of 
arguments of this kind. The fact that mankind 
have given their testimony to the general ‘•unifor- 
mity of Nature, or, indeed, to anything else, can be 
established by the aid of that principle itself, and 
by it alone ; so that if' we abandon it, we &i<e in a 
moment deprived of all logical access to the outer 
world, of all cognisance o'f other minds, of all 
usufruct of their accumulated knowledge, of all 
share in the intellectual heritage of the race. 

' The reader will find some observations on the meaning of the 
lihrase, ‘ Uniformity of Nature,’ on p. 296 et seq. In this chapter I 
have assumed (following empirical usage) that the Uniformity of 
Nature and the Law of Causation are different expressions for the 
same thing. 
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WMle if we cling to it (as, to be sure, we must, 
M(bether we like it or not), we can do so only on 
condition that we forego every endeavour to prove 
it by the aid of general experience ; for such a pro- 
cedure would be nothing less than to compel what is 
intended to be the conclusion of our argument to 
figure also among the most important of its pre- 
mises. 

The problem, therefore, is reduced to this : Can 
we find in our personal experience adequate evidence 
of a law which, like the law of Causation, does, by 
the very terms in which it is stated, claim universal 
jurisdiction, as of right, to the utmost verge both of 
time and space ? And surely, to enunciate such a 
question is to Suggest the inevitable answer. The 
sequences familiar to us in the petty round of daily 
life, the accustomed recurrence of something re* 
sembling a former consequent, following on the heels 
of something resembling a former antecedent, are 
sufiicient to generate the expectations and the habits 
by whteh we endeavour, witfi what success we may, 
to accommodate our behaviour to the unyielding re- 
quirements of the world around us. But to throw 
upon experiences such as these ‘ the whole burden 
of fixing our opinions as to the constitution of 
the universe is quite absurd. It would be absurd 
in any case. It would be absurd even if all the 

^ At least in the absence of any transcendental interpretation of 
them* See next chapter. 
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phenomena of which we have immediate knowledge 
succeeded each other according to some obvious and 
undeviating order; for the contrast between this 
microscopic range of observation and the gigantic 
induction which it is sought to rest thereon, would 
rob the argument of all plausibility. But it is 
doubly and trebly absurd when we reflect on what 
our experiences really are. So far are they from 
indicating, when taken strictly by themselves, the 
existence of a world where all things small and great 
follow with the most exquisite regularity and the 
most minute obedience the bidding of unchanging 
law, that they indicate precisely the reverse. In 
certain regions of experience, no doubt, orderly 
sequence appears to be the rule : ^day alternates 
with night, and summer follows upon spring ; the 
sun moves through the zodiac, and unsupported 
bodies fall usually, though, to be sure, not always, to 
the ground. Even of such elementary astronomical 
and physical facts, however, it conld hardly be main- 
tained that any man would have a right, ^:)n the 
strength of his personal observation alone, confidently 
to assert their undeviating regularity. But when we 
come to the more complex phenomena with which 
we have to deal, the plain lesson taught by personal 
observation is not the regularity, but the irregularity, 
of Nature. A kind of ineffectual attempt at uni- 
formity, no donbt, is commonly apparent, as of an 
ill-constructed machine that will run smoothly for 
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a time, and then for no apparent reason begin to 
jerk and quiver ; or of a drunken man who, though 
he succeeds in keeping to the high-road, yet pursues 
along it a most wavering and devious course. But 
of that perfect adjustment, that all-penetrating 
governance by law, which lies at the root of scientific 
inference we find not a trace. In many cases sensa- 
tion follows sensation, and event hurries after event, 
to all appearances absolutely at random : no observed 
order of succession is ever repeated, nor is it pre- 
tended that there is any direct causal connection 
between the members of the series as they appear 
one after the other in the consciousness of the 
individual. Biy; even when these conditions are 
reversed, perfect uniformity is never observed. The 
most careful series of experiments carried out bj^ 
the most accomplished investigators never show 
identical results ; and as for the general mass of 
mankind, so far are they from finding, either in their 
personal experiences or elsewhere, any sufficient 
reason* for accepting in its perfected form the 
principle of Universal Causation, that, as a matter of 
fact, this doctrine has be%n steadily ignored by them 
up to the present hour. 

This apparent irregularity of Nature, obvious 
enough when we turn our attention to it, escapes 
our habitual notice, of course, because we invariably 
attribute the want of observed uniforiQity to the 
errors of the observer. And without doubt we do 
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well. But what does this imply ? It implies that 
we bring to the interpretation of our sense-percep- 
tion the principle of causation ready made. It 
implies that we do not believe the world to be 
governed by immutable law because our experiences 
appear to be regular ; but that we believe that our 
experiences, in spite of their apparent irregularity, 
follow some (perhaps) unknown rule because we 
first believe the world to be governed by immutable 
law. But this is as much as to say that the 
principle is not proved by experience, but that 
experience is understood in the light of the principle. 
Here, again, empiricism fails us. As in the case of 
our judgments about particular matters of fact, so 
also in the case of these other judgments, whose 
scope is co-extensive with the whole realm of 
Nature, we find that any endeavour to formulate a 
rational justification for them based on experience 
alone breaks down, and, to all appearance, breaks 
down hopelessly. 

w- 

VIII 

But even if this reaseming be sound, may the 
reader exclaim, What is it that we gain by it? 
What harvest are we likely to reap from such 
broadcast sowing of scepticism as this ? What does 
it profit us to show that a great many truths which 
everybody believes, and which no abstract speculations 
will induce us to doubt, are still waiting for a philo- 
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Bophic proof? Fair questions, it must be admitted ; 
questions, nevertheless, to which I must reserve my 
full answer until a later stage of our inquiry. Yet 
even now something may be said, by way of con- 
clusion to this chapter, on the relation which these 
criticisms bear to the scheme of thought whose 
practical consequences we traced out in the first 
part of these Notes. 

I begin by admitting that the criticisms them- 
selves arc, from the nature of the case, incomplete. 
They contain but the concise and even meagre out- 
line of an argument which is itself but a portion 
only of the whole case. For want of space, or to 
avoid unsuitable technicalities, much has been 
omitted which* would have been relevant to the 
issues raised, and have still further strengthened 
the position which has been taken up. Yet, though 
more might have been said, what has been said is, 
in my opinion, sufiicient ; and I shall, therefore, not 
scruple henceforth to assume that a purely empirical 
theory^! things, a philosophy which depends for its 
premises in the last resort upon the particulars 
revealed to us in perceptive experience alone, is one 
that cannot rationally be accepted. 

Is this conclusion, then, adverse to Naturalism ? 
And, if so, must it not tell with equal force against 
Science, seeing that it is solely against that part of 
the naturalistic teaching which is taken over bodily 
from Science that it appears to be directed? Of 
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these two questions, I answer the first in the affirma- 
tive, the second in the negative. Doubtless, if 
empiricism be shattered, it must drag down natural- 
ism in its fall ; for, after all, naturalism is nothing 
more than the assertion that empirical methods are 
valid, and that no others are so. But because any 
effectual criticism of empiricism is the destruction 
of naturalism, is it therefore the destruction of science 
also ? Surely not. The adherent of naturalism is 
an empiricist from necessity ; the man of science, 
if he be an empiricist, is so only from choice. The 
latter may, if he please, have no philosophy at all, 
or lie may have a different one. He is not obliged, 
any more than other men, to justify his conclusions 
by an appeal to first principles ; Istill less is he 
obliged to take his first principles from so poor a 
creed as the one we have been discussing. Science 
preceded the theory of science, and is independent 
of it. Science preceded naturalism, and will survive 
it. Though the convictions involved in our practical 
conception of the univferse are not beyond the reach 
of theoretic doubts, though we habitually stake our 
all upon assumptions which we never attempt to 
justify, and which we could not justify if we would, 
yet is our scientific certitude unshaken ; and if we 
still strive after some solution of our sceptical 
difficulties, it is because this is necessary for the 
satisfaction of an intellectual ideal, not because it 
is required to fortify our confidence either in the 
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familiax teachings of experience or in their utmost 
scientific expansion. And hence arises ipy principal 
complaint against naturalism. With Empirical 
philosophy, considered as a tentative contribution 
to the theory of science, I have no desire to pick 
a quarrel. That it should fail is nothing. Other 
philosophies have failed. Such is, after all, the 
common lot. That it should have been contrived to 
justify conclusions already accepted is, if a fault at all 
— ^which I doubt — at least a most venial one, and 
one, moreover, which it has committed in the best 
of philosophic company. That it should de|;ive 
some moderate degree of imputed credit from the 
universal acceptance of the scientific beliefs which 
it countersigns,* may be borne with, though for the 
real interests of speculative inquiry this has been^ 
I think, a misfortune. But that it should develop 
into naturalism, and then, on the strength of labom^ 
which it has not endured, of victories which it has 
not won, and of scientific triumphs in which it h^s 
no right to share, presume, in despite of its specula- 
tive insufficiency, to dictate terms of surrender to 
every other system of bdief, is altogether intolerable. 
Who would pay the slightest attention to naturalism 
if it did not force itself into the retinue of science, 
assume her livery, and claim, as a kind of poor 
relation, in some sort to represent her authority and 
to speak with her voice? Of itself it is nothing. 
It neither ministers to the needs of Tnanlrinrl^ nor 
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does it satisfy their reason. And if, in spite of this, 
its influence has increased, is increasing, and as yet 
shows no signs of diminution; if more and more 
the* educated and the half-educated are acquiescing 
in its pretensions and, however reluctantly, submit- 
ting to its domination, this is, at least in part, 
because they have not learned to distinguish 
between the practical and inevitable claims which 
experience has on their allegiance, and the specula- 
tive but quite illusory title by which the empirical 
school have endeavoured to associate naturalism 
and science in a kind of joint supremacy over the 
thoughts and consciences of mankind. 
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CHAPTER II 

idealism; afteb some becent English 

WBITINGS * 

I 

The difficulties in the way of an empirical philosophy of 
science, with which we dealt in the last chapter, largely 

* The reader who has no familiarity with philosophic literature is 
advised to omit this chapter. The philosophic reader will, I hope, 
regard it as provisional. Transcendental Idealism is, if 1 mistake 
not, at this momenttin rather a singular position in this country. 
In the land of its birth (as I am informed) it is but little considered. 
In English-speaking countries it is, within the narrow circle of pro- 
fessed philosophers, perhaps the dominant mood of thought ; whil^ 
without that circle it is not so much objected to as totally ignored. 
This anoflialous state of things is no doubt duo in part to the 
inherent difhculty of the subject ; but even more, I think, to the fact 
that the energy of English Idealists has been consumed rathe in the 
production of commentaries on other people’s systems than in 
expositioift of their own. The result of this is that we do not quite 
know where we are, that we are more or less in a condition of expec- 
tancy, and that both learners and critics are placed at a disadvantage. 
Pending the appearance of some^riginal work which' shall represent 
the constructive views of the younger school of thinkers, I have 
written the following chapter, with reference chiefly to the writings 
of the late Mr. T. H. Green, which at present contain the most 
important exposition, so far as I know, of this phase of English 
thought. Mr. Bradley’s noteworthy work, Appearance amd BeaUty^ 
published some time after this chapter was finished, is written with 
oharaoteristio independence ; but I know not whether it has yet 
commanded any large measure of assent from the few who are 
competent to pronounce a verdict upon its merits. 


L 
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arise from the conflict which exists between two parts 
of a system, the scientific half of which requires us to 
regard experience as an eflect of an external and in- 
dependent world, while the philosophic or epistemological 
half offers this same experience to us as the sole ground- 
work and logical foundation on which any knowledge 
whatever of an external and independent world may be 
rationally based. These difficulties and the arguments 
founded on them require to be urged, in the first instance, 
in opposition to those who explicitly hold what I have 
called the ‘ naturalistic ' creed ; and then to that general 
body of educated opinion which, though reluctant to con- 
tract its beliefs within the narrow circuit of ‘ naturalism,* 
yet habitually assumes that there is presented to us in 
science a body of opinion, certified by reason, solid, certain, 
and impregnable, to which theology adds, as an edifying 
supplement, a certain number of dogmas, of which the 
well-disposed assimilate as many, but only as many, as 
^their superior allegiance to * positive * knowledge will 
permit them to digest. 

These two classes, however, by no means exhaust the 
kinds of opinion with which it is necessary to deal. And 
in particular there is a metaphysical school, few indeed in 
numbers, but none the l^ss important in matters specula- 
tive, whose general position is wholly distinct and indepen- 
dent ; who would, indeed, not perhaps very widely, dissent 
from the negative conclusions already reached, but who 
have their own positive solution of the problem of the 
universe. In their opinion, all the embarrassments which 
may be shown to attend on the empirical philosophy 
are due to the fact that empirical philosophers wholly 
misunderstand the essential nature of that experience on 
which they profess to found their beliefs. The theory of 
perception evolved out of Locke, by Berkeley and Hume, 
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which may be traced without radical modification through 
their modern successors, is, according to the school of 
which I speak, at the root of all the mischief. Of this 
theory they make short work. They press to the utmost 
the sceptical consequences to which it inevitably leads. 
They show, or profess to show, that it renders not only 
scientific knowledge, but any knowledge whatever, im- 
possible ; and they offer as a substitute a theory of experi- 
ence, very remote indeed from ordinary modes of expression, 
by which these consequences may, in their judgment, be 
entirely avoided. 

The dimensions and character of those Notes render it 
impossible, even were I adequately equipped for the task, 
to deal fully with so formidable a subject as TiiANsqj^N- 
dentaij Idealism, either in its historical or in its meta- 
physical aspect. Eemote thougli it be from ordinary 
modes of thought, some brief discussion of the theory 
with which, in some recent English works, it supplies us 
concerning Nature and God is, however, absolutely 
necessary ; and I therefore here present the following 
observations to the philosophic reader with apologies 
for their brevity and to the unphilosophic readre with 
apologies for their length. 

From what I have already«said it is clear that the 
theory to which Transcendental Idealism may be, from 
our point of view, considered as a reply, is not the theory 
of experience which is t^en for granted* in ordinary 
scientific statement, but the closely allied ‘ psychological 
theory of perception ' evolved by thinkers usually classed 
rather as philosophers than as men of science. The 
difference is not wholly immaterial, as will appear in the 
sequel. 

What, then, is this * psychological theory of perception ' ? 
Or, rather, where is the weak point in it at which it is 
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open to attack by the transcendental idealists ? It lies in 
the account given by that theory of the real. According 
to this account the * real * in external experience, that 
which, because it is not due to any mental manipulation 
by the percipient, such as abstraction or comparison, may 
be considered as the experienced fact, is, in ultimate 
analysis, either a sensation or a group of sensations. 
These sensations and groups of sensations are subjected 
in the mind to a process of analysis and comparison. 
Discrimination is made between those which are unlike. 
Those which have points of resemblance are called by a 
common name. The sequences and co-existences which 
obtain among them are noted ; the laws by which they are 
bo\md together are discovered ; and the order in which 
they may be expected to recur is foreseen and under- 
stood. 

Now, say the idealists, if evorythingbf which external 
reality can be predicated is thus either a sensation or 
group of sensations, if these and these only are * given ' 
in exteiTial appearance, everything else, including relations, 
being mere fictions of the mind, we are reduced to the 
absurd position of holding that the real is not only un- 
known, but is also unknow^able. For a brief examination 
of the nature of experience is sufficient to provp that an 
unrelated ‘ thing ’ (be that * thing * a sensation or a group 
of sensations), which is not qualified by its resemblance 
to other things, its difference from other things, and its 
connection with other things, is really, so far as we 
are concerned, no * thing ’ at all. It is not an object of 
possible experience ; its true character must be for ever 
Jiid from us ; or, rather, as character consists simply 
in relations, it has no character, nor can it form part of 
that intelligible world with w’hich alone we have to 
deal. 
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Ideas of relation are, therefore, required to convert the 
supposed ‘ real * of external experience into something of 
which experience can take note. But such ideas them- 
selves are unintelligible, except as the results of the in- 
tellectual activity of some ‘ Self * or ‘ I.' They must be 
somebody’s thought, somebody’s ideas; if only for the 
purpose of mutual comparison, there must be some bond 
of union between them other than themselves. Here 
again, therefore, the psychological analysis of experience 
breaks down, and it becomes plain that just as the real in 
external experience is real only in virtue of an intellectual 
element, namely, ideas of relation (categories), through 
which it was apprehended, so in internal experience ideas 
and sensations presuppose the existence of an ‘I,’ or 
self-conscious unity, which is neither sensation nor iSea, 
which ought not, therefore, on the psychological theory 
to be considerec? as having any claim to reality at all, 
but which, nevertheless, is presupposed in the very possi- 
bility of phenomena appearing as elements in a sing^p 
experience. 

We are thus apparently left by the idealist theory face 
to face with a mind (thinking subject) which is thes source 
of relations (categories), and a world which is cori&dtuted 
by relations : with a mind whidsp^is conscious of itself, and 
a world of which that mind may without metaphor be de- 
scribed as the creator. We have, in short, reached the 
central position of transcdfidcntal idealism! But before 
we proceed to subject the system to any critical observa- 
tions, let us ask what it is we are supposed to gain by 
endeavouring thus to rethink the universe from so un- 
accustomed a point of view. 

In the first place, then, it is claimed for this theory 
that it frees us from the scepticism which, in matters 
scientific as well as in matters theological, follows inevi- 
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tably upon the psychological doctrine of perception as just 
explained : a scepticism which not only leaves no room 
for God and the soul, but destroys the very possibility of 
framing any general proposition about the ‘external' 
world, by destroying the possibility of there being any 
world, ‘ external ’ or otherwise, in which permanent rela- 
tions shall exist. 

In the second place, it makes Eeason no mere acci- 
dental excrescence on a universe of material objects ; an 
element to be added to, or subtracted from, the sum of 
‘ things ’ as the blind shock of unthinking causes may 
decide. Rather does it make Reason the very essence of 
all that is or can be : the (immanent) cause of the world- 
pra^'.ess ; its origin and its goal. 

In the third place, it professes to establish on a firm 
foundation the moral freedom of self-conscious agents. 
That ‘ Self * which is the prior condition of there being a 
natural world cannot be the creature of that world. It 
stands above and beyond the sphere of causes and effects ; 
it is no mere object among other objects, driven along its 
predestined course by external forces in obedience to alien 
laws. On the contrary, it is a free, autonomous Spirit, 
not only bound, but able, to fulfil the moral commands 
which are but the expreSsion of its own most essential 
being. 


ir 

I am reluctant to suggest objections to any theory 
which promises results so admirable. Yet I cannot think 
that all the difficulties with which it is surrounded have 
been fairly faced, or, at any rate, fully explained, by those 
who accept its main principles. Consider, for example, 
the cracial question of the analysis which reduces all 
experience to an experience of relations, or, in more 
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technical language, which constitutes the universe out of 
categories. We may grant without difQculty that the 
contrasted theory, which proposes to reduce the universe 
to an unrelated chaos of impressions or sensations, is quite 
untenable. But must we not also grant that in all ex- 
perience there is a refractory element which, though it 
cannot be presented in isolation, nevertheless refuses 
wholly to merge its being in a network of relations, 
necessary as these may be to give it ‘ significance for us 
as thinking beings ’ ? If so, whence does this irreducible 
element arise ? The mind, wo are told, is the source of 
relation. What is the source of that which is related ? A 

* thing-in-itself * which, by impressing the percipient mind, 
shall furnish the * matter * for which categories provide the 

* form,’ is a way out of the difficulty (if difficulty there be) 
which raises more doubts than it solves. The followers 
of Kant themseftves make haste to point out that this 
hypothetical cause of that which is ‘ given ’ in experience 
cannot, since ex hypothesi it lies beyond experience, Ijp 
known as a cause, or even as existing. Nay, it is not so 
much Unknown and unknowable as indescribable and 
unintelligible ; not so much a riddle whose mc jming is 
obscure as mere absence and vacuity of any iroaning 
whatevgr. Accordingly, from ike speculations with which . 
we are here concerned it has been dismissed with ignominy, 
and it need not, therefore, detain us further. 

But we do not get rid*of the difficulty by getting rid 
of Kant’s solution of it. His dictum still seems to me to 
remain true, that ‘ without matter categories are empty.' 
And, indeed, it is hard to see how it is possible to conceive 
a universe in which relations shall be all in all, but in 
which nothing is to be permitted for the relations to 
subsist between. Eelations surely imply a something 
which is related, and if that something is, in the absence 
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of relations, 'nothing for us as thinking beings/ so 
relations in the absence of that something are mere 
symbols emptied of their signification ; they are, in short, 
an ' illegitimate abstraction.* 

Those, moreover, who hold that these all-constituting 
relations are the ' work of the mind * would seem bound 
also to hold that this concrete world of ours, down to its 
minutest detail, must evolve itself a priori out of the 
movement of ‘ pure thought.* There is no room in it for 
the ‘ contingent ; * there is no room in it for the ' given ; * 
experience itself would seem to be a superfluity. And 
we are at a loss, therefore, to understand why that 
dialectical process which moves, I will not say so 
convincingly, but at least so smoothly, through the 
abstract categories of ‘ being,* ‘ not-being,* ' becoming,* 
and so forth, should stumble and hesitate when it comes 
to deal with that world of Nature which is, after all, one 
of the principal subjects about which we desire informa- 
tion. No explanation which I remember to have seen 
makes it otherwise than strange that we should, as the 
idealists claim, be able so thoroughly to identify oarselves 
with those thoughts of God which are the necessary pre- 
liminary to creation, but should so little understand 
creation itself ; that we should out of our unaided mental 
resources be competent to reproduce the whole ^ound- 
plan of the universe, and should yet lose ourselves so 
hopelessly in the humblest of r.s ante-rooms. 

This difficulty at once requires us to ask on what 
ground it is alleged that these constiiutive relations are 
the ‘ work of the mind.’ It is true, no doubt, that ordinary 
usage would describe as mental products the more abstract 
thoughts (categories), such, for example, as ‘ being,* ' not- 
being/ ‘ causation,* ‘ reciprocity,* &c. But it must be 
recollected, in the first place, that transcendental idealism 
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does not, as a rule, derive its inspiration from ordinary 
usage ; and in the second place, that even ordinary usage 
alters its procedure when it comes to such more concrete 
cases of relation as, for instance, ' shape ’ and * position,' 
which, rightly or wrongly, are always considered as belong- 
ing to the ‘ external * world, and presented by the external 
world to thought, not created by thought for itself. 

Are the transcendental idealists, then, bound by their 
own most essential principles, in opposition both to their 
arguments against Kant’s ' thing-in-itself ' and to the 
ordinary beliefs of mankind, to invest the thinking ‘ self ’ 
with this attribute of causal or (jjri^i’i-causal activity ? It 
certainly appears to me that they are itoL Starting, it will 
be recollected, from the analysis (criticism) of experience, 
they arrived at the conclusion that the world of objects 
exists and has a meaning only for the self-conscious ‘ I * 
(subject), and tlfet the self-conscious * I * only knows itself 
in contrast and in opposition to the world of objects. Each 
is necessary to the other ; in the absence of the otl^r 
neither has any significance. How, then, can we venture 
to say f)f one that the other is its product ? and if we say 
it of either, must we not in consistency insist on. saying 
it of both ? Thus, though the presence of a self-ct ascious 
principle may be necessary tcMonstitute the universe, it 
cannot be considered as the creator of that universe ; or 
if it be, then must we acknowledge that precisely in the 
same way and precisely ti the same extent is the universe 
the creator of the self-conscious principle.* 

All, therefore, that the transcendental argument requires 
or even allows us to accept, is a ^ manifold ' of relations 
on the one side, and a bare self-conscious principle of 
unity on the other, by which that manifold becomes inter- 
connected in the * field of a single experience.* We q.re 
not permitted, except by a process of abstraction which 
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is purely temporary and provisional, to consider the ‘mani- 
fold * apart from the ‘ unity,* nor the ‘ unity * apart from the 
‘ manifold.’ The thoughts do not make the thinker, nor 
the thinker the thoughts; but together they constitute 
that Whole or Absolute whose elements, as they are mere 
no-sonse apart from one another, cannot in strictness bo 
oven said to contribute separately towards the total result. 

Ill 

Now lot us consider what bearing this conclusion has 
upon (1) Theology, (2) Ethics, and (3) Science. 

1. As regards Theology, it might be supposed that 
at Iqast idealism provided us with a universe which, if 
not created or controlled by Eeason (creation and control 
implying causal action), may yet properly be said to be 
throughout infused by Season and to be in necessary 
harmony with it. But on a closer examination diflfi- 
crltios arise which somewhat mar this satisfactory con- 
clusion. In the first place, if theology is to prpvido us 
with a groundwork for religion, the God of Whom it 
speaks must be something more than the bare ‘ principle 
of unity ’ required to give coherence to the multiplicity 
of Nature. Apart from ‘Nature He is, on the, theory 
wo are considering, a mere metaphysical abstraction, the 
geometrical point through which pass all the threads 
which make up the web of posSible experience : no fitting 
object, surely, of either love, reverence, or devotion. In 
combination with Nature He is no doubt ‘the principle 
of unity,’ and all the fulness of concrete reality besides ; 
but every quality with which He is thus associated 
belongs to that portion of the Absolute Whole from 
which, by hypothesis. He distinguishes Himself; and 
were it otherwise, we cannot find in these qualities, com- 
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pacted, as they are, of good and bad, of noble and base, 
the Perfect Goodness without which religious feelings 
can never find an adequate object. Thus, neither the 
combining principle alone, nor the combining principle 
considered in its union with the multiplicity which it 
combines, can satisfy the requirements of an effectual 
theology. Not the first, because it is a barren abstrac- 
tion ; not the second, because in its all-inclusive univer- 
sality it holds in suspension, without preference and 
without repulsion, every element alike of the knowable 
world. Of these none, whatever be its nature, bo it good 
or bad, base or noble, can be considered as alien to the 
Absolute : all are necessary, and all are characteristic. 

Of these two alternatives, I understand that it v the 
first which is usually adopted by the school of thought 
with which we are at present concerned. It may there- 
fore be desirable to reiterate that a ‘ unifying principle * 
can, as such, have no qualities, moral or otherwise. 
Lovingkindness, for example, and Equity are attributes 
which,^like all attributes, belong not to the unifying 
prineij^e, but to the world of objects which it constitutes. 
They are conceptions w^hich belong to the 'oalm of 
empirical psychology. Nor can I see any method by 
which®they are to be hitche J on to the ‘ pure spiritual 
subject,’ as elements making up its essential character. 

2. But if this be so, v^hat is the ethical value of that 
freedom which is attributed by the idealistic theory to 
the self-conscious ‘ I ' ? It is true that this ‘ I ’ as con- 
ceived by idealism is above all the * categories,* in- 
cluding, of course, the category of causation. It is not in 
space nor in time. It is subject neither to mutation nor 
decay. The stress of material forces touches it not, nor 
is it in any servitude to chance or circumstance, to 
inherited tendencies or acquired habits. But all these 
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immunities and privileges it possesses in virtue of its 
being, mt an agent in a world of concrete fact, but a 
thinking ‘ subject,* for whom alone, as it is alleged, such 
a world exists. Its freedom is metaphysical, not moral ; 
for moral freedom can only have a meaning at all in 
roforcnco to a being who acts and who wills, and is 
only of real importance for us in relation to a being who 
not only acts, Imt is acted on, who not only wills, but 
who wills against the opposing influences of temptation* 
Such freedom cannot, it is plain, be predicated of a mere 
‘subject,’ nor is the freedom proper to a ‘subject* of 
any worth to man as ‘ object,' to man as known in 
experience, to man fighting his way with varying fortunes 
against the stream of adverse circumstances, in a world 
made up of causes and effects.' 

' This proposition would, probably, not be widely dissented from 
by some of the ethical writers of the idealist scliool. The freedom 
which they postulate is not the freedom merely of the pure self-con> 
Bcious subject. On the contrary, it is the individual, with all his 
cptklities, passions, and emotions, who in their view possesses free 
will. lint the ethical value of the freedom thus attributed to self- 
conscious agents seems on further examination to disappear. Man- 
kind, it seems, are on this theory free, but their freedom does not 
exclude determinism, hut mily that form of determinism which consists 
in cxtertial constraint, Tlieir actions are upon this view strictly pre- 
scribed by their antecedents, bul' these antecedents are noth&ig other 
than the characters oi the agents themselves. 

Now it may seem at first sight plausible to describe that man as 
free whose behaviour is due to ‘ hims^^lf ’ alone. But without quar- 
relling over words, it is, I think, plain that, whether it be proper to call 
him free or not, he at least lacks freedom in the sense in which free- 
dom is necessary in order to constitute responsibility. It is impossible 
to say of him that he * ought,’ and therefore he * can.’ For at any 
given moment of his life his next action is by hypothesis strictly 
determined. This is also true of every previous moment, until we 
get back to that point in his life’s history at which he cannot, in any 
intelligible sense of the term, be said to have a character at all. Ante- 
cedently to this, the causes which have produced him are in no special 
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These observations bring into sufficiently clear relief 
the difficulty which exists, on the idealistic theory, in 
bringing together into any sort of intelligible association 
the ‘ I ’ as supreme principle of unity, and the ‘ I ' of 
empirical psychology, which has desires and fears, 
pleasures and pains, faculties and sensibilities; which 
was not a little time since, and which a little time hence 
will be no more. The ‘ I ’ as principle of unity is outside 
time ; it can have, therefore, no history. The ‘ I * of ex- 
perience, which learns and forgets, which sulfers and 
which enjoys, unquestionably has a history. What is the 
relation between the two? We seem equally precluded 
from saying that they are the same, and from saying that 
they are different. We cannot say that they are the 
same, because they are, after all, divided by the whole 
chasm which distinguishes ‘ subject * from ‘ object.' We 
cannot say they are different, because our feelings and our 
desires seem a not less interesting and important part of 
ourselves than a mere unifying principle whose ftmetiops, 
after all, are of a purely metaphysical character. We 
cannot? say they are ‘ two asi)ects of the same thing,' 
because there is no virtue in this useful phra- e which 
shall empower it on the one hand to ear-mark a 1 agment 
of the world of objects, and «ay of it, ‘ this is 1,' or, on 
the otEer, to take the ‘ pure subject ' by which the world 

sense connected with his indifiduality, but form ^art of the general 
complex of phenomena which make up the world. It is evident, there- 
foie, that every act which he performs may bo traced to pre-natal, and 
possibly to purely material, antecedents, and that, even if it be true 
that what he does is the outcome of his character, his character itself 
is the outcome of causes over which he has not, and cannot by any 
possibility have, the smallest control. Such a theory destroys re- 
sponsibility, and leaves our actions the inevitable outcome oi 
external conditions not less completely than any doctrine of control- 
ling fate, whether materialistic or theological. 
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of objects is constituted, and say of it that it shall be 
itself an object in that world from which its essential 
nature requires it to be self-distinguished. 

But as it thus seems difficult or impossible intelligibly 
to unite into a personal whole the ‘pure’ and the 
‘ empirical ’ Self, so it is difficult or impossible to conceive 
the relations between the pure, though limited, self- 
consciousness which is ‘ I * and the universal and eternal 
Self-consciousness which is God. The first has been 
described as a ‘ mode ’ or ‘ manifestation ’ of the second. 
But are we not, in using such language, falling into the 
kind of error against which, in other connections, the 
idealists arc most careful to warn us ? Are wo not im- 
porting a category which has its meaning and its use in 
the ^;orld of objects into a transcendental region where it 
really has neither meaning nor use at all? Grant, how- 
ever, for the sake of argument, that it ^as a meaning ; 
grant that we may legitimately describe one ‘ pure subject ’ 
as a ‘ mode ’ or ‘ manifestation ’ of another — how is this 
pA.rtial identity to be established? IIow can we, who 
start from the basis of our own limited self -conscicasness, 
rise to the knowledge of that completed and divine self- 
consciousness of which, according to the theory, we share 
the essential nature ? 

The difficulty is evaded but not solved in tho^ state- 
ments of the idealist theory which always speak of 
Thought without specifying w^ose Thought. It seems 
to bo thus assumed that the thought is God’s, and 
that in rethinking it we share His being. But no such 
assumption would seem to be justifiable. For the basis, 
we know, of the whole theory is a ‘ criticism ’ or analysis 
of the essential elements of experience. But the criticism 
must, for each of us, be necessarily of his own experience, 
for of no other experience can he know anything, except 
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indirectly and by way of inference from his own. What, 
then, is this criticism supposed to establish (say) for me ? 
Is it that experience depends upon the unification by a 
self-conscious * I * of a world constituted by relations ? 
In strictness, No. It can only establish that my experi- 
ence depends upon a unification by my self-conscious ' I ' 
of a world of relations present to me, and to me alone. 
To this ‘ I,* to this particular * self-conscious subject,* all 
other ^ I*s,* including God, must be objects, constituted 
like all objects by relations, rendered possible or significant 
only by their unification in the * content of a single experi- 
ence * — namely, my own. In other words, that which (if 
it exists at all) is essentially ^ subject * can only be known, 
or thought of, or spoken about, as * object.* Surely a very 
paradoxical conclusion. ^ 

It may perhaps be said by way of reply, that in talking 
of particular ‘ Ite * and particular experiences we are using 
language properly applicable only to the * self ’ dealt with 
by the empirical psychologist, the ‘ self * which is not the 
‘ subject,’ but the 'object,' of experience. I will not dis- 
pute af out terms ; and the relations which exist between 
the ‘ pure ego ’ and the ‘ empirical ego * are, a« I have 
already said, so obscure that it is not always eas^/ to em- 
ploy a perfectly accurate ternynology in endeavouring to 
deal with them. Yet this much would seem to be certain. 
If the words * self,* ‘ ego,* ‘ I * are to be used intelligibly at 
all, they must mean, wliatever else they do or do not 
mean, a ‘ somewhat * which is self-distinguished, not only 
from every other knowable object, but also from every 
other possible ‘ self.* What we are ‘in ourselves,' apart 
from the flux of thoughts and feelings which move in 
never-ending pageant through the chambers of conscious- 
ness, metaphysicians have, indeed, found it hard to say. 
Some of them have said we are nothing. But if this 
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conclusion be, as I think it is, conformable neither to our 
instinctive beliefs nor to a sound psychology ; if we are, as 
I believe, more than a mere series of occurrences, yet it 
seems equally certain that the very notion of Personality 
excludes the idea of any one person being a ‘ mode * of 
any other, and forces us to reject from philosophy a sup- 
position which, if it be tolerable at all, can find a place 
only in mysticism. 

- But the idealistic theory pressed to its furthest con- 
clusions requires of us to reject, as it appears to me, even 
more than this. We are not only precluded by it from 
identifying ourselves, even partially, with the Eternal 
Consciousness : we are also precluded from supposing 
that either the Eternal Consciousness or any other 
consciousness exists, save only our own. For, as I have 
already said, the Eternal Consciousness, if it is to be 
known, can only bo known on the same (Conditions as any 
other object of knowledge. It must be constituted by 
Violations ; it must form part of the ‘ content of experi- 
ence * of the knower ; it must exist as part of the 
‘ multiplicity ' reduced to ‘unity’ byhisself-consciGusness. 
But to say that it can only be known on these terms, is to 
say that it cannot be known as it exists ; for if it exists 
at all, it exists by hypothesis as Eternal Subject, and as 
such it clearly is not constituted by relations, nor is it 
either a ‘ possible object of experience,* or ‘ anything for 
us as thinking beings.’ 

No consciousness, then, is a possible object of know- 
ledge for any other consciousness : a statement which, 
on the idealistic theory of knowledge, is equivalent to 
saying that for any one consciousness all other con- 
sciousnesses are less than non-existent. For as that 
which is ‘ critically ’ shown to be an inevitable element 
in experience has thereby conferred on it the highest 
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possible degree of reality, so that whioh cannot on any 
terms become an element in experience falls in the 
scale of reality far below mere not-being, and is reduced, 
as we have seen, to mere meaningless no*sense. By this 
Jdnd of reasoning the idealists themselves demons! rate 
the ‘ I * to be necessary ; the unrelated object and the 
thing-in-itself to be impossible. Not less, by this kind 
of reasoning, must each one of us severally be driven to 
the conclusion that in the infinite variety of the universe 
there is room for but one knowing subject, and that this 
subject is ‘ himself.’ ^ 

* Prof. Gaird, in his most interesting and suggestive lecture on 
the Evolution of Beligion, puts forward a theory essentially different 
from the one I have just been dealing with. In his view, a multipl jpity 
of objects apprehended by a single self-conscious subject does not 
suffice to constitute an intelligible universe. The world of objects and 
the perceiving mindiire themselves opposites which require a higher 
unity to hold them together. This higher unity is God ; so that by 
the simplest of metaphysical demonstrations Prof. Caird lays deep 
the foundations of his theology, and proves not only that God existsy 
but that His Being is philosophically involved in the very simplest of 
our experiinces. 

1 confess, with regret, that this reasoning appears to mo inconclu- 
sive. Surely we must think of God as, on the transcendenta. >^^heory, 
we think of ourselves ; that is, as a Subject distinguishing itself from, 
but giving^nity to, a world of phenoftena. But if such a Subject 
and such a world cannot be conceived without also postulating some 
higher unity in which their differences shall vanish and be dissolved, 
then God Himself would requira some yet higher deity to explain 
Hifl existence. If, in short, a muTtiplicity of phenomena presented to 
and apprehended by a conscious * I ’ form together an intelligible and 
self-sufficient whole, then it is hard to see by what logic we are to get 
beyond the solipsism which, as I have urged in the text, seems to be 
the necessary outcome of one form, at least, of the transcendental 
argument. If, on the other hand, subject and object cannot form 
such an intelligible and self-sufficient whole, then it seems impossible 
to imagine what is the nature of that Infinite One in which the mul- 
tiplioity of things and persons find their ultimate unity. Of such a 

M 
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IV 

3. That the transcendental * solipsism * which is the 
natural outcome of such speculations is not less incon- 
sistent with science, morality, and common-sense than 
the psychological, or Berkeleian ^ form of the same creed, 
is obvious. But, without attempting further to press 
idealism to results which, whether legitimate or not, all 
idealists would agree in repudiating, let me, in con- 
clusion, point out how little assistance this theory is able 
under any circumstances to afford us in solving impor- 
tant problems connected with the Philosophy of Science. 

The psychology of Hume, as we have seen, threw 
doubt upon the very possibility of legitimately framing 
general propositions about the world of objects. The 
observation of isolated and unrelated impressions of 
sense, which is in effect what cxperiencck became reduced 
to under his process of analysis, may generate habits of 
expectation, but never can justify rational beliefs. The 
law of universal causation, for example, can never be 
proved by a mere repetition, however prolonged, of 
similar sequences, though the repetition may, through 
the association of ideas, gi’adually compel us to expect 
the second term of the sequence whenever the first term 
comes within the field of oui* observation. So f^r Hume 
as interpreted by the transcendental idealists. 

Now, how is this difficulty H'let on the idealistic theory ? 
Somewhat in this way. These categories or general prin- 
ciples of relation have not, say the idealists, to be collected 
(so to speak) from individual and separate experiences (as 

God we can have no knowledge, nor can we say that we are formed 
in His image, or share His essence. 

* Of course 1 do not mean to suggest that Berkeley was a 
* solipsist.* On the scientific bearing of psychological idealism, see 
PMlosojphic Doubt t chap. ix. 
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the empirical philosophers believe, but as Hume, the chief 
among empiricists, showed to be impossible) ; neither are 
they, as the a priori philosophers supposed, part of the 
original furniture of the observing mind, intended by Provi- 
dence to be applied as occasion arises to the world of 
experience with which by a beneficent, if unexplained, 
adaptation they find themselves in a pre-established har- 
mony. On the contrary, they are the ‘necessary 
the antecedent condition, of there being any experience at 
all ; so that the difficulty of subsequently extracting them 
from experience does not arise. The world of phenomena 
is in truth their creation ; so that the conformity between 
the two need not be any subject of surprise. Thus, at one 
and the same time does idealism vindicate experience and 
set the scepticism of the empiricist at rest. 

I doubt, however, whether this solution of the problem 
will really stand^he test of examination. Assuming for 
the sake of argument that the world is constituted by 
‘ categories,* the old difficulty arises in a new shape wheu 
we ask on what principle those categories are in any given 
case to l^e applied. For they are admittedly not of uni- 
versal application; and, as the idealists themseKes are 
careful to remind us, there is no more fertile source ol error 
than the^importation of them ifito a sphere wherein they 
have no legitimate business. Take, for example, the cate- 
gory of causation, from a scientific point of view the most 
important of all. By whatf ight does the existence of this 
‘ principle of relation * enable us to assert that throughout 
the whole world every event must have a cause, and every 
cause must be invariably succeeded by the same event? 
Because we caw apply the category, are we, therefore, bound 
to apply it ? Does any absurdity or contradiction ensue 
from our supposing that the order of Nature is arbitrary 
and casual, and that, repeat the antecedent with what 
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accuracy we may, there is no security that the accustomed 
consequent will follow ? I must confess that I can perceive 
none. Of course, we should thus be deprived of one of our 
most useful * principles of unification ; ’ but this would by 
no means result in the universe resolving itself into that 
unthinkable chaos of unrelated atoms which is the idealist 
bugbear. There are plenty of categories left ; and if the 
final aim of philosophy be, indeed, to find the Many in One 
and the One in Many, this end would be as completely, if 
not as satisfactorily, accomplished by conceiving the world 
to be presented to the thinking * subject ’ in the haphazard 
multiplicity of unordored succession, as by any more elabo- 
rate method. Its various elements lying side by side in one 
Space and one Time would still be related together in the 
content of a single experience ; they would still form an 
intelligible whol(} ; their unification would thus be effectually 
accomplished without the aid of the higher categories. But 
it is evident that a universe so constituted, though it might 
not be inconsistent with Philosophy, could never be inter- 
preted by Science. 

As we saw in the earlier portion of this chapter, it is 
not very easy to understand why, if the universe be consti- 
tuted by relations, and relations are the work of the mind, 
the mind should be dependent on experience for^ finding 
out anything about the universe. But granting the neces- 
sity of experience, it seems as hard to make that experience 
answer our questions on the idealist as on the empirical 
hypothesis. Neither on the one theory nor on the other 
does any method exist for extracting general truths out 
of particular observations, unless soine general truths are 
► first assumed. On the empirical hypothesis there are no 
such general truths. Pure empiricism has, therefore, 
no claim to be a philosophy. On the idealist hypothesis 
there appears to be only one general truth applicable to 
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the whole intelligible world — a world which, be it recol- 
lected, includes everything in respect to which language 
can be significantly used; a world which, therefore, 
includes the negative as well as the positive, the false as 
well as the true, the imaginary as well as the real, the 
impossible as well as the possible. This single all- 
embracing truth is that the multiplicity of pHenomena, 
whatever be its nature, must always be united, and only 
exists in virtue of being united, in the experience of a 
single self-conscious Subj ect. But this general proposition, 
whatever be its value, cannot, I conceive, effectually guide 
us in the application of subordinate categories. It supplies 
us with no method for applying one principle rather than 
another within tlie field of experience. It cannot give us 
information as to what portion of that field, if any, is 
subject to the law of causation, nor tell us which of our 
perceptions, if tny, , may be taken as evidence of the 
existence of a permanent world of objects such as is implied 
in all scientific doctrine. Though, therefore, the o^ 
questions come upon us in a new form, clothed, I will not 
say shAuded, in a new terminology, they come upon us 
with all the old insistence. They are restated, )?«it they 
are not solved; and I am unable, therefore, to lirid in 
idealism any escape from thi^ difficulties which, in the 
region of theology, ethics, and science, empiricism leaves 
upon our hands.* 

‘ 1 have made in this chapter no reference to the idealistic theory 
of fe sthetics. Holding the views 1 have indicated upon the general 
import of idealism, such a course seemed unnecessary. But I cannot 
help thinking that even those who find in that theory a more satis- 
factory basis for their convictions than 1 am able to do, must feel that 
there is something rather forced and arbitrary in the attempts that 
have been made to exhibit the artistic fancies of an insignificant frac- 
tion of the human race during a very brief period of its history as 
essential and important element** in the development and manifesta- 
tion of the world-producing * Idea.' 
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CHAPTEK III 

PHILOSOPHY AND EATIONALISM 
1 

Briefly, if not adequately, I have now endeavoured 
to jndicatc the weaknesses which seem to me to be 
inseparable from any empirical theory of the uni- 
verse, and almost equally to bes^n the idealistic 
theory in the form given to it by its most systematic 
exponents in this country. The reader may perhaps 
feel tempted to ask whether I propose, in what pur- 
ports to be an Introduction to Theology, to pass 
under similar review all the metaphysical systems 
which have from time, to time held sway in the 
schools, or have affected the general cemrse of 
speculative opinion. He need, however, be under 
no alarm. My object is Itrictly practical; and I 
have no concern with theories, however admirable, 
which can no longer pretend to any living philosophic 
power — which have no de facto claims to present us 
with a reasoned scheme of knowledge, and which 
cannot prove their importance by actually supplying 
grounds for the conviction of some fraction, at least, 
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of those by whom these pages may conceivably be 
read. 

In saying that this condition is not satisfied by 
the great historic systems which mark with their 
imperishable ruins the devious course of European 
thought, I must not be understood as suggesting that 
on that account these lack either value or interest. 
All I say is, that their interest is not of a kind which 
brings them properly within the scope of these Notes. 
Whatever be the nature or amount of our debt to 
the great metaphysicians of the past, unless here and 
now we go to them not merely for stray arguments 
on this or that question, but for a reasoned scheme 
of knowledge ^which shall include as elements our 
own actual beliefs, their theories are not, for the pur- 
poses of the present discussion, any concern of ours. 

Now, of how many systems, outside the two tlfat 
have Aready been touched on, can this even plausi- 
bly be asserted ? liun over in memory some of the 
most important. Men value Plato for his imagina- 
tion, f6r the genius with winch he hazarded solutions 
of the secular problems which perplex mankind, for 
the finished art of his* dialogue, for the exquisite 
beauty of his style. But even if it could be said — 
which it cannot — that he left a system, could it be 
described as a system which, as such, has any 
effectual vitality ? It would be difficult, perhaps 
impossible, to sum up our debts to Aristotle. But 
assuredly they do not include a tenable theory of the 
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universe. The Stoic scheme of life may still touch 
our imagination ; but who takes any interest in its 
metaphysics? Who cares for the Soul of the world, 
the periodic conflagrations, and the recurring cycles 
of mundane events? The Neo-Platonists were 
mystics ; and mysticism is, as I suppose, an undying 
element in human thought. But who is concerned 
about their hierarchy of beings connecting through 
infinite gradations the Absolute at one end of the 
scale with Matter at the other ? 

These, however, it may be said, were systems 
belonging to the ancient world ; and mankind have 
not busied themselves with speculation for these two 
thousand years and more without ^making some 
advance. I agree; but in the matter of providing 
us with a philosophy — with a reasoned system of 
knowledge — has this advance been as yet substantial ? 
If the ancients fail us, do we, indeed, fare mucH better 
with the modems? Are the metaphysics of Des- 
cartes more living than his physics? Do his two 
substances or kinds of substance, or the single sub- 
tance of Spinoza, or the innumerable substances of 
Leibnitz, satisfy the searchenafter truth ? From the 
modern English form of the empiricism which domi- 
nated the eighteenth century, and the idealism which 
disputes its supremacy in the nineteenth, I have 
already ventured to express a reasoned disswt. Are 
we, then, to look to such schemes as Schopenhauer’s 
philosophy of Will, and Hartmann’s philosophy of 
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the Unconscious, to supply us with the philosophical 
metaphysics of which we are in need ? They have 
admirers in this country, but hardly convinced sid- 
herents. Of those who are quite prepared to accept 
their pessimism, how many are there who take seri- 
ously its metaphysical foundation ? 

In truth there are but three points of view from 
which it seems worth while to make ourselves ac- 
quainted with the growth, culmination, and decay 
of the various metaphysical dynasties which have 
successively struggled for supremacy in the world 
of ideas. The first is purely historical. Thus re- 
garded, metaphysical systems are simply significant 
phenomena in|he general history of man : symptoms 
of his spiritual condition, aids, it may be, to his 
spiritual growth. The historian of philosophy, as 
such, is therefore quite unconcerned with the truth 
or fal^hood of the opinions whose evolution he is 
expounding. His business is merely to account for 
their existence, to exhibit them in their proper his- 
torical* setting, and to ex^ain their character and 
their consequences. But, so considered, I find it 
difficult to believe tha# these opinions have been 
ellments of primary importance to the advancement 
of mankind. All ages, indeed, which have exhibited 
intellectual vigour have cultivated one or more 
charactenstic systems of metaphysics ; but rarely, 
as it ^ms to me, have these systems been in their 
turn important elements in determining the charac- 
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ter of the periods in which they flourished. They 
have been effects rather than causes ; indications of 
the mood in which, under the special stress of their 
time and circumstance, the most detached intellects 
have faced the eternal problems of humanity ; proofs 
of the unresting desire of mankind to bring their 
beliefs into haymony with speculative reason. But 
the beliefs have almost always preceded the specu- 
lations ; they have frequently survived them ; and I 
cannot convince myself that among the just titles to 
our consideration sometimes put forward on behalf 
of metaphysic we may count her claim to rank as a 
powerful instrument of progress. 

No doubt — and here we come to the second 
point of view alluded to above — the constant discus- 
sion of these high problems has not been barren 
merely because it has not as yet led to their solution. 
Philosophers have mined for truth in many direc- 
tions, and the whole field of speculation seems cum- 
bered with the dross anjl lumber of their abandoned 
workings. But though they have not founcfthe ore 
they sought’ for, it does not therefore follow that 
their labours have been w¥iolly vain. It is some- 
thing to have realised what not to do. It is soi!be- 
thing to discover the causes of failure, even though 
we do not attain any positive knowledge of the con- 
ditions of success. It is an even more substantial 
gain to have done something towards disengaging 
the questions which require to be dealt with, and 
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towards creating and perfecting the terminology 
without which they can scarcely be adequately 
stated, much less satisfactorily answered. 

And there is yet a third point of view from 
which past metaphysical speculations are seen to 
retain their value, a point of view which may be 
called (not, I admit, without some little violence to 
accustomed usage) the cBsthetic. Because reason- 
ing occupies so large a place in metaphysical treatises 
we are apt to forget that, as a rule, these are works 
of imagination at least as much as of reason. 
Metaphysicians are poets who deal with the abs- 
tract and the super-sensible instead of the concrete 
and the sensu<)us. To be sure they are poets with 
a difference. Their appropriate and characteristic 
gifts are not the vivid realisation of that which is 
given in experience ; their genius does not prolong, 
as it were, and echo through the remotest regions of 
feeling the shock of some definite emotio'i ; they 
create for us no new worlds of things and persons ; 
nor eSa it be often said that the product of their 
labours is a thing of beauty. Their style, it must 
be owned, has not alvsfliys been their strong point ; 
atid even when it is otherwise, mere graces of pre- 
sentation are but unessential accidents of their 
work. Yet, in spite of all this, they can only be 
justly estimated by those who are prepared to apply 
to them a quasi-sesthetic standard ; some other 
standard, at all events, than that supplied by purely 
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argumentative comment. It may perhaps be shown 
that their metaphysical constructions are faulty, 
that their demonstrations do not convince, that their 
most permanent dialectical triumphs have fallen to 
them in the paths of criticism and negation. Yet 
even then the last word will not have been said. 
For claims to our admiration will still be found in 
their brilliant intuitions, in the subtlety of their 
occasional arguments, in their passion for the Uni- 
versal and the Abiding, in their steadfast faith in 
the rationality of the world, in the devotion with 
which they are content to live and move in realms 
of afcstract speculation too far removed from ordi- 
nary interests to excite the slightest genuine sym- 
pathy in the breasts even of the cultivated few. If, 
therefore, we arc for a moment tempted, as surely 
may sometimes happen, to contemplate with re- 
spectful astonishment some of the arguments which 
the illustrious authors of the great historia systems 
have thought good enough to support their case, let 
it be remembered that for minds in which tHe criti- 
cal intellect holds imdisputed sway, the creation of 
any system whatever in th*e present state of our 
knowledge is, perhaps, impossible Only those in 
whom powers of philosophical criticism are balanced, 
or more than balanced, by powers of metaphysi- 
cal imagination can be fitted to undertake the task. 
Though even to them success may be impossible, at 
least the illusion of success is permitted ; and but 
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for them mankind would fall away in hopeless dis- 
couragement from its highest intellectual ideal, and 
speculation would be strangled at its birth. 

To some, indeed, it may appear as if the loss 
would not, after all, be great. What use, they may 
exclaim, can be found for any system which will not 
stand critical examination ? What value has reason- 
ing which does not satisfy the reason ? How can 
we know that these abstruse investigations supply 
even a fragmentary contribution towards a final 
philosophy, until we are able to look back upon them 
from the perhaps inaccessible vantage ground to be 
supplied by this final philosophy itself? To such 
questionings I ^do not profess to find a completely 
satisfactory answer. Yet even those who feeUin- 
clined to rate extant speculations at the lowest value 
will perhaps admit that metaphysics, like art, give 
us sordething we could ill afford to spare. Art may 
not have provided us with any reflection of immortal 
beauty ; nor metaphysics have brought us into com- 
munioi* with eternal trutTi. Yet both may have 
historic value. In speculation, as in art, we find a 
vivid expression of the changeful mind of man, and 
the interest of both, perhaps, is at its highest when 
they most clearly reflect the spirit of the age which 
gave them birth, when they ar^ most racy of the 
soil from which they sprung. 
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II 

To this point I may have to return. But my 
more immediate business is to bring home to the 
reader’s mind the consequences which may be drawn 
from the admission — supposing him disposed to make 
it — that we have at the present time neither a 
satisfactory system of metaphysics nor a satisfactory 
theory of science. Many persons — perhaps it would 
not be too much to say most persons, are prepared 
contentedly to accept the first of these propositions ; 
but It is on the truth of the second that I desire to 
lay at least an equal stress. The first pian one meets 
in tile street thinks it quite natural to accept the 
opinion that sense-experience is the only source of 
rational conviction ; that everything to which it does 
not testify is untrue, or, if true, falls withfti the 
domain, not of knowledge, but of faith. Yet the 
criticism of knowledge indicated in the two preced- 
ing chapters shows how one-sided is such a> view. 
If faith be provisionally defined as conviction apart 
from or in excess of proof, then it is upon faith that 
the maxims of daily life, not less than the loftiest 
creeds and the most far-reaching discoveries, must 
ultimately lean. The ground on which constant 
habit and inherited predispositions enable us to 
tread with a step so easy and so assured, is seen on 
examination to be not less hollow beneath our feet 
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than the dim and unfamiliar regions which lie 
beyond. Certitude is found to be the child, not of 
Season, but of Custom ; and if we are less perplexed 
about the beliefs on which we are hourly called upon 
to act than about those which do not touch so closely 
our obvious and immediate needs, it is not because 
the questions suggested by the former are easier to 
answer, but because as a matter of fact we are much 
less inclined to ask them. 

Now, if this be true, it is plainly a fact of capital 
importance. It must revolutionise our whole attitude 
towards the problems presented to us by science, 
ethics, and theology. It must destroy the ordidary 
tests and standards whereby we measure essential 
truth. In particular, it requires us to see what is 
commonly, if rather absurdly, called the conflict 
between religion and science in a wholly new 
aspect? We can no longer be content with the 
simple view, once universally accepted, that when- 
ever any discrepancy, real or supposed, occurs 
betwee* the two, science* must be rejected as 
heretical; nor with the equally simple view, to 
which the former has Jong given place, that every 
theological statement, if unsupported by science, is 
doubtful ; if ’ inconsistent with science, is false. 
Opinions like these are evidently tolerable only on 
the hypothesis that we are in possession of a body 
of doctrine which is not only itself philosophically 
established, but to whose canons of proof all other 
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doctrines are bound to confom). But if there is 
no such body of doctrine, what then? Are we 
arbitrarily to erect one department of belief into a 
lawgiver for all the others ? Are we to say that 
though no scheme of knowledge exists, certain in 
its first principles, and coherent in its elaborated 
conclusions, yet that from among the provisional 
schemes which we are inclined practically to accept 
one is to be selected at random, within whose limits, 
and there alone, the spirit of man may range in 
confident security. 

Such a position is speculatively untenable. It 
involves a use of the Canon of Consistency not jus- 
tified by any philosophy; and as it, -is indefensible 
in theory, so it is injurious in practice. For, in 
truth, though the contented acquiescence in incon- 
sistency is the abandonment of the philosophic 
quest, the determination to obtain consistency at all 
costs has been the prolific parent of many intel- 
lectual narrownesses and many frigid bigotries. It 
has shown itself in various shapes ; it has* stifled 
and stunted the free movement of thought in 
different ages and diverse schools of speculation ; 
its unhappy effects may be traced in much theology 
which professes to be orthodox, in much criticism 
which delights to be heterodox. It is, morever, the 
characteristic note of a not inconsiderable class of 
intelligences who conceive themselves to be specially 
reasonable because they are constantly employed in 
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reasoning, and who can find no better method of 
advancing the cause of knowledge than to press to 
their extreme logical conclusions principles of which, 
perhaps, the best that can be said is that they 
contain, as it were in solution, some element of 
truth which no reagents at our command will as yet 
permit us to isolate. 


Ill 

That I am here attacking no imaginary evil 
will, I think, be evident to any reader who recalls 
the general trend of educated opinion during Hihe 
last three centuries. It is, of course, true that in 
dealing with so vague and loosely outlined an object 
as * educated opinion * we must beware of attributing 
to large masses of men the acceptance of elaboratfe 
and definitely articulated systems. Systems are, 
and must be, for the few. The majority of rn;mkind 
are content with a mood or temper of thougiit, an 
impulse^not fully reasoned (^At, a habit guiding them 
to the acceptance and assimilation of some opinions 
and the rejection of otljers, which acts almost as 
automatically as the processes of physical digestion. 
Behind these* half-realised motives, and in closest 
association with them, may sometimes, no doubt, be 
found a ‘ theory of things ’ which is their logical and 
explicit expression. But it is certainly not neces- 
sary, and perhaps not usual, that this theory should 
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be cleaily formulated by those who seem to obey it. 
Nor for om present purpose is there any important 
distinction to be made between the case of the few 
who find a reason for their habitual judgments, and 
that of the many who do not. 

Keeping this caution in mind, we may consider 
without risk of misconception an illustration of the 
misuse of the Canon of Consistency provided for us 
by the theory corresponding to that tendency of 
thought which has played so large a part in the 
development of the modem mind, and which is 
commonly known as Nationalism. Now, what is 
Rationalism ? Some may be disposed to reply that 
it is the free and unfettered application of human 
intelligence to the problems of life and of the world ; 
the unprejudiced examination of every question in 
lihe dry light of emancipated reason. This may be 
a very good account of a particular intellectual 
ideal ; an ideal which has been sought after at 
many periods of the world’s history, although 
assuredly it has been* attained in none. Usage, 
however, permits and even encourages us to employ 
the word in a much more restricted sense: as 
indicating a special form of that reaction against 
dogmatic theology which became prominent at the 
end of tj^e seventeenth century; which dominated 
so much of the best thought in the eighteenth 
century, and which has reached its most complete 
expression in the Naturalism which occupied our 
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attention through the first portion of these Notes.^ 
A reaction of some sort was . no doubt inwi-* 
table. Men found themselves in a world wh^ 
Literature, Art, and Science were enormously ex- 
tending the range of human interests ; in which 
Religion seemed approachable only through the 
languishing controversies which had burnt with 
so fierce a flame during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries; in which accepted theological 
methods had their roots in a very different period of 
intellectual growth, and were ceasing to be appro- 
priate to the new developments. At such a time 
there was, undoubtedly, an important, and even a 
necessary, woi^i to be done. The mind of man 
cannot, any more than the body, vary in one 
direction alone. The whole organism suffers, or 
gains, from the change, and every faculty and every 
limb must be somewhat modified in order success- 
fully to meet the new demands thrown upoi'. it by 

the altered balance of the remainder. So is it also 

•• 

in matftrs intellectual. It is hopeless to expect 

In spite of this explicit ftatement I have been supposed by 
some of my critics to have attacked Iteason where I have only been 
attacking nationalism. I gather, for instance, that Professor Karl 
Pearson has fallen into this mistake in a pamphlet published in 
1895 which purports to be a review of the present work.^ It contains 
a most interesting and curious mixture of bad politics, bad philo- 
sophy, and bad temper, and is styled * Ileaction.’ 

I have modified in this edition the historic description of Ration- 
alism in deference to a well-founded criticism of Professor Pringle 
Pattison (A. Seth). See Man's Place in the CosmoSt p. 256.] 
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that new truths and new methods of investigation 
can be acquired without the old truths, requiring 
to be in some respects reconsidered and restated, 
surveyed under a new aspect, measured, perhaps, 
by a different standard. Much had, therefore, to 
be modified, and something — let us admit it — had 
to be destroyed. The new system could hardly 
produce its best results until the refuse left by the 
old system had been removed ; until the waste 
products were eliminated which, like those of a 
muscle too long exercised, poisoned and clogged the 
tissues in which they had once played the part of 
living and effective elements. 

The world, then, required enlightenment, and 
the rationalists proceeded after their own fashion to 
enlighten it. Unfortunately, however, their whole 
procedure was tainted by an original vice of method 
which made it impossible to carry on the honour- 
able, if comparatively humble, work of clearance and 
purification without, at the same time, destroying 
much that ought properly to have been pifeserved. 
They were not content with protesting against 
practical abuses, with vindicating the freedom of 
science from theological bondage, with criticising 
the defects and explaining the limitations of the 
somewhat cumbrous and antiquated apparatus of 
prevalent theological controversy — apparatus, no 
doubt, much better contrived for dealing with the 
points ou which theologians differ than for defeijd- 
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ing against a common enemy the points on which 
theologians are for the most part agreed. These 
things, no doubt, to the best of their power, they 
did ; and to the doing of them no objection need be 
raised. The objection is to the principle on which 
the things were done. That principle appeared 
under many disguises, and was called by many 
names. Sometimes describing itself as Common- 
sense, sometimes as Science, sometimes as 
Enlightenment, with infinite varieties of applica- 
tion and great diversity of doctrine. Rationalism 
consisted essentially in the application, conscio^isly 
or unconsciously, of one great method to the 
decision of e\^ry controversy, to the moulding of 
every creed. Did a belief square with a view of 
the universe based exclusively upon the prevalent 
mode ^ of interpreting sense-perception? If so, it 
might survive. Did it clash with such mode, or lie 
beyond it ? It was superstitious ; it v. as un- 
scientific ; it was ridiculous; it was incredible. Was 
it neither in harmony with nor antagonistic to such 
a view, but simply beside it? It might live on 
until it became atrophi^ from lack of use, a mere 
survival of a ^ead past. 

These judgments were not, as a rule, supported 
by any very profound arguments. Eatidnalists as 
such are not philosophers. They are not pantheists 
nor speculative materialists. They ignore if they 
do not despise metaphysics, and in practice eschew 
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the search for first principles. But they judge as 
men of the world, reluctant either to criticise too 
closely methods which succeed so admirably in 
everyday affairs, or to admit that any other methods 
can possibly be required by men of sense. 

Of course, a principle so loosely conceived has 
led at different times and in different stages of 
knowledge to very different results. Through the 
greater portion of the world’s history the ‘ ordinary 
mode of interpreting sense-perception ’ has been 
perfectly consistent with so-called ‘ supernatural ’ 
phenomena. It may become so again. And if 
during the rationalising centuries this has not been 
the case, it is because the interpreifation of sense- 
perceptions has during that period been more and 
more governed by that Naturalistic theory of the 
world to which it has been steadily gravitating. It 
is true that the process of eliminating incongruous 
beliefs has been gradual. The general body of 
rationalisers have been alow to see and reluctant to 
accept the. full consequences of their own pnnciples. 
The assumption that the kind of ‘ experience ’ which 
gave us natural science was the sole basis of know- 
ledge did not at first, or necessarily, carry with it 
the further inference that nothing deserved to be 
called knowledge which did not come within the 
circle of the natural sciences. But the inference 
was practically, if not logically, inevitable. Theism, 
Deism, Design, Soul, Conscience, Morality, Immor- 
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tality, Freedom, Beauty — these and cognate words 
associated with the memory of great controversies 
mark the points at which rationalists who are not 
also naturalists have sought to come to terms with 
the rationalising spirit, or to make a stand against 
its onward movement. It has been in vain. At 
some places the fortunes of battle hung long in the 
balance ; at others the issues may yet seem doubt- 
ful. Those who have given up God can still make 
a fight for conscience ; those who have abandoned 
moral responsibility may still console themselves 
with artistic beauty. But, to my thinking, at least, 
the struggle can have but one termination. Habit 
and education may delay the inevitable conclusion ; 
they cannot in the end avert it. For these ideas 
are no native growth of a rationalist epoch, stroi^ 
in th^ir harmony with contemporary moods of 
thought. They are the products of a different age, 
survivals from, as some think, a decaying system. 
And howsoever stubbornly, they may resist the 
influences of an alien environment, if this under- 
goes no change, in the end they , must surely 
perish. * 

Naturalisip, then, the naturalism whose practical 
consequences have already occupied ns so long, is 
nothing more than the result of rationalising 
methods applied with pitiless consistency to the 
whole circuit of belief. It is the completed product 
of rationalism, the final outcome of using the 
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‘ current methods of interpreting sense-perception ’ 
aa the universal instrument for determining the 
nature and fixing the limits of human knowledge. 
What wealth of spiritual possession this creed 
requires us to give up I have already explained. 
What, then, does it promise us in exchange? It 
promises us Consistency. Beligion may perish at 
its touch, it may strip Virtue and Beauty of their 
most precious attributes; but in exchange it 
promises us Consistency. True, the promise is in 
any circumstances but imperfectly kept. This creed, 
which so arrogantly requires that everything is to 
be made consistent with it, is not, as we have seen, 
consistent with itself. The humble&t attempts to 
co-ordinate and to justify the assumptions on which 
ilj, proceeds with such unquestioning confidence 
bring to light speculative perplexities and contra- 
dictions whose very existence seems unsuspected, 
whose solution is not even attempted. But even 
were it otherwise we shjfjild still be bound to pro- 
test against the assumption that consistency is a 
necessity of the intellectual life, to be purchased, 
if need be, at famine prices. It is a valuable 
commodity, but it may be bought tpo dear. No 
doubt a principal function of Beason is to smooth 
away contradictions, to knock off corners, and to fit, 

' as far as may be, each separate belief into its proper 
place within the framework of one harmonious 
creed. No doubt, also, it is impossible ]to regard 
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any theory which lacks self-consistency as either 
satisfactory or final. But principles going far 
beyond admissions like these are required to compel 
us to acquiesce in rationalising methods and 
naturalistic results, to the destruction of every form 
of belief with which they do not happen to agree. 
Before such terms of surrender are accepted, at 
least the victorious system must show, not merely 
that its various parts are consistent with each other, 
but that the whole is authenticated by Beason. 
Until this task is accomplished (and how far at 
present it is from being accomplished in the case of 
naturalism the reader knows) it would be an act of 
mere blunderiifg Unreason to set up as the universal 
standard of belief a theory of things which itself 
stands in so great need of rational defence, or to 
make^a reckless and unthinking application of the 
canon of consistency when our knowledge of first 
principles is so manifestly defective. 
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CHAPTER IV 

RATIONALIST ORTHODOXY 

At this point, however, it may perhaps occur to the 
reader that I have somewhat too lightly assumed 
that Rationalism is the high-road to Naturalism. 
Why, it may be asked, is there any insuperable 
difficulty in framing another scheme belief which 
shall permanently satisfy the requirements of con- 
sistency, and yet harmonise in its general procedure 
with the rationalising spirit ? Why are we ^to as- 
sume that the extreme type of this mode of thought 
is the only stable type ? Such doubts would be the 
more legitimate because f.tiere is actually in existence 
a scheme of great historic importance, anH some 
present interest, by which it has been sought to run 
modem Science and Theology together into a single 
coherent and self-sufficient system of thought, by 
the simple process of making Science supply all the 
premises on which theological conclusions are after- 
wards based. If this device be really adequate, no 
doubt much of what was said in the last chapter, 
and much that will have to be said in future chapters, 
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become superfluous. If <our ordinary method of 
interpretingseuse-perception,’ which gives us Science, 
is able also to supply us with Theology, then at 
least, whether it be philosophically valid or not, 
the majority of mankind may very well rest content 
' with it until philosophers come to some agreement 
about a better. If it does not satisfy the philosophic 
critic, it will probably satisfy every one else ; and 
even the philosophic critic need not quarrel with its 
practical outcome. 

The system by which these results are thought 
to be attained pursues the following method. It 
divides Theology into Natural and Bevealed. 
Natural Theotegy expounds the theological beliefs 
which may be arrived at by a consideration of the 
general course of Nature as this is explained to us 
by Science. It dwells principally upon the number- 
less examples of adaptation in the organic world, 
which apparently display the most mar\'ellous in- 
dications of ingenious coj^trivance, and the nicest 
adjustment of means to ends. From facts like 
these it is inferred that Nature has an intelligent 
and a powerful Creator? From the further fact that 
these adjustipents and contrivances are in a large 
number of cases designed for the interests of beings 
capable of pleasure and pain, it is inferred that the 
Creator is not only intelligent and powerful, but 
also benevolent; and the inquiring mind is then 
supposed to be sufficiently prepared to consider 
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without prejudice the evidence for there having 
been a special Bevelation by which further truths 
may have been imparted, not otherwise accessible to 
our unassisted powers of speculation. 

The evidences of Eevealed Beligion are not 
drawn, like those of Natural Beligion, from general 
laws and widely disseminated particulars ; but they 
profess none the less to be solely based upon facts 
which, according to the classification I have adhered 
to throughout these Notes, belong to the scientific 
order. According to this theory, the logical burden 
of the entire theological structure is thrown upon 
the evidence for certain events which took place 
long ago, and principally in a smalb district to the 
east of the Mediterranean, the occurrence of which 
it is sought to prove by the ordinary methods of 
historical investigation, and by these alone — unless, 
indeed, we are to regard as an important ally the 
aforementioned presumption supplied by Natural 
Theology. It is true, of course, that the immediadte 
reason for accepting the beliefs of Bevealed Beligion 
is that the religion is revealed. But it is thought to 
be revealed because it was promulgated by teachers 
who were inspired ; the teachers are thought to 
have been inspired because they worked miracles ; 
and they are thought to have worked miracles 
.because there is historical evidence of the fact, 
which it is supposed would be more than sufficient 
to produce conviction in any unbiassed mind. 
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Now it most be conceded that if this general 
train of reasoning be assumed to cover the whole 
ground of ‘Christian Evidences,’ then, whether it 
be conclusive or inconclusive, it does at least attain 
the desideratum of connecting Science on the one 
hand, Beligion — ‘ Natural ’ and ‘ Bevealed ’ — on the 
other, into one single scheme of interconnected pro- 
positions. But it attains it by making Theology 
in form a mere annex or appendix to Science ; a mere 
footnote to history ; a series of conclusions inferred 
from data which have been arrived at by precisely 
the same methods as those which enable us to pro- 
nounce upon the probability of any other events in 
the past histoyy of man, or of the world in which 
he lives. We are no longer dealing with a creed 
whose real premises lie deep in the nature of 
things. It is no question of metaphysical specula- 
tion, moral intuition, or mystical ecstasy with which 
we are concerned. We are asked to believe the 
Universe to have been designed by a Deity for the 
same dbrt of reason that we believe Canterbury 
Cathedral to have been designed by an architect; 
and to believe in the e'^nts narrated in the Gospels 
for the same sort of reason that we believe in the 
murder of Thomas 4 Becket. 

Now I am not concerned to maintain that these 
arguments are bad; on the contrary, my personal 
opinion is that, as far as they go, they are good. 
The argument, or perhaps I should say an argument, 
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from design, in some shape or other, will always 
have value ; while the argument from history must 
always form a part of the evidence for any historical 
religion. The first will, in my opinion, survive any 
presumptions based upon the doctrine of natural 
selection ; the second will survive the consequences 
of critical assaults. But more than this is desirable ; 
more than this is, indeed, necessary. For however 
good arguments of this sort are, or may be made, 
they are not equal by themselves to the task of 
upsetting so massive an obstacle as developed 
Naturalism. They have not, as it were, sufficient 
intrinsic energy to effect so great a change. They 
may not be ill directed, but they lark momentum. 
They may not be technically defective, but they are 
assuredly practically inadequate. 

To many this may appear self-evident. Those 
who doubt it will, I think, be convinced of its truth 
if they put themselves for a moment in the position 
of a man trained on the strictest principles of 
Naturalism ; acquainted with the general ihethods 
and results of Science; cognisant of the general 
course of secular human history, and of the means 
by which the critic and the scholar have endeavoured 
to extort the truth from the records of the past. To 
such a man the growth and decay of great religions, 
the legends of wonders worked and suffering 
endured by holy men in many ages and in different 
countries, are familiar facts — to be fitted somehow 
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into his general scheme of knowledge. They are 
phenomena to be explained by anthropology and 
sociology, instructive examples of the operation of 
natural law at a particular stage of human develop- 
ment — this and nothing more. 

Now present to one whose mind has been so 
prepared and disciplined,' first this accoimt of Natural 
Religion, and then this version of the evidences 
for Revelation. So far as Natural Religion is con- 
cerned ho will probably content himself with saying, 
that to argue from the universality of causation 
within the world to the necessity of First Cause 
outside the world is a process of very doubtful 
validity : that, to argue from the character of the 
world to the benevolence of its Author is a process 
more doubtful still : but that, in any case, we need 
not disturb ourselves about matters we so little 
unde^tand, inasmuch as the Deity thus inferred, if 
He really exists, completed the only task which 
Natural Religion supposes Him to have undertaken 
when, in a past immeasurably remote, He set going 
the machinery of causes and effects, which has ever 
since been in undistuebed operation, and about 
which alone we have any real sources of information. 

-Supposing, however, you have induced your 
Naturalistic philosopher to accept, if only for the 
sake of argument, yonr version of Natmal Religion, 
what will he say to your method of extracting the 
proofs of Revealed Religion from the Gospel history ? 
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Explain to him that there is good historic evidence 
of the usual sort for believing that for one brief 
interval during the history of the Universe, and in 
one small corner of this planet, the continuous chain 
of xmiversal causation has been broken ; that in an 
insignificant country inhabited by an unimportant 
branch of the Semitic peoples events are alleged to 
have taken place which, if they really occurred, at 
once turn into foolishness the whole theory in the 
light of which he has been accustomed to interpret 
human experience, and convey to us knowledge 
which no mere contemplation of the general order 
of Nature would enable us even dimly to anticipate. 
What would be his reply ? His replj^ would be, nay, 
is (for our imaginary interlocutor has unnumbered 
prototypes in the world about us), that questions like 
these can scarcely be settled by the mere accumula- 
tion of historic proofs. Granting all that was asked, 
and more, perhaps, than ought to be conceded ; 
granting that the evidence for these wonders 
was far stronger than any that could be produced 
in favour of the apocryphal miracles which crowd 
the annals of every people ;^granting even that the 
evidence seemed far more than sufficient to establish 
any incident, however strange, which ‘does not run 
counter to the recognised course of Nature; what 
then ? We were face to face with a difficulty, no 
doubt ; but tbe interpretation of the past was ne- 
cessarily full of difficulties. Conflicts of testimony 
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with antecedent probability, conflicts of different 
testimonies with each other, were the familiar 
perplexities of the historic inquirer. In thousands 
of cases no absolutely satisfactory solution could 
be arrived at. Possibly the Gospel histories were 
among these. Neither the theory of myths, nor the 
theory of contemporary fraud, nor the theory of 
late invention, nor any other which the ingenuity 
of critics could devise, might provide a perfectly 
clean-cut explanation of the phenomena. But at 
least it might be said with confidence that no 
explanation could be less satisfactory than one 
which required us, on the strength of three or four 
ancient docui^ents — at the best written by eye- 
witnesses of little education and no scientific 
knowledge, at the worst spurious and of no 
authority — to remodel and revolutionise evefy 
principle which governs us with an unquestioned 
jurisdiction in our judgments on the Universe at 
large. 

Thus, slightly modifjfng Hume, might the 
disciple of Naturalism reply. And as against the 
rationalising theologian, is not his * answer con- 
clusive? The former has borrowed the premises, 
the methods,* and all the positive conclusions of 
Naturalism. He advances on the same strategic 
principles, and from the same base of operations. And 
though he professes by these means to have overrun 
a whole continent of alien conclusions with which 


o 
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Naturalism will have nothing to do, can he perma- 
nently retain his conquests ? Is it not certain that 
the huge expanse of his theology, attached by so 
slender a tie to the main system of which it is 
intended to be a dependency, will sooner or later 
have to be abandoned ; and that the weak and 
artificial connection which has been so ingeniously 
contrived will snap at the first strain to which it 
shall be subjected by the forces either of criticism 
or sentiment ? 
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CHAPTER I 

CAUSES OF EXPERIENCE 

I 

So far the results at which we have arrived may be 
not unfairly described as purely negative. In the 
first part of these Notes I endeavoured to show tjiat 
Naturalism was practically insufi&cient. In the first 
chapter of Part II. I indicated the view that it was 
speculatively incoherent. The obvious conclusion 
was therefore drawn, that under these circumstances 
it wavn the highest degree absurd to employ with 
an unthinking rigour the canon of consistency as 
if Rationalism, which is Naturalism in embryo, or 
Naturalism, which is Ratiogmlism developed, placed 
us in ?he secure possession of some unerring 
standard of truth to which all our beliefs must by 
made to conform. A brief criticism of one theo- 
logical scheme, by which it has been sought to 
avoid the narrownesses of Naturalism without 
breaking with Rationalising methods, confirmed 
the conclusion that any such procedure is predestined 
to be inefifectual, and that no mere inferences of 
the ordinary patternr based upon ordinary experience. 
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'will enable ns to break out of the Naturalistic prison- 
house. 

But if Naturalism by itself be practically in- 
sufficient, if no conclusion based on its affirmations 
will enable us to escape from the cold grasp of its 
negations, and if, as I think, the contrasted system 
of Idealism has not as yet got us out of the 
difficulty, what remedy remains ? One such remedy 
consists in simply setting up side by side "with the 
creed of natural science another and supplementary 
set of beliefs, which may minister to needs and 
aspirations which science cannot meet, and may 
speak amid silences which science is powerless to 
break. The natural world and the t;piritual world, 
the world which is immediately subject to causation 
avud the world which is immediately subject to God, 
are, on this •view, each of them real, and each of 
them the object of real knowledge. But the laws 
of the natural world are revealed to us by the dis- 
coveries of science ; while the laws of the spiritual 
world are revealed to us through the ahthority 
of spiritual intuitions, inspired witnesses, or di-vinely 
guided institutions. And tHe two regions of know- 
ledge lie side by side, contiguous but not connected, 
like empires of different race and language, which o'wn 
no common jurisdiction nor hold any intercourse 'with 
each other, except along a disputed and Wavering 
frontier where no superior power exists to settle 
their quarrels or determine their respective limits. 
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To thousands of persons this patchwork scheme 
of belief, though it may be in a form less sharply 
defined, has, in substance, commended itself ; and if 
and in so far as it really meets their needs I have 
nothing to say against it, and can hold out small 
hope of bettering it. It is much more satisfactory 
as regards its content than Naturalism ; it is not 
much less philosophical as regards its method ; and 
it has the practical merit of supplying a rough 
and ready expedient for avoiding the consequences 
which follow from a premature endeavour to force 
the general body of belief into the rigid limits of one 
too narrow system. * 

It has, however, obvious inconveniences. There 
are many persons, and they are increasing in num- 
ber, who find it difficult or impossible to acquiesce 
in this unconsidered division of the ‘Whole’ of 
kno\i^edge into two or more unconnected fragments. 
Naturalism may be practically unsatisfactory. But 
at least the positive teaching of Naturalism has 
secured •general assent ; and it shocks their philo- 
sophic instinct for unity to be asked tp patch and 
plaster this accepted crdfed with a number of hetero- 
geneous propositions drawn from an entirely dif- 
ferent source, and on behalf of which no such 
common agreement can be claimed. 

What such persons ask for, and rightly, is a 
philosophy, a scheme of knowledge, which shall give 
rational unity to an adequate creed. But, as the 
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reader knows, I have it not to give ; nor does it even 
seem to me that we have any right to flatter our- 
selves that we are on the verge of discovering some 
all-reconciling theory by which each inevitable claim 
of our complex nature may be harmonised under 
the supremacy of Eeason. Unity, then, if it is to 
be attained at all, must be sought for, so to speak, 
at some lower speculative level. We must either 
pursue the Eationalising and Naturalistic method 
already criticised, and compel the desired unification 
of belief by the summary rejection of everything 
which does not fit into some convenient niche in the 
scheme of things developed by empirical methods 
out of sense-perception ; or if, either ?or the reasons 
given in the earlier chapters of these Notes, or for 
others, we reject this method, we must turn for assist- 
ance towards a new quarter, and apply ourselyes to 
the problem by the aid of some more comprehensive, 
or at least more manageable, principle. 

* « 

II ‘ 

To this end let ns temporarily divest onrselves 
of all philosophic preoccupation. Provisionally 
restricting ourselves to the scientific point of view, 
let us forbear to consider beliefs from the side of 
proof, and let us survey them for a season from the 
side of origin only, and in their relation to the 
causes which gave them birth. Thus considered 
they are, of coarse, mere products of natural con- 
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ditions; psychological growths comparable to the 
flora and fauna of continents or oceans ; objects of 
which we may say that they are useful or harmful, 
plentiful or rare, but not, except parenthetically and 
with a certain irrelevance, that they are true or 
untrue. 

How, then, would these beliefs appear to an 
investigator from another planet who, appl3ung 
the ordinary methods of science, and in a spirit of 
detached curiosity, should survey them from the 
outside, with no other object than to discover the 
place they occupied in the natural history of the 
earth and its inhabitants^ He would noth, I 
suppose, to begin with, that the vast majority 
of these beliefs were the short-lived oflsprmg of 
sense-perception, instinctive judgments on observed 
mat{jgr-of-fact. ‘ The sun is shining,’ ‘ there is 
somebody in the room,’ ‘I feel tired,’ would be 
examples of this class ; whose members, Ik m the 
nature of the case, refer immediately only to the 
pasBing*moment, and die as soon as they are born. 
If now our investigator turned his attention to the 
causes of these belief Ei* of perception, he would, of 
course, discover, in the first place, that, when 
normal, they were invanably due to the action of 
external objects upon the organism, and more 
particularly upon the nervous system, of the per- 
cipient ; and in the second place, that though these 
beliefs were thus all due to a certain kind of neural 
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change, the converse of the proposition is by no 
means tme, since, taking the organic world at large, 
it was by no means the case that neural changes 
of this kind invariably, or even usually, issued in 
beliefs of perception, or, indeed, in any psychical 
result whatever. 

For consider how the case must present itself to 
our supposed observer. He would see a series of 
organisms possessed of nervous systems ranging 
from the most rudimentary type to the most com- 
plex. He would observe that the action of the 
exterior world upon those systems varied, in like 
manner, from the simple irritation of the nerve- 
tissue to the multitudinous correspondences and 
adjustments involved in some act of vision by man 
or one of the higher mammals. And he would con- 
clude, and rightly, that between the upper and the 
lower members of the scale there were differences 
of degree, but not of kind ; and that existing gaps 
might be conceived as so filled in that each type 
might melt into the one' immediately belo'A it by 
insensible gradations. 

If, however, he endeavouL-ed to draw up a scale 
of psychical effects whose degrees should correspond 
with this scale of physiological causes, two results 
would make themselves apparent. The first is, that 
the lower part of the psychical scale would be a blank, 
because in the case of the simple organisms nervous 
changes carried with them no mental -consequents. 
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The second is, that even when mental consequents 
do appear, they form no continuous series like their 
physiological antecedents; but, on the contrary, 
those at the top of the scale are found to differ 
in something more than degree from those which 
appear lower down. We do not, for example, sup- 
pose that protozoa can properly be said to feel, nor 
that every animal which feels can properly be said 
to form judgments or to possess immediate beliefs 
of perception. 

One conclusion our observer would, I suppose, 
draw from facts like these is, that while neural 
sensibility to external influences is a widespread 
benefit to orga^iic Nature, the feelings, and still more 
the beliefs, to which in certain cases it gives rise 
are relatively insignificant phenomena, useful supple- 
ments to the purely physiological apparatus, neces- 
sary, perhaps, to its highest developments, but still, 
if operative at all,' rather in the nature of final 
improvements to the machinery than of parts essen- 
tial to its working. * * 

A like result would attend his study of the next 
class of beliefs that mi^tfall under his notice, those, 
namely, which, though they do not relate to things 
or events wit!&in the field of perception, like those 
we have just been considering, are yet not less imme- 
diate in their character. Memories of the past are 
examples of this type ; I should be inclined to add, 
‘ See Note on Chapter V., page 291. 
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though I do not propose here to justify my opinion, 
certain instinctive and, so to speak, automatic expec- 
tations about the future or that part of the present 
which does not come within the reach of direct ex- 
perience. Like the beliefs of perception of which 
we have been speaking, they would seem to be the 
psychical side of neural changes which, at least in 
their simpler forms, need be accompanied by no 
psychical manifestation. Physiological co-ordination 
is sufficient by itself to perform services for the lower 
a n im a ls similar in kind to those which, in the case 
of man, are usefully, or even necessarily, supple- 
mented by their beliefs of memory and of expectation. 

These two classes of belief, relating respectively 
to the present and the absent, cover the whole 
ground of what is commonly called experience, and 
something more. They include, therefore, at le^jpt in 
rudimentary form, all particulars which, oh any 
theory, are required for scientific induction ; and 
according to empiricisna in its older forms, they 
supply not this only, but also the whole of £he raw 
material, without any exception, out of which reason 
must subsequently fashion Whatever stock of addi- 
tional beliefs it is needful for mankind to entertain. 

Our Imaginary Observer, however, quite indif- 
ferent to mundane theories as to what ought to 
produce conviction, and intent only on discovering 
how convictions are actually produced, would soon 
find out that there were other influences besides 
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reasoning regniied to supplement the relatively 
simple physiological and psychological causes which 
originate the immediate beliefs of perception, memory, 
and expectation, These immediate beliefs belong to 
man as an individual. They involve no commerce 
between mind and mind. They might equally exist, 
and would equally be necessary, if each man stood 
face to face with material Nature in friendless isola* 
tion. But they neither provide, nor by any merely 
logical extension can be made to provide, the appa- 
ratus of beliefs which we find actually connected 
with the higher scientific social and spiritual life of 
the race. These also are, without doubt, the product 
of antecedenl^ causes — causes many in number and 
most diverse in character. They presuppose, to 
begin with, the beliefs of perception, memory, and 
expectation in their elementary shape; and they 
also imply the existence of an organism fitted for 
their hospitable reception by ages of ancestral pre- 
paration. But these conditions, though necessary, are 
clearly not enough ; the appropriate environment has 
also to be provided. And though I shall not attempt 
to analyse with the* least approach to complete- 
ness the elepaents of which that environment con- 
sists, yet it contains one group of causes so important 
in their collective operation, and yet in popular dis- 
course so often misrepresented, that a detailed notice 
of it seems desirable. 
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CHAPTEE II 

AUTHOEITY AND REASON 
I 

This group is perhaps best described by the term 
Authority, a word which by a sharp transition trans- 
ports us at once into a stormier tract of speculation 
than we have been traversing in the Inst few pages, 
though, as my readers may be disposed to think, for 
tb^t reason, perhaps, among others, a tract more 
nearly adjacent to theology and the proper subject- 
matter of these Notes. However this may be, it is, 
I am afraid, the fact that the discussion on which I 
am about to enter must bring us face to fa^e with 
one problem, at least, of which, so far as I am aware, 
no entirely satisfactory solution has yet been reached ; 
which certainly I cannot pretend to solve; which 
can, therefore, for the present only be (treated in a 
maimer provisional, and therefore unsatisfactory. Nor 
these perennial and inherent difficulties the only 
obstacles we have to contend with. For the subject 
is, unfortunately, one familiar to discussion, and, like 
all topics which have been the occasion of passionate 
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debate, it is one where party watchwords have exer- 
cised their perturbing and embittering influence. 

It would be, perhaps, an exaggeration to assert 
that the theory of Authority has been for three cen- 
turies the main battlefield whereon have met the 
opposing forces of new thoughts and old. But if so, 
it is only because, at this point at least, victory is 
commonly supposed long ago to have declared itself 
decisively in favour of the new. The very statement 
that the rival and opponent of authority is reason ' 
seems to most persons equivalent to a declaration 
that the latter must be in the right, and the former 
in the wrong ; while popular discussion and specula- 
tion have drsven deep the general opinion that 
authority serves no other purpose in the economy of 
Nature than to supply a refuge for all that is most 
tbigo^ and absurd. 

The current theoiy by which these views are 
supported appears to be something of thi.^ kind. 
Every one has a ‘ right ’ to^ adopt any opinions he 
pleases. * It is his ‘ duty,’ before exercising this ‘ right,’ 
critically to sift the reasons by which such opinions 
may be supported, and '9o to adjust the degree of his 
convictions that they shall accurately correspond 
with the evidences adduced in their favour. Authority, 
therefore, has no place among the legitimate causes 

' It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to note that throughout this 
chapter I use Beason in its ordinary and popular, not in its transcen- 
dental, sense. There is no question here of the Logos or Absolute 
Beason. 
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of belief. If it appeaits among them, it is as an in- 
truder, to be jealously hunted down and mercilessly 
expelled. Season, and reason only, can be safely 
permitted to mould the convictions of mankind. By 
its inward counsels alone should beings who boast 
that they are rational submit to be controlled. 

Sentiments like these are among the common- 
places of political and social philosophy. Yet, looked 
at scientifically, they seem to me to be not merely 
erroneous, but absurd. Suppose for a moment a com- 
munity of which each member should deliberately set 
himself to the task of throwing off so far as possible 
all 'prejudices due to education ; where each should 
consider it his duty critically to exanrine the grounds 
whereon rest every positive enactment and every 
’ moral precept which he has been accustomed to 
obey ; to dissect all the great loyalties which make 
social life possible, and all the minor conventions 
which help to make it easy ; and to weigh out with 
scrupulous precision the exact degree of assent which 
in each particular case the results of thid process 
might seem to justify. . To say that such a commu- 
nity, if it acted upon the dpinions thus arrived at, 
would stand but a poor chance in the struggle for 
existence is to say far too little. It could never even 
begin to be ; and if by a miracle it was created, it 
would without doubt immediately resolve itself into 
its constituent elements. 

For consider by way of illustration the case of 
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Morality. If the right and the duty of private 
judgment be universal, it must be both the privilege 
and the business of every man to subject the maxims 
of current morality to a critical examination ; and 
unless the examination is to be a farce, every man 
should bring to it a mind as little warped as possible 
by habit and education, or the unconscious bias of 
foregone conclusions. Picture, then, the condition of 
a society in which the successive generations would 
thus in turn devote their energies to an impartial 
criticism of the ‘ traditional ’ view. What qualifica- 
tions, natural or acquired, for such a task we ar*} to 
attribute to the members of this emancipated com- 
munity I know* not. But let us put them at the 
highest. Let us suppose that every man and woman, 
or rather every boy and girl (for ought Eeason to be 
fc©u8t«d from her rights in persons under twenty-one 
years of age?), is endowed with the aptitui^e and 
training required to deal with problems like these. 
Arm them with the most rfvcent methods of criticism, 
.and set ?hem down to the task of estimating with 
open minds the claims^ which charity/ temperance 
and honesty, murder, theft and adultery respectively 
have upon the, approval or disapproval of mankind. 
What the result of such an experiment would be, 
what wild chaos of opinions would result from this 
fiat of the Uncreating Word, I know not. But it 
might well happen that even before our youthful 
critics got so far as a re-arrangement of the Ten 


p 
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CommandmentB, they might find themselves en- 
tangled in the preliminary question whether judg- 
ments conveying moral approbation and disapproba- 
tion were of a kind which reasonable beings should be 
asked to entertain at all ; whether ‘ right ’ and ‘ wrong ’ 
were words representing anything more permanent 
and important than certain likes and dislikes which 
happen to be rather widely disseminated, and more 
or less arbitrarily associated with social and legal 
sanctions. I conceive it to be highly probable that 
the conclusions at which on this point they would 
arrive would be of a purely negative character. The 
ethical systems competing for acceptance would by 
their very numbers and variety suggest suspicions 
as to their character and origin. Here, would our 
sJ;udentB explain, is a clear presumption to be found 
on the very face of these moralisings that they^werp 
contrived, not in the interests of truth, but in the 
interests of traditional dogma. How else explain 
the fact, that while there is no great difference of 
opinion as to what things are right or wron^, there is 
no semblance of agreement as to why they are right 
or why they are wrong. Aft authorities concur, for 
instance, in holding that it is wrong to commit mur- 
der. But one philosopher tells us that it is wrong 
because it is inconsistent with the happiness of man- 
kind, and that to do anything inconsistent with the 
happiness of mankind is wrong. Another tells us 
that it is contrary to the dictates of conscience, and 
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that everything which is contrary to the dictates of 
conscience is wrong. A third tells us that it is 
against the commandments of God, and that every- 
thing which is against the commandments of God is 
wrong. A fourth tells me that it leads to the gallows, 
and that, inasmuch as being hanged involves a sen- 
sible diminution of personal happiness, creatures who, 
like man, are by nature incapable of doing otherwise 
than seek to increase the sum of their personal 
pleasures and diminish the sum of their personal pains 
cannot, if they really comprehend the situation, do^ 
anything which may bring their existence to so dis- 
tressing a termination. * 

Now whence, it would be asked, this curious 
mixture of agreement and disagreement? How 
account for the strange variety exhibited in the 
.premises of these various systems, and the not less 
strange uniformity exhibited in their conclusions? 
Why does not as great a divergence manifest itself 
in the results arrived at as we undoubtedly find in 
the methods employed ? How comes it that all these 
explorers reach the same goal, when their points of 
departure are so widely dispersed ? Plainly but one 
plausible method of solving the difficulty exists. The 
conclusions were in every case determined before 
the argument began, the goal was in every case settled 
before the travellers set out. There is here no 
surrender of belief to the inward guidance of un- 
fettered reason. Bather is reason coerced to a fore- 
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ordained issue by the external operation of prejudice 
and education, or by the rougher machinery of social 
ostracism and legal penalty. The framers of ethical 
systems are either philosophers who are unable to 
free themselves from the unfelt bondage of customary 
opinion, or advocates who find it safer to exercise their 
liberty of speculation in respect to premises about 
which nobody cares, than in respect to conclusions 
which might bring them into conflict with the police. 

So might we imagine the members of our eman- 
' cipated commimity discussing the principles on which 
morality is founded. But, in truth, it were a vain 
task to work out in further detail the results of an 
experiment which, human nature bein^what it is, can 
never be seriously attempted. That it can never be 
soriously attempted is not, be it observed, because it 
is of so dangerous a character that the commurity® 
in its wisdom would refuse to embark upon it. This 
would be a frail protection indeed. Not the danger 
of the adventure, but its itppossibility, is our security. 
To reject all convictions which are not the products 
of free speculative investigation is, fortunately, an 
exercise of which humanity is in the strictest sense 
incapable. Some societies and some i]\dividuals may 
show more inclination to indulge in it than others. 
But in no condition of society and in no individual 
will the inclination be more than very partially 
satisfied. Always and everywhere our Imaginary 
Observer, contemplating from some external coign of 
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vantage the course of human history, would note he 
immense, the inevitable, and on the whole the bene- 
ficent, part which Authority plays in the production 
of belief. 


II 

This truth finds expression, and at first sight we 
might feel inclined to say recognition also, in such 
familiar commonplaces as that every man is the 
‘ product of the society in which he lives,* and that 
‘ it is vain to expect him to rise much above the levels 
of his age.* But aphorisms like these, however use- 
ful as aids to a correct historical perspective, dd not, , 
as ordinarily employed, show any real apprehension 
of the verity on which I desire to insist. They belong 
to a theorj’’ which regards these social influences as 
i4ilags and' hindrances, hampering the free movements 
of those who might under happier circumstances have 
struggled successfully towards the truth ; or as per- 
turbing forces which drive mankind from the even 
orbit ifiarked out for it by reason. Eeason, according 
to this view, is a kind of Ormuzd doing tjonstant battle 
against the Ahriman W tradition and authority. Its 
gradual triumph over the opposing powers of dark- 
ness is what we mean by Progress. Everything 
which shall hasten the hour of that triumph is a gain ; 
and if by some magic stroke we could extirpate, as 
it were in a moment, every cause of belief which 
was not also a reason, we should, it appears, be the 
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fortunate authors of a reform in the moral world only 
to be paralleled by the abolition of pain and disease 
in the physical. I have already indicated some ot the 
grounds which induce me to form a very different 
estimate of the part which reason plays in human 
affairs. Our ancestors, whose errors we palliate on 
account of their environment with j feeling of satis- 
faction, due partly to our keen appreciation of our 
own happier position and greater breadth of view, 
were not to be pitied because they reasoned little and 
^ believed much ; nor should we necessarily have any 
particular cause for self-gratulation if it were true 
that’we reasoned more and, it may be, believed less. 
Not thus has the world been fashioned. But, never- 
theless, this identification of reason with all that is 
good among the causes of belief, and authority 
with all that is bad, is a delusion so gross and yet^'S’®*" 
prevalent that a moment’s examination into the 
exaggerations and confusions which lie at the root 
of it may not be thrown 8»yay. 

The first of these confusions may be dismissed 
almost in a Sentence. It arises out of the tacit 
assumption that reason means right reason. Such 
an assumption, it need hardly be said, j^egs half the 
point at issue. Eeason, for purposes of this discus- 
sion, can no more be made to mean right reason than 
authority can be made to mean legitimate authority. 
True, we might accept the first of these definitions, 
and yet deny that all right belief was the fruit 
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of reason. But we could hardly deny the converse 
proposition, that reason thus defined must always 
issue in right belief. Nor need we be concerned 
to deny a statement at once so obvious and so 
barren. 

T1 * , ";-ce ot error which has next to be noted 
preset ^/c. oS of nuch greater interest. Though it 
be true, as I am contending, that the importance of 
reason among the causes which produce and main- 
tain the beliefs, customs, and ideals which form the 
groundwork of life has been much exaggerated, there# 
can yet be no doubt that reason is, or appears to be, 
the cause over which we have the most direct control, 
or rather thcf one which we most readily identify 
with our own free and personal action. We are 
acted on by authority. It moulds our ways of 
iilgugl t lx spite of ourselves, and usually unkno'frn 
to ourselves. But when we reason we are the 
utho of ’ ?t produced. We have ourselves 
set the machine . x motion. For its propc/ working 
we are^Ova'seives immediately responsible ; so that it 
is bof •^ tur”! g id desirable that we should concen- 
trate our attention otfthis particular class of causes, 
even though we should thus be led unduly to 
magnify their importance in the general scheme of 
things. 

1 have somewhere seen it stated that the steam- 
engine in its primitive form required a boy to work 
the valve by which steam was admitted to the 
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cylinder. It was his business at the proper period 
of each stroke to perform this necessary operation 
by pulling a string ; and though the same object 
has long since been attained by mechanical methods 
far simpler and more trustworthy, yet I have little 
doubt that until the advent of that revolutionary 
youth who so tied the string to one of the moving 
parts of the engine that his personal supervision was 
no longer necessary, the boy in office greatly magni- 
fied his functions, and regarded himself with pardon- 
able pride as the most important, because the only 
rational, link in the chain of causes and effects 
by ^hich the energy developed in the furnace was 
ultimately converted into the motion 0/ the fly-wheel. 
So do we stand as reasoning beings in the presence 
of the complex processes, physiological and psychical, 
out of which are manufactured the convictions neces- 
sary to the conduct of life. To the results attained 
by their co-operation reason makes its slender contri- 
bution ; but in order that it may do so effectively, 
it is beneficently decreed' tiiat, pending the evolution 
of some better device, reason should appear to the 
reasoner the most admirable* and important contri- 
vance in the whole mechanism. 

The manner in which attention an^ interest are 
thus unduly directed towards the operations, vital 
Oiud social, which are under our direct control, rather 
than those which we are unable to modify, or can 
only modify by a very indirect and circuitous pro- 
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cedure, may be illustrated by countless examples. 
Take one from physiology. Of all the complex 
causes which co-operate for the healthy nourishment 
of the body, no doubt the conscious choice of the 
most wholesome rather than the less wholesome 
forms of ordmary food is far from being the least 
important. Yet, as it is within our immediate 
competence, we attend to it, moralise about it, and 
generally make much of it. But no man can by taking 
thought directly regulate his digestive secretions. 
We never, therefore, think of them at all until they i 
go ■wrong, and then, unfortunately, to very little 
purpose. So it is with the body politic. A certain 
proportion (probably a small one) of the changes and 
adaptations required by altered surroundings can 
only be effected through the solvent action of 
^gji^ism and discussion. How such discussion shaA 
be conducted, what are the arguments on either 
side, how a decision shall be arrived at, and how it 
shall be carried out, are matters which we st 'm able 
to regulhte by conscious effort and the deliberate 
adaptation of means to ends. We therefore unduly 
magnify the part they play in the furtherance of our 
interests. We perceive that they supply business to 
the practical politician, raw material to the political 
theorist ; and we forget amid the buzzing of debate 
the multitude of incomparably more important 
processes, by whose undesigned co-operation alone 
the life and growth of the State are rendered possible. 
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There is, however, a third source of illusion, 
respecting the importance of reason in the actual 
conduct of human affairs, which well deserves the 
attentive study of those who, like our Imaginary 
Observer, are interested in the purely external and 
scientific investigation of the causes which produce 
belief. I have already in this chapter made reference 
to the ‘ spirit of the age ’ as one form in which 
authority most potently manifests itself ; and un- 
doubtedly it is so. Dogmatic education in early 
yedrs may do much.* The immediate pressure of 
domestic, social, scientific, ecclesiastical surrotmd- 
ings in the direction of specific beliefs may do even 
more. But the power of authority is never more 
subtle and effective than when it produces a ps]y2iM» 
logical ‘ atmosphere ’ or ‘ climate ’ favourable to the 
life of certain modes of belief, unfavourable, and 
even fatal, to the life of others. Such ‘ climates ’ may 
be widely diffused, or the reverse. Their rtihge may 
cover a generation, an epoch, a whole civilisation, 
or it may be narrowed do'^n to a sect, a family, 
even an individual. And as they ma^ vary infinitely 
in respect to the extent of their influence, so also 
they may vary in respect to its intensity and quality. 
But whatever be their limits and whatever their 

' 1 may again remind the reader that the word * dogmatic ’ as used 
in these Notes has no special theological reference. 
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character, their importance to the conduct of life, 
Bocial and individual, cannot easily be overstated. 

Consider, for instance, their effect on great classes 
of belief vrith which reasoning, were it only on ac- 
count of their mass, is quite incompetent to deal. If 
all credible propositions, all propositions which some- 
body at some time had been able to believe, were 
only to be rejected after their claims had been 
impartially tested by a strictly logical investigation, 
the intellectual machine would be overburdened, 
and its movements hopelessly choked by mere 
excess of material. Even such products as it could 
turn out would, as I conjecture (for the experiment 
has never beenliried), prove but a motley collection, 
BO diverse in design, so incongruous and ill-assorted, 
that they could scarcely contribute the fitting fumi- 
t«Mbof a well-ordered mind. What actually happens 
in the vast majority of cases is something very 
different. To begin vrith, external circumstances, 
mere conditions of time an^ f^lace, limit the ikumber 
of opinions about which anything is known, and on 
which, therefore, it is (so to speak) materially possible 
that reason can be called upon to pronounce a judg- 
ment. But t)}ere are internal limitations not less 
universal and not less necessary. Few indeed are 
the beliefci, even among those which come under his 
observation, which any individual for a moment 
thinks himself called upon seriously to consider vrith 
a view to their possible adoption. The residue he 
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Bununarily disposes of, rejects without a hearing, or 
rather treats as if they had not even ila&tprimd facw 
claim to be adjudicated on which formal rejection 
seems to imply. 

Now, can this process be described as a rational 
one ? That it is not the immediate result of reason- 
ing is, I think, evident enough. All would admit, 
for example, that when the mind is closed against 
the reception of any truth by ‘bigotry’ or ‘inveterate 
prejudice,’ the effectual cause of the victory of error 
is not so much bad reasoning as something which, 
in its essential nature, is not reasoning at all. But 
thfere is really no ground for drawing a distinction 
as regards their mode of operation between the 
‘psychological climates’ which we happen to like 
and those of which we happen to disapprove. How- 
ever various their character, all, I take it, wor]^aiit 
their results very much in the same kind of way. 
For good or for evil, in ancient times and in modem, 
among savage folk and^ among civilised, it is ever by 
an identic process that they have sifted an?l selected 
the candidates for credence, on which reason has 
been afterwards called upon to pass judgment ; and 
that process is one with which ratiocination has 
little or nothing directly to do. 

But though these ‘ psychological climates’ do not 
work through reasoning, may they not themselves, 
in many cases, be the products of reasoning ? May 
they not, therefore, be causes of belief which belong, 
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though it be only at the second remove, to the 
domain of reason rather than that of authority ? To 
the first of these questions the answer must doubtless 
be in the affirmative. Reasoning has unquestionably 
a great deal to do with the production of psycho- 
logical climates. As ^climates ’ are among the causes 
which produce beliefs, so are beliefs among the 
causes which produce ‘ climates,’ and all reasoning, 
therefore, which culminates in belief may be, and 
indeed must be, at least indirectly concerned in the 
effects which belief develops. But are these results j 
rational ? Do they follow, I mean, on reason quA 
reason ; or are they, like a schoolboy’s tears over a 
proposition of Buclid, consequences of reasoning, but 
not conclusions from it ? 

In order to answer this question it may be worth 
to consider it in the light of an example whiclT 
I have already used in another connection and under 
a different aspect. It will be recollected that in a 
preceding chapter I considered Rationalism, not as 
a psych^ogical climate, a well-characterised mood 
of mind, but as an explicit principle of judgment, 
in which the rationalisifig temper may for purposes 
'of argument find definite expression. To Rationalism 
in the first of these senses — to Rationalism, in other 
words, considered as a form of Authority — I now 
revert ; taking it as an incident specially suited to 
our purpose, not only because its meaning is well 
understood, but because it is found at our own level 
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of mtellectual development, and we can therefore 
study its origin and character with a kind of insight 
quite impossible when we are dealing with the 
‘ climates ’ which govern in so singular a fashion 
the beliefs of primitive races. These, too, may be, 
and I suppose are, to some extent, the products 
of reasoning. But the reasoning appears to us as 
arbitrary as the resulting * climates ’ are repugnant ; 
and though we can note and classify the facts, we 
can hardly comprehend them with sympathetic 
understanding. 

With Bationalism it is different. How the 
discoveries of scien.ce, the growth of criticism, and 
the diffusion of learning should have fostered the 
rationalising temper seems intelligible to all, because 
all, in their different degrees, have been subject to 
“these very influences. Not every one is a rationaligj^ ; 
but every one, educated or uneducated, is prepared 
to reject without further examination certain kinds 
of statement which, before the rationalising era set 
in, would have been acdepted without difficulty by 
the wisest among mankind. 

Now this modem mood,* whether in its qualified 
or unqualified (i.e. naturalistic) form, is plainly no 
mere product of non-rational conditions, as the 
enumeration I have just given of its most con- 
spicuous causes is sufficient to prove. Natural 
science and historical criticism have not been built 
up without a vast expenditure of reasoning, and 
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(though for present purposes this is immaterial) 
very good reasoning, too. But are we on that 
account to say that the results of the rationalising 
temper are the work of reason ? Surely not. The 
rationalist rejects miracles ; and if you force him to 
a discussion, he may no doubt produce from the 
ample stores of past controversy plenty of argument 
in support of his belief. But do not therefore 
assume that his belief is the result of his argument. 
The odds are strongly in favour of argument and 
belief having both grown up under the fostering 
influence of his ‘ psychological climate.* For observe 
that precisely in the way in which he rejects 
miracles he bIbo rejects witchcraft. Here there has 
been no controversy worth mentioning. The general 
belief in witchcraft has died a natural death, and 
^j^ias not been worth anybody's while to devis? 
arguments against it. Perhaps there are none. 
But, whether there be or not, no logical axe was 
required to cut down a plant which had not the 
least chtnce of flourishing m a mental atmosphere 
so rigorous and uncongenial as that of rationalism ; 
and accordingly no logical axe has been provided. 

The belief in mesmerism, however, supplies in 
some ways a more instructive case than the belief 
either in miracles or -witchcraft. Like these, it 
found in rationalism a hostile influence. But, 
unlike these, it could call in almost at will the 
assistance of what would now be regarded as ocular 
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demonstration. For two generations, however, this 
was found insufficient. For two generations the 
rationalistic bias proved sufficiently strong to pervert 
the judgment of the most distinguished observers, 
and to incapacitate them from accepting what under 
more favourable circumstances they would have 
called the ‘ plain evidence of their senses.’ So that 
we are here presented with the curious spectacle of 
an intellectual mood or temper, whose origin was 
largely due to the growth of the experimental 
sciences, making it impossible for those affected to 
draw the simplest inference, even from the most 
conclusive experiments. 

This is an interesting case of the Conflict between 
authority and reason, because it illustrates the 
general truth for which I have been contending, 
with an emphasis that would be impossible if we took 
as our example some worn-out vesture of thought, 
threadbare from use, and strange to eyes accustomed 
to newer fashions, flationalism, in its turn, may be 
predestined to suffer a like decay ; but in tHe mean- 
while it forcibly exemplifies the part played by 
authority in the formation of '1)eliefs. If rationalism 
be regarded as a non-rational effect of reason and a 
non-rational cause of belief, the same admission will 
readily be made about all other intellectual climates ; 
and that rationalism should be so regarded is now, 
I trust, plain to the reader. The only results which 
reason can claim as hers by an exclusive title are of 
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iibe natnxe of logical conclusioQs ; and rationalism, 
in the sense in which I am now using the word, is 
not a logical conclusion, but an intellectual temper. 
The only instruments which reason, as such, can 
employ are arguments; and rationalism is not an 
argument, but an impulse towards belief, or disbelief. 
Bo that, though rationalism, like other ‘psycho- 
logical climates,’ is doubtless due, among other 
causes, to reason, it is not on that account a rational 
product ; and though in its turn it produces beliefs, 
it is not on that account a rational cause. 

From the preceding considerations it may, I 
think, be fairly concluded, firstly, that reason iB*not 
necessarily, net perhaps usually, dominant among 
the immediate causes which produce a particular 
‘psychological climate.’ Secondly, that the effi- 
ciency of such a ‘climate’ in promoting or destroying 
beliefs is quite independent of the degree to which 
reason has contributed to its production; and> 
thirdly, that however much Ihe existenct of the 
‘ climate may be due to reason, its action on beliefs, 
be it favourable or hostile, is in its essential nature 
wholly non-rational. ^ 


rv 

The most important source of error on this 
subject remains, however, to be dealt with ; and it 
Wnses directly out of that jurisdiction which in 
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niatters of belief we can hardly do otherwise than 
recognise as belonging to Season by a natural and 
indefeasible title. No one finds (if my observations 
in this matter are correct) any serious difficulty in 
attributing the origin of other people’s beliefs, 
especially if he disagree with them, to causes which 
are not reasons. That interior assent should be 
produced in countless cases by custom, education, 
public opinion, the contagious convictions of country- 
men, family, party, or Church, seems natural, and 
even obvious. That but a small number, at least of 
the most important and fundamental beliefs, are 
held by persons who could give reasons for them, 
and that of this small number only< an inconsider- 
able fraction are held in consequence of the reasons 
by which they axe nominally supported, may perhaps 
be admitted with no very great difficulty. But it 
is harder to recognise that this law is not merely, 
on the whole, beneficial, but that without it the 
business of the world could not possibly be carried 
on ; nor do we allow, without reluctande and a 
sense of shortcoming, that in our own persons we 
supply illustrations of its operation quite as striking 
as any presented to us by the rest of the world. 

Now this reluctance is not the result of vanity, 
nor of any fancied immunity* from weaknesses 
common to the rest of mankind. It is, rather, a . 
direct consequence of the view we find onrsdv^ 
compelled to take of the essential ohacacter of xeasCQ 
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and of our relations to it. Looked at from the 
outside, as one among the complex conditions which 
produce belief, reason appears relatively msignificant 
and ineffectual ; not only appears so, but nmst be so, 
if human society is to be made possible. Looked at 
from the inside, it claims by an inalienable title 
to be supreme. Measured by its results it may be 
little; measured by its rights it is everything. 
There is no problem it may not investigate, no 
belief which it may not assail, no principle which 
it may not test. It cannot, even by its own < 
voluntary ‘act, deprive itself of universal jurisdic- 
tion, as, accordmg to a once fashionable theory, prfhii- 
tive man, on bntering the social state, contracted 
himself out of his natural nghts and liberties. On 
the contrary, though its claims may be ignored, the;^ 
cannot be repudiated ; and even those who shnnk 
from the cnticisin of dogma as a sin, would probably 
admit that they do so because it is an act forbidden 
by those they are bound to ,obey ; do so, that is to 
say, nonainally at least, for a reason which, at any 
moment, if it should think fit, reason itself may 
reverse. 

Why, under these circumstances, we are moved 
to regard ourselves as free intelligences, forming our 
opinions solely in obedience to reason; why we 
eome to regard reason itself not only as the sole 
tegitimate source of belief — ^which, perhaps, it noay 
bo — bat the sole source of legitimate bdids — ^Which 


^ 4% 
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it assuredly is not, must now, I hope, be tolerably 
obvious, and needs not to be further emphasised. 
It is more instructive for our present purpose to 
consider for a moment certain consequences of this 
antinomy between the equities of Eeason and the 
expediencies of Authority which rise into prominence 
whenever, under the changing conditions of society, 
the forces of the latter are being diverted into new and 
unaccustomed channels. 

It is true, no doubt, that the full extent and diffi- 
culty of the problems involved have not commonly 
been realised by the advocates either of authority 
or reason, though each has usually had a sufi&cient 
sense of the strength of the other’s position to induce 
him to borrow from it, even at the cost of some little 
^inconsistency. The supporter of authority, for 
instance, may point out some of the more obvious 
evils by which any decrease in its influence is usually 
accompanied : the comminution of sects, the divisions 
of opinion, the weakened powers of co-operation, the 
increase of strife, the waste of power. I^et, so far 
as I am aware, no nation, party, or church has ever 
courted controversial disaster by admitting that, if 
its claims were impartially tried at the bar of Eeason, 
the verdict would go against it. In the same way, 
those who have most clamorously upheld the prero- 
gatives of individual reason have always been forced 
to recognise by their practice, if not by their theory, 
that the right of every man to judge on every question 
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for himself is like the right of every man who pos- 
sesses a balance at his bankers* to require its imme- 
diate payment in sovereigns. The right may be un- 
doubted ; but it can only be safely enjoyed on condi- 
tion that too many persons do not take it into their 
heads to exercise it together. Perhaps, however, 
the most striking evidence, both of the powers of 
authority and the rights of reason, may be found in 
the fact already alluded to, that beliefs which are 
really the offspring of the first, when challenged, in- 
variably claim to trace their descent from the second, 
although this improvised pedigree may be as imagi- 
nary as if it were the work of a college of heralds. *To 
be sure, when this contrivance has served its purpose 
it is usually laid silently aside, while the belief it was 
intended to support remains quietly in possession, 
until, in the course of time, some other, and perhaps 
not less illusory, title has to be devised to rebut the 
pleas of a new claimant. 

If the reader desires an illustration of thir proce- 
dure, here is one taken at random from English 
political history. Among the results of the move- 
ment which culminate^in the Great Itebellion was 
of necessity a marked diminution in the universality 
and efficacy of that mixture of feelings and beliefs 
which constitutes loyalty to national government. 
Now loyalty, in some shape or other, is necessary 
for the stability qf any form of polity. It is one of 
the most valuable products of authority, and, whether 
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in any particular case conformable to reason or not, 
is essentially unreasoning. Its theoretical basis there- 
fore excites but little interest, and is of very sub- 
ordinate importance so long as it controls the hearts 
of men with undisputed sway. But as soon as 
its supremacy is challenged, men begin to cast 
about anxiously for reasons why it should continue 
to be obeyed. 

Thus, to some of those who lived through the 

troubles which preceded and accompanied the Great 

Bebellion, it became suddenly apparent that it was 

above all things necessary to bolster up by argument 

the'creed which authority had been found temporarily 

insufficient to sustain ; and <of the s!x*guments thus 

called into existence two, both of extraordinary 

jabsurdity, have become historically famous — that 

contained in Hobbes’s ‘ Leviathan,’ and that taught 

for a period with much vigour by the Anglican clergy 

under the name of Divine right. These theories 

may have done their vork ; in any case they had 

their day. It was discovered that, as is the way of 

abstract arguments dragged in to meet a concrete 

difficulty, they led logically to a great many concHi- 

sions much less convenient than the one in whose 

$ 

defence they had been originally invoked. The crisis 
which called them forth passed gradually away. 
They were repugnant to the taste of a different age ; 
‘ Leviathan ’ and ‘ passive obedience ’ were handed 
over to the judgment of the historian. 
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This is an example of how an ancient principle, 
broadly based though it be on the needs and feelings 
of human nature, may be thought now and again to 
require external support to enable it to meet some 
special stress of circumstances. But often the stress 
is found to be brief ; a few internal altcrations.meet 
all the necessities of the case ; to a new generation 
the added buttresses seem useless and unsightly. 
They are soon demolished, to make way m due time, 
no doubt, for others as temporary as themselves. 
Nothing so quickly waxes old as apologetics, unless, 
perhaps, it be criticism. 

A precisely analogous process commonly goes on 
in the case of "new priqciples struggling into recog- 
nition. As those of older growth are driven by the 
instincts of self-preservation to call reasoning to 
their assistance, so these claim the aid of the same* 
ally for purposes of attack and aggression ; and the 
incongruity between the causes by which beliefs are 
sustained, and the official reasons by which *'hey are 
from tiihe to time justified, is usually as glaring in 
the case of the last novelty in doctrine as in that of 
dbme long descended ^d venerable prejudice. Wit- 
ness the ostentatious futility of the theories — ‘ rights 
of man,’ and so forth — by the aid of which the 
modem democratic movement was nursed through its 
infant maladies. 

' Now these things are true, not alone in politics, 
but in every field of human activity where authority 
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and reason co-operate to serve the needs of mankind 
at large. And thus may we account for the singnjlar 
fact that in many cases conclusions are more per- 
manent than premises, and that the successive 
growths of apologetic and critical literature do often 
not more seriously affect the enduring outline of the 
beliefs by which they are occasioned than the suc- 
cessive forests of beech and fir determine the shape 
of the everlasting hills from which they spring. 

V 

Here, perhaps, I might fitly conclude this portion 
of my task, were it not that one particular mode in 
which Authority endeavours to call in- reasoning to 
its assistance is so important in itself, and has led to 
so much confusion both of thought and of language, 
^hat a few paragraphs devoted to its consideration 
may help the reader to a clearer understanding of 
the general subject. Authority, as I have been using 
the term, is in all cases contrasted with Eeason, and 
stands for that group of non-rational caused, moral, 
social, and educational, which produces its results by 
psychic processes other than Reasoning. But the^ 
is a simple operation, a mere turn of phrase, by 
which many of these non-rational causes can, so to 
speak, be converted into reasons without seeming at 
'first sight thereby to change their function as 
channels of Authority; and so convenient is this 
method of bringing these two sources of conviction 
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on to the same plane, so perfectly does it minister 
to^onr instinctive desire to produce a reason for 
every challenged belief, that it is constantly re- 
sorted to (without apparently any clear idea of its 
real import), both by those who regard themselves 
as upholders and those who regard themselves 
as opponents of Authority in matters of oi)inion. 
To say that I believe a statement because I have 
been taught it, or because my father believed it 
before me, or because everybody in the village 
believes it, is to announce what everyday experience ^ 
informs us is a quite adequate cause of belief — it is 
not, however, per se, to give a reason for belief at all. 
But such statements can be turned at once into 
reasons W no process more elaborate than that of 
explicitly recognising that my teachers, my family, 
or my neighbours, are truthful persons, happy in the* 
possession of adequate means of information — pro- 
positions which in their turn, of course, require 
argumentative support. Such a procedure may, I 
need hatdly say, be quite legitimate ; and reasons of 
this kind are probably the principal ground on which 
iA mature life we acc^t the great mass of our sub- 
ordinate scientific and historical convictions. I 
believe, for instance, that the moon falls in towards 
the earth with the exact velocity required by the 
force of gravitation, for no other reason than that 
I believe in the competence and trustworthiness 
of the persons who have made the necessary calcu- 
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lations. In this case the reason for my belief 
and the immediate cause of it are identical; tib& 
cause, indeed, is a cause only in virtue of its being 
first a reason. But in the former case this is not so. 
Mere early training, paternal authority, and public 
opinion, were causes of belief before they were 
reasons ; they continued to act as non-rational causes 
after they became reasons ; and it is not improbable 
that to the very end they contributed less to the 
resultant coliviction in their capacity as reasons than 
. they did in their capacity as non-rational causes. 

Now the temptation thus to convert causes into 
reas'bns seems under certain circumstances to be 
almost irresistible, even when it is illegitimate. 
Authority, as such, is from the nature o^he case 
dumb in the presence of argument. It is only by 
reasoning that reasoning can be answered. It can 
be, and has often been, thrust silently aside by that 
instinctive feeling of repulsion which we call pre- 
judice when we happen to disagree with it. But it 
can only be replied to by its own kind. And so it 
comes about that whenever any system of belief is 
seriously questioned, a method of defence which is 
almost certain to find favour is to select one of the 

f 

causes by which the belief has been produced, and 
forthwith to erect it into a reason why the system 
'should continue to be accepted. Authority, as I 
have been using the term, is thus, converted into 
‘an authority,’ or into ‘authorities.’ It ceases to 
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be the opposite or correlative of reason. It can 
nc^ longer be contrasted with reason. It becomes 
a species of reason, and as a species of reason it 
mnst be judged. 

So judged, it appears to me that two things 
pertinent to the present discussion may be said of it. 
In the first place, it is evidently an argument of 
immense utility and of very wide application. As I 
have just noted, it is the proximate reason for an 
enormous proportion of our beliefs as to matters of 
fact, past and present, and for that very large body, 
of scientific knowledge which even experts in science 
can have no opportunity of personally verifying. 
But, in the second place, it seems not less clear that 
the argument from ‘ an authority * or ' authorities * 
is almost always useless as a foundation for a system 
of belief. The deep-lying principles which alone 
deserve this name may be, and frequently are, the 
product of authority. But the attempt to ground 
them dialectically upon an ^authority can scarcely be 
attempted, except at the nsk of logical disaster. 

Take as an exai^le the general system of our 
beliefs about the m^eiial universei The greater 
number of these are, as we have seen, quite legiti- 
mately based upon the argument from * authorities ; ’ 
not so those few which lie at the root of the system. 
These also are largely due to Authority. But they 
cannot be rationally derived from ‘ authorities ; ’ 
though the attempt so to derive them is almost 
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certain to be made. The * universal experience,’ or 
the ‘ general consent of- mankind,’ will be adduced fis 
an authoritative sanction of certain fundamental 
presuppositions of physical science ; and of these, at 
least, it will be said, securus judicat orhis terrarum. 
But a very little consideration is sufficient to show 
that this procedure is illegitimate, and that, as I 
have pointed out, we can neither know that the 
verdict of mankind has been given, nor, if it has, 
that anything can properly be inferred from it, 
.pnless we first assume the truth of the very prin- 
ciples which that verdict was invoked to establish.* 
The state of things is not materially different 
in the case of ethics and theology. There also the 
argument from ‘ an authority ’ or ‘ authorities ’ has a 
legitimate and most important place; there also 
Chere is a constant inclination to extend the use 
of the argument so as to cover the fundamental 
portions of the system ; and there also this endeavour, 
when made, seems predestined to end in a piece 
of circular reasoning. I can hardly illustrace this 
statement without mentioning dogma ; though, as 
the reader will readily underhand, I have not the 
slightest desire to do anything so little relevant to 
the purposes of this Introduction in order to argue 
either for or against it. As to the reality of an 
* infallible guide, in whatever shape this has been 

' Cf. for a development of this statement, PhUost^hic Doubt, 
chap. vii. 
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accepted by various sections of Christians, I have 
not a word to say. As part of a creed it is quite 
outside the scope of my inquiry. I have to do with 
it only if, and in so far as, it is represented, not as 
part of the thing to be believed, but as one of the 
fundamental reasons for believing it; and in that 
position I think it inadmissible. 

Merely as an illustration, then, let us consider for 
a moment the particular case of Papal Infallibility, 
an example which may be regarded with the greater 
impartiality as I am not, I suppose, likely to have^ 
among the readers of these Notes many by whom it 
is accepted. If I rightly understand the teaching of 
the Roman Oatholic theologians upon this subject, 
the following propositions, at leasts must be accepted 
before the doctrine of Infallibility can be regarded 
as satisfactorily proved or adequately held : — (1) That 
the| words ‘ Thou art Peter, and upon this rock,* &c., 
and, again, ‘ Feed my sheep,* were uttered by Christ ; 
and that, being so uttered, were of Divine ai.thorship, 
and cannot fail. (2) Tfiat the meaning of these 
words is — (a) that St. Peter was endowed with a 
primacy of jurisdiction over the other Apostles; 
(6) that he was to have a perpetual line of successors, 
similarly endowed with a primacy of jurisdiction ; 

(c) that these successors were to be Bishops of Rome ; 

(d) that the primacy of jurisdiction carries with it 
the certainty o| Divine ‘ assistance ; * (e) that though 
this ‘ assistance ’ does not ensure either the morality, 
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or the wisdom, or the general accuracy of the Pontiff 
to whom it is given, it does ensure his absolute 
inerrancy whenever he shall, ex cathedrd, define a 
doctrine of faith or morals; (/) that no pronounce- ^ 
ment can be regarded as ex cathedrd unless it relates 
to some matter already thoroughly sifted and con- 
sidered by competent divines. 

Now it is no part of my business to ask how the 
six sub-heads constituting the second of these con- 
tentions can by any legitimate process of exegesis 
be extracted from the texts mentioned in the first; 
nor how, if they be accepted to the full, they can 
obviate the necessity for the complicated exercise of 
private judgment required to determine whether 
any particular decision has or has not been made 
under the conditions necessary to constitute it a 
'pronouncement ex cathedrd. These are questions 
to be discussed between Eoman Catholic and non- 
Homan Catholic controversialists, and with them I 
have nothing here to do. My point is, that the first 
proposition alone is so absolutely subversive*^ of any 
purely naturalistic view of the universe, involves so 
many fundamental elements Ox' Christianity {e.g. the 
supernatural character of Christ and the trust- 
worthiness of the first and fourth Gospels, with all 
that this carries with it), that if it does not require <1 
* the argument from an infallible authority for its 
support, it seems hard to understwd where the 
necessity for that argument can come in at any 
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fondamental stage of apologetic demonstration. 
And that this proposition does not require infallible 
authority for its support seems plain from the fact 
that it does itself supply the main ground on which 
the existence of infallible authority is believed. 

This is not, and is not intended to be, an 
objection to the doctrine of Papal Infallibility ; it is 
not, and is not intended to be, a criticism by means 
of example directed against other doctrines involving 
the existence of an unerring guide. But if the 
reader will attentively consider the matter he will, I ^ 
think, see that whatever be the truth or the value 
of such doctrines, they can never be used to supply 
any fundameiAal support to the systems of which 
they form a part without being open to a 
reply like that which I have supposed in the case of 
Papal Infallibility. Indeed, when we reflect upon^ 
the character of the religious books and of the 
religious organisations through which Christianity 
has been built up ; when we consider the v iriety in 
date, i£ occasion, in authorship, in context, in 
spiritual development, which mark the first; the 
stormy history and me inevitable division which 
mark the second ; when we, further, reflect on the 
astonishing number of the problems, linguistic, 
t critical, metaphysical, and historical, which must be 
settled, at least in some preliminary fashion, before 
either the books or the organisations can be 
supposed entitled by right of rational proof to the 
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position of infallible guides, we can hardly suppose 
that we were intended to find in these the logical 
foundations of our system of religious beliefs, 
however important be the part (and can it be 
exaggerated ?) which they were destined to play in 
producing, fostering, and directing it. 


VI 

Enough has now, perhaps, been said to indicate 
the relative positions of Reason and Authority in the 
production of belief. To Reason is largely due the 
gro vvth of new and the sifting of old knowledge ; the 
ordering, and in part the discovery, of* that vast body 
of systematised conclusions which constitute so large 
a portion of scientific, philosophical, ethical, political, 
and theological learning. To Reason we arc in some 
measure beholden, though not, perhaps, so much as 
we suppose, for hourly aid in managing so much of 
the trifling portion of our personal affairs entrusted 
to our care by Nature as we do not happen to have 
already surrendered to the control of habit. By 
Reason also is directed, or misdirected, the public 
policy of communities within the narrow limits of de- 
viation permitted by accepted custom and tradition. 
Of its immense indirect Consequences, of the part it 
has played in the evolution of human affairs by the 
disintegration of ancient creeds, by fhe alteration of 
the external conditions of human life, by the pro^ 
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duction of new moods of thought, or, as I have 
termed them, psychological cUmates, we can in this 
connection say nothing. For these are no rational 
effects of reason ; the causal nexus by which they 
are bound to reason has no logical aspect ; and if 
reason produces them, as in part it certainly does, it 
is in a manner indistinguishable from that in which 
similar consequences are blindly produced by the dis- 
tribution of continent and ocean, the varying ferti- 
lity of different regions, and the other material sur- 
roundings by which the destinies of the race are , 
modified. 

When we turn, however, from the conscious 
work of Eeasoh to that which is unconsciously per- 
formed for us by Authority, a very different spec- 
tacle arrests our attention. The effects of the first, 
prominent as they are through the dignity of their 
origin, are trifling compared with the all-pervading 
influences which flow from the second. At every 
moment of our lives, as individuals, as members 
of a family, of a party, of a nation, of a Church, 
of a universal broth^hood, the silent, continuous, 
unnoticed influence of Authority moulds our feelings, 
our aspirations, and, what we are more immediately 
concerned witfi, our beliefs. It is from Authority 
that Eeason itself draws its most important pre- 
mises. It is in unloosing or directing the forces of 
Authority that ij;s most important conclusions find 
their principal function. Ajid even in those cases 

R 
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where we may most truly say that our beliefs are the 
rational product of strictly intellectual processes, 
we have; in all probability, only got to trace back the 
thread of our inferences to its beginnings in order to 
perceive that it finally loses itself in some general 
principle which, describe it as we may, is in fact due 
to no more defensible origin than the influence of 
Authority. 

Nor is the comparative pettiness of the roU thus 
played by reasoning in human affairs a matter for 
^ regret. Not merely because we are ignorant of the 
data required for the solution, even of very simple 
problems in organic and social life, are we called on 
to acquiesce in an arrangement which, to be sure, 
we have no power to disturb ; nor yet because these 
data, did we possess them, are too complex to be 
dealt with by any rational calculus we possess or 
are ever likely to acquire ; but because, in addition 
to these difficulties, reasoning is a force most apt to 
divide and disintegrate ; and though division and dis- 
integration may often be the necessary preliminaries 
of social development, still more necessary are the 
forces which bind and stiffen, without which there 
would be no society to develop. 

It is true, no doubt, that we can, without any 
great expenditure of research, accumulate instances 
in which Authority has perpetuated error and 
retarded progress ; for, unluckily, .none of the in- 
fluences, Iteasoii least of all, by which the history of 
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the race has been moulded have been productive of 
unmixed good. The springs at which we quench 
our thirst are always turbid. Yet, if we are to 
judge -with equity between these rival claimants, we 
must not forget that it is Authority rather than 
Eeason to which, in the main, we owe, not religion 
only, but ethics and politics ; that it is Authority * 
which supplies us with essential elements in the 
premises of science ; that it is Authority rather than 
Eeason which lays deep the foundations of social 
life ; that it is Authority rather than Eeason which 
cements its superstructure. And though it may seem 
to savour of paradox, it is yet no exaggeration to say, 
that if we would find the quality in which we most 
notably excel the brute creation, we should look for 
it, not so much in our faculty of convincing and 
being convinced by the exercise of reasoning, as in 
our capacity for influencing and being influenced 
through the action of Authority. 


4N0TE 

ON THE USE OF THE WOIiDS ‘ AUTHOKITY ’ AND ‘ llEASON ' 

Much criticism has been directed against the use to 
which the word * Authority * has been put in this chapter* 
And there can be no doubt that a terminology which 
draws so sharp a distinction between phrases so nearly 
identical as ‘ authority * and ‘ an authority * must be open 
to objection. 
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Yet it still seems to me difficult to find a more suitable 
expression. There is no word in the English language 
which describes what I want to describe, and yet describes 
nothing else. Every alternative term seems at least as 
much open to misconception as the one I have employed, 
and I do not observe that those who have most severely 
criticised it, have suggested an unobjectionable substitute. 
Professor Pringle Pattison (Seth) in a most interesting 
and sympathetic review of this work,' goes the length of 
saying that my use of the word is a ‘ complete departure 
from ordinary usage.* ^ But I can hardly think that this 
is so. However else the word may be employed in 
common parlance, it is surely often employed exactly 
as it is in this chapter — namely, to describe those causes of 
belief which are not reasons and yet are due to the 
influence of mind on mind. Parental iilfluence is typical 
of the species : and it would certainly be in conformity 
with accepted usage to describe this as ‘Authority.* A 
child does not accept its mother’s teaching because it 
regards its mother as ‘ an authority ’ whom it is reasonable 
to believe. The process is one of non-rational (not ir- 
rational) causation. Again I do not think it would be 
regarded as forced to talk of the * authority of public 
opinion * or the ‘ authority of custom * exactly with the 
meaning which such expression would bear in the preced- 
ing chapter. ‘ He submitted tOffhe authority of a stronger 
will.* ‘ He never asked on what basis the claims of his 
Church rested ; he simply bowed, as frgm his childhood 
he had always bowed, to her unchallenged authority^ 
‘ No doubts were ever entertained, no inconvenient 
questions were ever asked, about the propriety of a practice 
which vras enforced by the authority of unbroken custom.’ 

* Since republished in Man’s PZace in the Cosmos, 

® Op. cU. p. 265. 
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I think it will be admitted that in all these examples the 
word * authority ’ is used in the sense I have attributed to 
it, that this sense is a natural sense, and that no other 
single word could advantageously be substituted for it. If 
BO, the>reasons for its employment seem not inadequate. 

I feel on even stronger ground in replying to the 
criticisms passed on my use here of the word * reason.’ 
Professor Pattison, though he does not like it, admits that 
it is in accordance with the practice of the older English 
thinkers. I submit that it is also in accordance with the 
usage prevalent in ordinary discourse. But I go further and 
say that I am employing the word in the sense in which 
it is always employed when ‘ reason ’ is contrasted with 
‘ authority.* If a man boasts that all his opinions have 
been arrived at by * following reason,* he is referring mot 
to the Universal#Eeason or Logos but to his own faculty 
of discursive reason : and what he wishes the world to 
understand is that his beliefs are based on reasoning, not 
on authority or prejudice. Now.this is the very individual 
whom I had in my mind when writing this chapter : and 
if I had been debarred from using the words * reason * and 
‘ reasoning * in their ordinary everyday meaning, I really do 
not see in what language I could have addressei.t myself 
to him a^ all.] 
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CHAPTER I 

THE GROUNDWORK 

I 

We have now considered beliefs, or certain important* 
classes of them, under three aspects. We have con- 
sidered them from the point of view of their practical 
necessity ; from that of their philosophic proof ; and 
from that of their scientihc origin. Inquiries relating 
to the same subject-matter more distinct in their 
character it would be difficult to conceive. . It 
remains for us to consider whether it is possible to 
extract from their combined results any gen^^ral view 
which pay command at l^st a provisional assent. 

It is evident, of course, that this general view, if 
we are fortunate enough to reach it, will not be of 
the nature of a complete or adequate philosophy. 
The unification of all belief into an ordered whole, 
compacted into one coherent structure under the 
.^stress of reason, is an ideal which we can never 
abandon ; but it is also one which, in the present 
condition of 9ur knowledge, perhaps even of our 
faculties, we seem incapable of attaining. For the 
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moment we must content ourselves with something 
less than this. The best system we can hope to 
construct will suffer from gaps and rents, from locse 
ends and ragged edges. It does not, however,^Jilow 
from this that it will be without a high degree of 
value ; and, whether valuable or worthless, it may at 
least represent the best within our reach. 

By the best I, of course, mean best in relation 
to reflective reason. If we have to submit, as I 
think we must, to an incomplete rationalisation of 
•belief, this ought not to be because in a fit of 
intellectual despair we are driven to treat reason as 
an illusion; nor yet because we have deliberately 
resolved to transfer our allegiance to irrational or 
non-rational inclination ; but because reason itself 
^assures us chat such a course is, at the lowest, 
the least irrational one open to us. If we have to 
find our way over difficult seas and under murky 
skies without compass or chronometer, we need not 
on that account allow th^ ship to drive at r^indom. 
Bather ought we to weigh with the more anxious 
care every indication, be it negative or positive, and 
from whatever quarter it may come, which can help 
us to guess at our position and to lay qut the course 
which it behoves us to steer. 

Now, the first and most elementary principle 
which ought to guide us in framing any provisional 
scheme of unification, is to decline te. draw any dis- 
tinction between different classes of belief where no 
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relevant distinction can as a matter of fact be dis- 
covered. To pursue the opposite course would be 
gratuitously to irrationalise (I coin a convenient 
wo^ our scheme from the very start ; to destroy, 
by a quite arbitrary treatment, any hope of its; 
symmetrical and healthy development. And yet, 
if there be any value in the criticisms contained in 
the Second Part of these Notes, this is precisely 
the mistake into which the advocates of naturalism 
have invariably blundered. Without any prelimi- 
nary analysis, nay, without any apparent suspicioi^ 
that a preliminary analysis was necessary or desir- 
able, they have chosen to assume that scientific 
beliefs stand*not only upon a different, but upon 
a much more solid platform than any others; 
that scientific standards supply the sole test of 
truth, and scientific methods the sole instruments of 
discovery. 

The reader is already in possession of some of 
the ailments which are, as it seems to me, fatal to 
such claims, and it is not necessary here to repeat 
them. What is mqre to our present purpose is to 
find out whether, ih the absence 6f philosophic 
proof, judgments about the phenomenal, and more 
particularly about the material, world possess any 
other characteristics which, in our attempt at a 
provisional unification of knowledge, forbid us to 
place them on level with other classes of belief. 
That there are differences of some sort no one, I 
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imagine, will attempt to deny. But are they of a 
kind which requires us either to give any special 
precedence to science, or to exclude other beliq^ 
altogether from our general scheme? 

One peculiarity there is which seems at first 
sight effectually to distinguish certain scientific 
beliefs from any which belong, say, to ethics or 
theology ; a peculiarity which may, perhaps, be best 
expressed by the word ‘inevitableness.’ Every- 
body has, and everybody is obliged to have, some 
convictions about the world in which he lives — con- 
victions which in their narrow and particular form 
(as what I have before called beliefs of perception, 
memory, and expectation) guide us 'all, children, 
savages, and philosophers alike, in the ordinary 
conduct of day-to-day existence ; which, when gene- 
'ralised and extended, supply us with some of the 
leading presuppositions on which the whole fabric 
of science appears logically to depend. No convic- 
tions quite answering to t^s description can, I think, 
be found either in ethics, sesthetics, or theology. 
Some kind of morality is, no dojrbt, required for the 
stability even of the rudest form of social life. Some 
sense of beauty, some kind of religion, is, perhaps, 
to be discovered (though this is disputed) in every 
human community. But certainly there is nothing 
m any of these great departments of thought quite 
corresponding to our habitual judgments about the 
things we see and handle ; judgments which, with 
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reason or without it, all mankind are practically 
compelled to entertain. 

V Compare, for example, the central truth of theo- 
log^N^* There is a God ’ — with one of the funda- 
ment^ presuppositions of science (itself a generalised 
statement of what is given in ordinary judgments 
of perception) — ‘There is an independent material 
world.* I am myself disposed to doubt whether so 
good a case can be made out for accepting the 
second of these propositions as can be made out for 
accepting the first. But while it has been found bjj 
many not only possible, but easy, to doubt the 
existence of God, doubts as to the independent 
existence of fiiatter have assuredly been confined to 
the rarest moments of subjective reflection, and 
have dissolved like summer mists at the first touch 
of what we are pleased to call reality. 

Now, what are we to make of this fact ? In the 
opinion of many persons, perjiaps of most, it affords 
a conclusive ground for^ elevating science to a 
different plane of certitude from that on which other 
systems of belief naust be content to dwell. The 
evidence of the senses, as we loosely* describe these 
judgments of perception, is for such persons the best 
of all evidence : it is inevitable, so it is true ; seeing, 
as the proverb has it, is indeed believing. This 
somewhat crude view, however, is not one which we 
can accept. The coercion exercised in the produc- 
tion of these beliefs is not, as has been already 
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shown, a rational coercion. Even while we submit 
to it we may judge it; and in the very act of 
believing we may be conscious that the strengtly&l 
our belief is far in excess of anything whicli yuere 
reasoning can justify. ^ 

I am making no complaint of this disparity 
between belief and its reasons. On the contrary, 1 
have already noted my dissent from the popular 
view that it is our business to take care that, as far 
as possible, these two shall in every case be nicely 
adjusted. It cannot, I contend, be our duty to do 
that in the name of reason which, if it were done, 
wouM bring any kind of rational life to an immediate 
standstill. And even if we could suppose it to be 
our duty, it is not one which, as was shown in the 
last chapter, we are practically competent to per- 
' form. If this be true in the case of those beliefs 
which owe their origin largely to Authority, or the 
non-rational action of mind on mind, not less is it 
true in the case of those elementary judgments 
which arise out of sense-stimulation. Whether 
there be an independent mate;fial universe or not 
may be open to philosophic dbubt. But that, if it 
exists, it is expedient that the belief in it should 
be accepted with a credence which for aU practical 
purposes is immediate and imwavering, admits, I 
think, of no doubt whatever. If we could suppose 
a community to be called into bei/ig who, in its 
dealings with the ‘external world,’ should permit 
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action to wait upon speculation, and require all its 
metaphysical difficulties to be solved before reposing 
belief in some such material surroundings as 
thnie which we habitually postulate, its members 
woul^be overwhelmed by a ruin more rapid and 
more complete than that which, in a preceding 
chapter, was prophesied for those who should 
succeed in ousting authority from its natural position 
among the causes of belief. 

But supposing this be so, it follows necessarily, 
on accepted biological principles,^ that a kind of^ 
credulity so essential to the welfare, not merely of 
the race as a whole, but of every single member 
of it, will be tired by elimination and selection into 
its inmost organisation'. If we consider what must 
have happened* at that critical moment in the 
history of organic development when first conscious * 
judgments of sense-perception made themselves felt 
as important links in the chain connecting nervous 
irritability with muscular action, is it noi plain 
that any individual in whom such judgments were 
habitually qualified %nd enfeebled by even the most 
legitimate scepticism* would incontihently perish, 
and that those only would survive who possessed, 

* At the first glance, the reader may be disposed to think that to 
bring in science to show why no peculiar certainty should attach to 
Boientific premises is logically inadmissible. But this is not so : 
though the converse procedure, by which scientific conclusions 
would be made to ^ftahUsh scientific premises, would, no doubt, 
involve an argument in a circle. 

* Cf. Note. p. 291. 
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and could presumably transmit to their descendants, 
a stubborn assurance which was beyond the power 
of reasoning either to fortify or to 

No such process would come ti 
other faiths, however true, which 
of higher and later stages of civilised development. 
For, in the first place, such faiths are not necessarily, 
nor perhaps at all, an advantage in the struggle for 
existence. In the second place, even where they are 
an advantage, it is rather to the community as a 
whole in its struggles with other communities, than 
to each particular individual in his struggle with 
other individuals, or with the inanimate forces of 
Nature. In the third place, the whole machinery of 
selection and elimination has been weakened, if not 
paralysed, by civilisation itself. And, in the fourth 
^ place, were it still in full operation, it could not, 
through the mere absence of time and opportunity, 
have produced any sensible effect in moulding the 
organism for the reception of beliefs which, by 
hypothesis, are the recent acquisition of a small and 
advanced minority. 

n 

We are now in a position to answer the question 
put a few pages back. What, I then asked, if any, 
is the import, from our present point of view, of the 
universality and inevitableness whifth imquestionably 
attach to certain judgments about the world of 


undermine ? ^ 

■> the assisl^mi^ of 
were the growth 
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phenomena, and to these judgments alone? The 
answer must be, that these peculiarities have no 
ilh|j|ort. They exist, but they are irrelevant. Faith 
or aSstirance, which, if not in excess of reason, is at 
least independent of it, seems to be a necessity in 
every great department of knowledge which touches 
on action ; and what great department is there 
which does not ? The analysis of sense-experience 
teaches us that we require it in our ordinary dealings 
with the material world. The most cursory exami- 
nation into the springs of moral action shows that it 
is an indispensable supplement to ethical specula- 
tion. Theologians are for the most part agreed that 
■without it religion is but the ineffectual profession 
of a barren creed. The comparative value, however, 
of these faiths is not to be measured either by 
their intensity or by the degree of their diffusion. 
It is true that all men, whatever their speculative 
opinions, enjoy a practical assurance with re;/ard to 
what they see and touch. It is also true that few 
men have an assurance equafly strong about matters 
of which their senses tpll them nothing immediately ; 
and that many men "have on such ’subjects no 
assurance at all. But as this is precisely what we 
should expect d, in the progress of evolution, the 
need for other faiths had arisen under conditions very 
different from those which produced our innate and 
long-descended ccB^fidence in sense-perception, how 
ean we regard it as a distinction in favour of the 
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latter? We can scarcely reckon universality and 
necessity as badges of >pre-eminence, at the Sfune 
moment that we recognise them as marks of^e 
elementary and primitive character of the bejisfs to 
which they give their all-powerful, but iftne the 
less irrational, sanction. The time has passed for 
believing that the further we go back towards the 
* state of nature,’ the nearer we get to Virtue and to 
Truth. 

We cannot, then, extract out of the coercive 
character of certain unreasoned beliefs any principle 
of classification which shall help us to the provi- 
sional philosophy of which we are in search. What 
such a principle would require us tcf include in our 
system of beliefs contents us not. What it would 
require us to exclude we may not willingly part 
with. And if, dissatisfied with this double defi- 
ciency, we examine more closely into its character 
and origin, we find, not only that it is without 
rational justification — (it which at this stage of our 
inquiry we have no right to complain — but that the 
very account which it gives. of itself precludes us 
fronA finding in it even a temporary place of intel- 
lectual repose. ^ 

I do not, be it observed, make it a matter of 
complaint that those who erect the inevitable judg- 
ments of sense-perception into a norm or standard 
of right belief have thereby suitetituted (however 
unconsciously) psychological compulsion for rational 
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necessity ; for, as rational necessity does not, so far 
as I can see, carry us at the best beyond a system 
^Jl^mere ‘ solipsism,* it must, somehow or other, be 
suj^lemented if we are to force an entrance into 
any laJ^er and worthier inheritance. My complaint 
rather is, that having asked us to acquiesce in the 
guidance of non-rational impulse, they should then 
require us arbitrarily to narrow down the impulses 
which we may follow to the almost animal instincts 
lying at the root of our judgments about material 
phenomena. It is surely better — less repugnant, I# . 
mean, to reflective reason — to frame for ourselves 
some wider scheme which, though it be foundefl in 
the last resorf upon our needs, shall at least take 
account of other needs than those we share with 
our brute progenitors. ^ 

And here, if not elsewhere, I may claim the 
support of the most famous masters of speculation. 
Though they have not, it may be, succv.^*ded in 
supplying us with a satisfactory explanation of the 
llfniverse, at least the Universe which they have 
sought to explain has been something more than a 
mere collection of hypostatised sense-perceptions, 
packed side b^ side in space, and following each 
other with blind uniformity in time. All the great 
architects of systems have striven to provide accom- 
modation within their schemes for ideas of wider 
sweep and ricifer content ; and whether they 
desired to support, to modify, or to oppose the 
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popular theology of their day, they have at least 
given hospitable welcome to some of its most impor- 
tant conceptions. 

In the case of such men as Leibnitz, iSint, 
Hegel, this is obvious enough. It is true, ^ think, 
even in such a case as that of Spinoza. Philoso- 
phers, indeed, may find but small satisfaction in his 
methods or conclusions. They may see but little to 
admire in his elaborate but illusory show of quasi- 
mathematical demonstration ; in the Nature which 
is so unlike the Nature of the physicist that we feel 
no surprise at its being also called God ; in the God 
Who is so unlike the God of the theologian that we 
feel no surprise at His also being called Nature; 
in the a priori metaphysic which evolves the universe 
from definitions ; in the freedom which is indistin- 
guishable from necessity ; in the volition which is 
indistinguishable from intellect ; in the love which 
is indistinguishable from reasoned acquiescence ; in 
the universe from which have been expelled^purpose, 
morality, beauty, and causation, and which contains, 
therefore, but scant room for theology, ethics, 
aBsthetics, or science. In the two hundred years and 
more which have elapsed since the ^publication of 
his system, it may be doubted whether two hundred 
persons have been convinced by his reasoning. 
Yet he continues to interest the world ; and why ? 
Not, surely, as a guide throug'h the mazes of 
metaphysics. Not as a pioneer of ' higher ’ criticism. 
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Least of all because he was anything so common* 
ilace as a heretic or an atheist. The true reason 

ears to me to be very different. It is partly, at 
leasF, because in despite of his positive teaching he 
was en^lowed with a religious imagination which, 
in however abstract and metaphysical a fashion, 
illumined the whole profitless bulk of inconclusive 
demonstration ; which enabled him to find in 
notions most remote from sense-experience the only 
abiding realities ; and to convert a purely rational 
adhesion to the conclusions supposed to flow from » 
the nature of an inactive, impersonal, and unmoral 
substance, into something not quite inaptly terfhed 
the Love of God. 

It will, perhaps, be objected that we have no 
right to claim support from the example of system- ^ 
makers with whose systems we do not happen to 
agree. How, it may be asked, can it concern us 
that Spinoza extracted something like a religion out 
of his plylosophy, if we do nqt accept his philo .’ophy ? 
Or that Hegel found it possible to hitch large 
fragments of Christiaij dogma into the development 
of the ‘Idea,’ if we are not convinced by his 
dialectic? It, concerns os, I reply, inasmuch as 
facts like these furnish fresh confirmation of a truth 
reached before by another method. The naturalistic 
creed, which merely systematises and expands the 
ordinary judgments of sense-perception, we found 
by direct examination to be quite inadequate. We 
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now note that its inadequacy has been commonly 
assumed by men whose speculative genius is ad- 
mitted, who have seldom been content to allow 
the world of which they had to give an account 
could be narrowed down to the naturalistic p'attern. 

Ill 

But a more sericnis objection to the point of view 
here adopted remains to be considered. Is not, it 
• will be asked, the whole method followed throughout 
the course of these Notes intrinsically unsound? Is 
it nbt substantially identical with the attempt, not 
made now for the first time, to rest superstition upon 
scepticism, and to frame our creed, not in accord- 
ance with the rules of logic, but with the promptings 
of desire ? It begins (may it not be said ?) by dis- 
crediting reason ; and having thus guaranteed its 
results against inconvenient criticism, it proceeds to 
make the needs of rnan^ the measure of ‘ ojjjective * 
reality, to erect his convenience into the touchstone 
of Eternal Truth, and to mete* out the Universe on 
a plan authenticated only by his wishes. 

Now, on this criticism I have, in ^Jhe first place, 
to observe that it errs in assuming, either that the 
object aimed at in the preceding discussion is to 
discredit reason, or that as a matter of fact this has 
been its effect. On the contrary ,^be the character 
of our conclusions what it may, they have at least . 
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}een arrived at by allowing the fullest play to free, 
rational investigation. If one consequence of this 
IhTOstigation has been to diminish the iihportance 
som^only attributed to reason among the causes by 
which belief is produced, it is by the action of 
reason itself that this result has been brought about. 

If another consequence has been that doubts have 
been expressed as to the theoretic validity of certain 
universally accepted beliefs, this is because the right 
of reason to deal with every province of knowledge, 
untrammelled by arbitrary restrictions or customary^ 
immunities, has been assumed and acted upon. If, 
in addition to all this, wo have been incidentally 
compelled to%dmit that as yet we are without a 
satisfactory philosophy, the admission has not been 
asked for in the interests either of scepticism or of 
superstition. Eeason is not honoured by pretending ^ 
that she has done what as a matter of fact is still 
undone; nor need we be driven into a universal 
license^of credulity by rec(^nising that we must for 
the present put up with some working h}'pothesis 
which falls far shorty of speculative perfection. 

But, further, is it^rue to say that, in the absence 

I 

of reason, we have contentedly accepted mere desire 
lor our guide? No doubt the theory here advocated 
requires us to take account, not merely of premises 
and their conclusions, but of needs and their satisfac- 
tion. But this^s only asking us to do explicitly and 
on system what on the naturalistic theory is done 
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unconsciously and at rsindom. By the very con- 
stitution of our being we seem practically driven to 
assume a* real world in correspondence with oil^ 
ordinary judgments of perception. A harmony of 
some kind between our inner selves and the i6iiverse 
of which we form a part is thus the tacit postulate 
at the root of every belief we entertain about ‘ phe- 
nomena ; ’ and all that I now contend for is, that a 
like harmony should provisionally be assumed be- 
tween that universe and other elements in our nature 
, which are of a later, of a more uncertain, but of no 
ignobler, growth. 

Whether this correspondence is best described 
as that which obtains between a ‘ heed ’ and its 
‘ satisfaction ’ may be open to question. But, at all 
events, let it be understood that if the relation so 
’ described is, on the one side, something different 
from that between a premise and its conclusion, so, 
on the other, it is intended to be equally remote from 
that between a desire and its fulfilment. That it has 
not the logical validity of the first I have already 
admitted, or rather asserted. That it has not the 
casual, wavering, and purely ^subjective’ character 
of the second is not less true. For the correspon- 
dence postulated is not between the fleeting fancies 
of the individual and the immutable verities of an 
^unseen world, but between these characteristics of 
our nature, which we recognise as ^at in us which, 
though not necessarily the strongest, is the highest ; 
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which) though not always the most universal, is 
nevertheless the best. 

But because this theory may seem alike remote 
from familiar forms both , of dogmatism and scepti- 
cism, a^d because 1 am on that account the more 
anxious that no unmerited plausibility should be 
attributed to it through any obscurity in my way of 
presenting it, let me draw out, even at the cost of 
some repetition, a brief catalogue of certain things 
which may, and of certain other things which may 
not, be legitimately said concerning it. ^ 

We may say of it, then, that it furnishes us with 
no adequate philosophy of religion. But we may 
not say of it that it leaves religion worse, or, indeed, 
otherwise provided for in this respect than science. 

We may say of it that it assumes without proof 
a certain consonance between the ‘ subjective ’ and 
the ‘ objective ’ ; between what we are moved to 
believe and what in fact is. We may not say that 
the presuppositions of science depend upon a ly more 
solid, or, indeed, upon any different, foundation. 

We may say of it, if we please, that it gives us a 
practical, but not a tlieoretic, assurancp of the truths 
vwth which it is concerned. But, if so, we must 
describe in tht same technical language our assu- ‘ 
ranee respecting the truths of the material world. 

We may say of it that it accepts provisionally the 
theory, based on scientific methods, which traces back 
the origin of all beliefs to causes which, for the most . 
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part, are non-rational, and which carry with them no 
warranty that they will issue in right opinion. But 
we may not say of it that the distinction thus drawtf^ 
between the non-rational causes which produce the 
immediate judgments of sense-perception, a,iA those 
which produce judgments in the sphere of ethics or 
theology, implies any superior certitude in the case 
of the former. 

We may say of it that it admits judgments of 
sense-perception to be the most inevitable, but 
^denies them to be the most worthy. 

We may say of it generally, that as it assumes 
the Whole, of which we desire a reasoned knowledge, 
to include human consciousness as atn element, it 
refuses to regard any system as other than irrational 
which, like Naturalism, leaves large tracts and 
aspects of that consciousness unaccounted for and 
derelict ; and that it utterly declines to circumscribe 
the Knowable by frontiers whose delimitation 
Reason itself assures its can be justified^ on no 
rational principle whatsoever. 
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‘ ULTIMATE SCIENTIFIC IDEAS 

If, as is not • unlikely, there are readers who^ 
are unwilling to acknowledge this kind of equality 
between the different branches of knowledge— ^who 
are disposed* to represent Science as a Land of 
Goshen, bright beneath the unclouded splendours 
of the midday sun, while Eeligion lies beyond, 
wrapped in the impenetrable darkness of the 
Egyptian plague — I would suggest for their further 
consideration certain arguments, not drawn like 
those in an earlier portion of this Es^iy from 
the deficiencies which may be detected in scientific 
proof, but based exclusively upon an examina- 
tion of fundamental scientific idpas considered 
in themselveg. For these ideas possess a quality, 
exhibited no doubt equally by ideas in other depart- 
ments of knowledge, which admirably illustrates 
our ignorance of^ what we know best, our blindness 
to what we see most clearly. This quality, indeed, 
is not very easy to describe in a sentence; but 
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perhaps it may be provisionally indicated by saying 
that, although these ideas seem quite simple so 
long as we only have to handle them for the 
practical purposes of daily life, yet, when they are 
subjected to critical investigation, they appear to 
crumble under the process ; to lose all precision of 
outline ; to vanish like the magician in the story, 
leaving only an elusive mist in the grasp of those 
who would arrest them. 

Nothing, for instance, seems simpler than the idea 
, involved in the statement that we are each of us, situ- 
ated at any given moment in some particular portion 
of space, surrounded by a multitude of material 
things, which are constantly acting upon us and upon 
each other. A proposition of this kind is merely a 
generalised form of the judgments which we make 
every minute of our waking lives, about whose 
meaning we entertain no manner of doubt, which, 
indeed, provide us with our familiar examples of all 
that is most lucid and most certain. Yet the purport 
of the sentence which expresses it is clear only till it 
is examined, is certain only till it is questioned ; while 
almost every word in it suggests, and has long sug- 
gested, perplexing problems to all who are prepared 
to consider them. 

What are ‘ we What is space ? Can ‘ we ’ 

^ be in space, or is it only our bodies about which any 
such statement can be made? What is a ‘ thing* ? 
and, in particular, what is a ‘ material thing ’ ? What 
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is meant by saying that one ‘ material thing ’ acts 
upon another? What is meant by saying that 
material things ’ act upon ‘ us ’ ? Here are six 
questions all directly and obviously arising out of 
our ma«t familiar acts of judgment. Yet, direct and 
obvious as they are, it is hardly too much to say that 
they involve all the leading problems of modem 
philosophy, and that the man who has found an 
answer to them is the fortunate possessor of a 
tolerably complete system of metaphysic. 

Consider, for example, the simplest of the six^ 
questions enumerated above, namely. What is a 
* material thing ’ ? Nothing could be plainer, till 
you consider St. Nothing can be obscurer when 
you do. A ‘ thing ’ has qualities — hardness, weight, 
shape, and so forth. Is it merely the sum of these 
qualities, or is it something more ? If it is merely ’ 
the sum of its qualities, have these any independent 
existence ? Nay, is such an independent existence 
even conceivable? If it is something m.-re than 
the sum of its qualities, w^at is the relation of the 
‘qualities’ to the ‘something more’? Again, can 
we on reflection regIrd a ‘thing’ 9>3 an isolated 
‘ somewhat,’ an entity self-sufficient and potentially 
solitary ? Or must we not rather regard it a% being 
what it is in virtue of its relation to other ‘ some- 
whats,’ which, a^ain, are what they are in virtue of 
their relation to it, and to each other ? And if we 
take, as I think we must, the latter alternative, are 
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we not driven by it into a profitless progression 
through parts which are unintelligible by themselves, 
but which yet obstinately refuse to coalesce into any 
fully intelligible whole ? 

Now, I do not serve up these cold fragn^ents of 
ancient though unsolved controversies for no better 
purpose than to weary the reader who is familiar 
with metaphysical discussion, and to puzzle the 
reader who is not. I rather desire to direct atten- 
tion to the universality of a difficulty which many 
persons seem glad enough to acknowledge when 
they come across it in Theology, though they admit 
it only with reluctance in the case of Ethics and 
.Esthetics, and for the most part conipletely ignore 
it w'hen they are dealing with our knowledge of 
‘ phenomena.’ Yet in this respect, at least, all these 
branches of knowledge would appear to stand very 
much upon an equality. * In all of them conclusions 
seem more certain than premises, the superstruc- 
ture more stable than the foundation. In all of 
them we move with full assurance and a practical 
security only among ideas which are relative and 
dependent. In all of them these ideas, so clear and 
so sufficient for purposes of everyday thought and 
action, become confused and but dimly intelligible 
when examined in the unsparing light of critical 
analysis. 

We need not, therefore, be surprised if we find 
it hard to isolate the permanent element in Beauty, 
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seeing that it eludes us in material objects ; that 
the ground of Moral Law should not be wholly 
‘ clear, seeing that the ground of Natural Law is so 
obscure ; that we do not adequately comprehend 
God, si^eing that we can give no very satisfactory 
account of what we mean by ‘ a thing.’ Yeti think 
a more profitable lesson is to be learnt from admis- 
sions like these than the general inadequacy of our 
existing metaphysic. And it is the more necessary 
to consider carefully what that lesson is, inasmuch as 
a very perverted version of it forms the basis of the 
only modern system of English growth which, pro- 
fessing to provide us with a general philoscmhy, 
has received* any appreciable amount of popular 
support. 

Mr. Spencer’s theory admits, nay, insists, that 
what it calls ‘ultimate scientific ideas ’ are inconsistent * 
and, to use his own phrase, ‘ unthinkable.’ Space, 
time, matter, motion, force, and so forth, are each 
in turn shown to involve contradictions which it is 
beyond our power to solve* and obscurities which it 
is beyond our pow«r to penetrate ; while the once 
famous dialectic of Hamilton and Mansel is invoked 
for the purpose of enforcing the same lesson with 
regard to the Absolute and the Unconditioned, 
which those thinkers identified with God, but which 
Mr. Spencer prefers to describe as the Unknowable, 

So fax, so good. Though the details of the 
demonstration may not be altogethw to our liking, I, 
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at least, have no particular quarrel with its general 
tenor, which is in obvious harmony with much that 
I have just been insisting on. But when we have 
to consider the conclusion which Mr. Spencer con- 
trives to extract from these premises, our differences 
become irreconcilable. He has proved, or supposes 
himself to have proved, that the ‘ ultimate ideas ’ of 
science and the ‘ ultimate ideas ’ of theology are 
alike ‘ unthinkable.’ What is the proper inference 
to be drawn from these statements ? Why, clearly, 
that science and theology are so far on an equality 
that every proposition which considerations like these 
oblige us to assert about the one, we are bound to 
assert also about the other; and that our general 
theory of knowledge must take account of the fact 
that both these great departments of it are infected 
by the same weakness. 

This, however, is not the inference drawn by 
Mr. Spencer. The idea that the conclusions of 
science should be profaned by speculative question- 
ings is to him intolerable. He shrinks from an 
admission which seems to him 'to carry universal 
scepticism in its train. And he has, accordingly, 
hit upon a device for ‘reconciling’ the differences 
between science and religion by which so lament- 
able a catastrophe may be avoided. His method is a 
’'simple one. He divides the verities which have to 
be believed into those which relate to the Knowable 
and those which relate to the Unknowable, What 
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is knowable he appropriates, without exception, for 
science. What is unknowable he abandons, without 
reserve, to religion. With the results of this arbi- 
tration both contending parties should, in his opinion, 
be satis^ed. It is true that religion may complain 
that by this arrangement it is made the residuary 
legatee of all that is ‘ unthinkable ; ’ but then, it 
should remember that it obtains in exchange an 
indefeasible title to all that is ‘ real.’ Science, again, 
may complain that its activities are confined to the 
‘ relative ’ and the ‘ dependent ; ’ but then, it should, 
remember that it has a monopoly of the ‘ intelligible.’ 
The one possesses all that can be known; the other, 
all that seemS worth knowing. With so equm a 
partition of the spoils both disputants should be 
content. 

Without contesting the fairness of this curious 
arrangement, I am compelled to question its validity. 
Science cannot thus transfer the burden of its own 
obscurities and contradictions to the shoultiers of 
religion ; and Mr. Spencer is only, perhaps, misled 
into supposing such# a procedure to be possible by 
his use of the word *’ ultimate.’ ‘ Ultimate ’ scientific 
ideas may, in his opinion, be ‘ unthinkable ’ without 
prejudice to the ‘ thinkablencss ’ of ‘ proximate ’ 
scientific ideas. The one may dwell for ever in the 
penumbra of what he calls ‘ nascent consciousness,’ 
in the dim twilight w'here religion and science are in- 
distinguishable ; while the other stands out, definite 
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and certain, in the full light of experience and verifi- 
cation. Such a view is not, I think, philosophically 
tenable. , As soon as the ‘ unthinkableness ’ of 
'ultimate* scientific ideas is speculatively recognised, 
the fact must react upon our speculative isttitudes 
towards ‘ proximate ’ scientific ideas. That which in 
the order of reason is dependent cannot be unaffected 
by the weaknesses and the obscurities of that on 
which it depends. If the one is unintelligible, the 
other can hardly be rationally established. 

In order to prove this — if proof be required — we 
need not travel beyond the ample limits of Mr. 
Spjtncer’s own philosoidiy. To be sure he obstinately 
shuts his ears against speculative dofibts respecting 
the conclusions of science. ‘ To ask whether science 
is substantially true is [he observes] much like asking 
whether the sun gives light.* \ It is, I admit, very 
much like it. But then, on Mr. Spencer*s principles, 
does the sun give light? After due consideration 
wc shall have to adjnit, I think, that it does not. 

t I 

Eor the question, if intelligently asked, not only' 
involves the comprehension of matter, space, time, 
and force, which are, according to Mr. Spencer, all 
incomprehensible, but there is the further difficulty 
that, if his system is to be believed, ‘ what we are 
conscious of as properties of matter, even dowm to 
weight and resistance, are but subjective affections 
produced by objective agencies, which are unknown 
‘ First Principles, p. 19. 
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and unknowable.’ ‘ It would seem, therefore, either 
^ that the sun is a ‘ subjective affection,’ in which case it" 
can har(Uy be said to ‘give light; ’ or it is * unknown’ 
and ‘ unknowable,’ in which case no assertion re- 
spectingtit can be regarded as supplying us with any 
very flattering specimen of scientific certitude. 

The truth is that IVfr. Spencer, like many of his 
predecessors, has impaired the value of his specula- 
tions by the hesitating timidity with which he has 
pursued them. Nobody is required to investigate 
first principles ; but those who voluntarily undertake • 
the ta6k should not shrink from its results. And if 
among these we have to count a theoretical sce|ti- 
cism about scientific knowledge, we make matters, 
not better, but worse, by attempting to ignore it. In 
Mr. Spencer’s case this procedure has, among other 
ill consequences, caused him to miss the moral which 
at one moment lay ready to his hand. He has had 
the acuteness to see that our beliefs cannot be I united 
to the se5[uences and the co-existences of phenomena ; 
that the ideas on which science relies, and in terms 
of which all science to be expressed, break down 
under the stress of criticism ; that beyond what we 
think we know* and in closest relation lihip with it, 
lies an infinite field which we do n' t know, and 
which with our present faculties we can never know, 
yet which cannot be ignored without making what 
we do know unintelligible and meaningless. But 
* Principles of Psychology^ ii. 493. 
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he has failed to see whither such speculations must 
inevitably lead him. He has failed to see that if the^ 
certitudes of science lose themselves in depths of 
unfathomable mystery, it may well be that out of 
these same depths there should emerge fee certi- 
tudes of religion ; and that if the dependence of the 
‘ knowable ’ upon the ‘ unknowable ’ embarrasses us 
not in the one case, no reason can be assigned why 
it should embarrass us in the other. 

Mr. Spencer, in short, has avoided the error of 
dividing all reality into a Perceivable which concerns 
us, and an Unperccivablc which, if it exists at all, 
co|^iccrns us not. Agnosticism so understood he 
explicitly repudiates by his theory, if not by his 
practice. But he has not seen that, if this simple- 
minded creed be once abandoned, there is no con- 
venient halting-place till we have swung round to a 
theory of things which is almost its precise opposite; 
a theory which, though it shrinks on its speculative 
side from no severity of critical analysis, yet on its 
practical side finds the source of its constructive 
energy in the deepest needs p£ man, and thus recog- 
nises, alike in science, in ethics, in beauty, in religion, 
the halting expression of a reality beyond our reach, 
the half -seen vision of transcendent Truth. 
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SCIENCE AND THEOLOCtT 
I 

The point of view we have thus reached is obviously 
the precise opposite of that which is adopted by 
those who either accept the naturalistic view, of 
things in its sftnplicity, or who agree with natural-, 
ism in taking our knowledge of Nature as the core 
and substance of their creed, while gladly adding to 
it such supernatural supplem(3ntR as are permitted 
^them by the canons of their rationalising philosophy. 
Of these last there are two varieties. There are 
those who refuse to add anything to the teaeijing of 
science proper, except such ^theological doctrines as 
they persuade then^elves may be deduced from 
scientific premises. And there are those who, being 
less fastidious in the matter of proof, are prepared, 
tentatively and provisionally, to admit so much of* 
theology as they think their naturalistic premises do 
not positively contradict. 

It must, I think, be admitted that the members 
of these two classes are at some disadvantage 
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compared with the naturalistic philosophers proper. 
To be sure, the scheme of belief so confidently 
propounded by the latter is, as we have seen, both 
incoherent and inadequate. But its incoherence is 
hid from them by the inevitableness of it^ positive 
teaching ; while its inadequacy is covered by the, as 
yet, unsquandered heritage of sentiments and ideals 
which has come down to us from other ages 
inspired by other faiths. On the other hand, as a 
set-off against this, they may justly claim that 
their principles, such as they are, have been worked 
out to their legitimate conclusion. They have 
reaj^'hed their journey’s end, and there they may at 
least rcjst, if it is not given them to be thankful. 
Far different is the fate of tliose who arc reluctantly 
travelling the road to naturalism, driven thither by 
a false philosophy honestly entertained. To them 
each new discovery in geology, morphology, anthro- * 
pology, or the ‘ higher criticism,’ arouses as much 
theological anxiety as ^ it does scientific ^interest. 
They are perpetually occupied in the task of 
‘ reconciling,’ as the phrase • goes, ‘ rehgion and 
science.’ This is to them, not an intellectual 
luxury, but a pressing and overmastering necessity. 
For their theology exists only on sufferance. It 
rules over its hereditary territories as a tributary 
vassal dependent on ‘the forbearance of some en- 
croaching overlord. Province after province which 
once acknowledged its sovereignty has been tom 
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from its grasp ; and it depends no longer upon its 
own action, but upon the uncontrolled policy of its 
too powerful neighbour, how long it shall preserve 
a precarious authority over the remainder. 

Nov% my reasons for entirely dissenting from 
this melancholy view of the relations between the 
various departments of belief have been one of the 
chief themes of these Notes. But it must not be 
supposed that I intend either to deny that it is our 
business to ‘ reconcile ’ all beliefs, so far as possible, 
into a self-consistent whole, or to assert that, becaus^ 
a perfectly coherent philosophy cannot as yet be 
attained, it is, in the meanwhile, a matter of 
complete indllference how many contradictions land 
obscurities we admit into our provisional system. 
Some contradictidns and obscurities there needs 
must be. That we should not be able completely to 
harmonise the detached hints and isolated fragments 
in which alone Reality comes into relation w ith us ; 
that wg should but imperfectly co-ordinate what we 
so imperfectly comprehend, is what we might 
expect, and what for the pre.sent we have no choice 
but to submit t' . Yet it will, I think', be foimd on 
examination ,that the discrepancies which exist 
between different departments of belief are less in 
number and importance than those which exist 
within the various departments themselves ; that 
the difficulties which science, ethics, or theology 
have to solve in common are more formidable by 
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far than any which divide them from each other ; 
and that, in particular, the supposed * conflict 
between science and religion,’ which occupies so 
large a space in contemporary literature, is the 
theme of so much vigorous debate, and seeip,s to so 
many earnest souls the one question worth resolving, 
is either concerned for the most part with matters 
in themselves comparatively trifling, or touches- in- 
terests lying far beyond the limits of pure theology. 

Of course, it must be remembered that I am now 
^talking of science, not of naturalism. The differ- 
ences between naturalism and theology are, no doubt, 
irreconcilable, since naturalism is by definition the 
negation of all theology. Hut science must not be 
dragged into every one of the many quarrels which 
naturalism has taken upon its shcTulders. Science is 
in no way concerned, for instance, to deny the reality 
of a world unrevealed to us in sense-perception, nor 
the existence of a God who, however imperfectly, 
may be knowm by those ‘who diligently seek Him. 
All it says, or ought to say, is that these are matters 
beyond its jurisdiction ; to be • tried, therefore, in 

I 

other courts, and before judges administering differ- 
ent laws. ^ 

But we may go further. The being of God may 
be beyond the province of science, and yet it may 
*be from a consideration of the general body of 
scientific knowledge that philosophy draws some 
important motives for accepting the doctrine. Any 
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complete survey of the ‘ proofs of theism ’ would, I 
need not say, be here quite out of place; yet, in 
order to make clear where I think the real difficulty 
lies in framing any system which shall include both 
theologj^ and science, I may be permitted to say 
enough about theism to show where I think the 
difficulty does not lie. It does not lie in the doctrine 
that there is a supernatural or, let us say, a meta- 
physical ground, on which the whole system of 
natural phenomena depends ; nor in the attribution 
to this ground of the quality of reason, or, it may be^ 
of something higher than reason, in which reason 
is, so to speak, included. This belief, with aU its 
inherent ob^urities, is, no doubt, necessar^ to 
theology, but it is at the same time so far, in my 
judgment, from being repugnant to science that, 
without it, the scientific view of the natural world 
would not be Jess, but more, beset with difficulties 
than it is at present. 

Th^s fact has been in'j)art obscured by certain 
infelicities in the popular statements of what is known 
as the ‘ Argument fr®m Design.’ In a famous answer 
to that argument it has been pointed out that the in- 
ference from ^he adaptation of means to ends, which 
rightly convinces us in the case of manufactured 
articles that they are produced by intelligent con- 
trivance, can scarcely be legitimately applied to the 
case of the universe as a whole. An induction which 
may be perfectly valid within the circle of pheno- 
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mena, may be quite meaningless when it is employed 
to account for the circle itself. You cannot infer 
a God from the existence of the world as you infer 
an architect from the existence of a house, or a 
mechanic from the existence of a watch. 

Without discussing the merits of this answer at 
length, so much may, I think, be conceded to it — that 
it suggests a doubt whether the theologians who 
thus rely upon an inductive proof of the being of God 
are not in a position somewhat similar to that of the 
.empirical philosophers who rely upon an inductive 
proof of the unifonnity of Nature. The uniformity 
of IJature, as I have before explained, cannot be 
pro'^ed by experience, for it is what makes proof 
from experience possible.* We must bring it, or 
sometliiug like it, to the facts in order to infer any- 
thing from them at all. Assume it, and we shall no 
doubt find that, broadly speaking and in the rough, 
what we call the facts conform to it. But this con- 
formity is not inductive proof, and must ,uot be 
confounded with inductive proof. In the same way, 
I do not contend that, if we start from Nature with- 
out God, we shall be logically driven to believe in 
Him by a mere consideration of th^ examples of 

‘ This phrase has a Kantian ring about it ; but I need not say 
that it is not here used in the Kantian sense. The argument is 
touched on, as the reader may recollect, at ^he end of Chapter !.» 
Part II. See, however, below a further discussion as to what the' 
uniformity of Nature means, and as to what may be properly 
inferred from it. 
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adaptation which Nature undoubtedly contains. It is 
enough that when we bring this belief with us to the 
study of phenomena, we can say of it, what we have 
just said of the principle of uniformity, namely, that, 
‘ broadly speaking and in the rough,’ the facts har- 
monise with it, and that it gives a unity and a 
coherence to our apprehension of the natural world 
which it would not otherwise possess. 

II 

• 

But the argument from design, in whatever shape 
it is accepted, is not the only one in favour of theism 
with which ^ientific knowledge furnishes us. *Nor 
is it, to my mind, the most important. The argument 
from design rests upon the world as known. But 
something also may be inferred from the mere fact 
that we know — a fact which, like every other, has to 
be accounted for. And how is it to be accounted 
for ? J. need not repeat again what I have already 
said about Authority and Reason ; for it is evident 
that, whatever be the part played by reason among 
the proximate causes of belief, among the ultimate 
causes it plajs, according to science, no part at all. 
On the naturalistic hypothesis, the whole premises 
of knowledge are clearly due to the blind operation 
of material cau^s, and in the last resort to these 
'alone. On that hypothesis we no more possess free 
reason than we possess free will. As all our voli- 
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tions are the inevitable product of forces which are 
quite alien to morality, so all our conclusions are 
the inevitable product of forces which are quite alien 
to reason. As the casual introduction of conscience, 
or a ‘ good will,’ into the chain of causes wh^h ends 
in a ‘ virtuous action * ought not to suggest any idea 
of merit, so the casual introduction of a little ratiocina- 
tion as a stray link in the chain of causes which ends 
in what we are pleased to describe as a ‘ demonstrated 
conclusion,’ ought not to be taken as implying that 
the conclusion is in harmony with fact. Morality 
and reason are august names, which give an air of 
respectability to certain actions and certain argu- 
ments ; but it is quite obvious on exaniination that, 
if the naturalistic hypothesis be correct, they are but 
unconscious tools in the hands of their unmoral and 
non-rational antecedents, and that the real responsi- 
bility for all they do lies in the distribution of matter 
and energy which happened to prevail far back in 
the incalculable past. ^ 

These conclusions are, no doubt, as we saw at 
the beginning of this Essay, embarrassing enough 
to Morality. But they are absolutely ruinous to 
Knowledge. For they require us to aqcept a system 
as rational, one of whose doctrines is that the 
system itself is the product of causes which have no 
^tendency to truth rather than falsehood, or to 
falsehood rather than truth. Forget, if you please, 
that reason itself is the result, like nerves or 
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muscles, of physical antecedents. Assume (a tolera- 
bly violent assumption) that in dealing with her 
premises she obeys only her own laws. Of what 
value is this autonomy if those premises are settled 
for hereby purely irrational forces, which she is 
powerless to control, or even to comprehend ? The 
professor of naturalism rejoicing in the display of 
his dialectical resources, is like a voyager, pacing at 
his own pleasure up and down the ship’s deck, who 
should suppose that his movements had some 
important share in determining his position on the 
illimitable ocean. And the parallel would be com- 
plete if we can conceive such a voyager pointing to 
the alertness of his step and the vigour of his iimbs 
as auguring well for the successful prosecution of his 
journey, while assuring you in the very same breath 
that the vessel, within whose narrow bounds he* 
displays all this meaningless activity, is drifting he 
knows not whence nor whither, without pilot or 
captain, at the bidding of shifting winds ;^nd un- 
discovered currents. 

Consider the following propositions, selected from 
the naturalistic creed or deduced front it : — 

(i.) My Reliefs, in so far as they are the result of 
reasoning at all, are founded on premises produced 
in the last resort by the ‘ collision of atoms.* 

(ii.) Atoms^ having no prejudices in favour of 
truth, are as likely to turn out wrong premises as 
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right ones ; nay, more likely, inasmuch as truth is 
single and error manifold. 

(iii.) My premises, therefore, in the .first place, 
and my conclusions in the second, are certainly 
untrustworthy, and probably false. Their .ialsity, 
moreover, is of a kind which cannot be remedied ; 
since any attempt to correct it must start from 
premises not suffering under the same defect. But 
no such premises exist. 

(iv.) Therefore, again, my opinion about the 
original causes which produced my premises, as it is 
an inference from them, partakes of their weakness ; 
so that I cannot either securely doubt my own cer- 
taintpcs or be certain about my own doubts. 

This is scepticism indeed ; scepticism which i% 
forced by its own inner nature to be sceptical even 
' about itself ; which neither kills belief nor lets it 
live. But it may perhaps be suggested in reply to 
this argument, that whatever force it may have 
against the old-fashioned naturalism, its edge is 
blunted when turned against the evolutionary 
agnosticism of more recent growth ; since the latter 
establishes the existence of a machinery which, 
irrational though it be, does really tend gradually, 
and in the long run, to produce true opinions rather 
than false. That machinery is, I need not say, 
♦Selection, and the other forces (if ojther forces there 
be) which bring the ‘ organism ’ into more and more 
perfect harmony with its * environment.* Some 
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harmony is necessary— so runs the argument — in 
order that any form of life may be possible ; and as 
life develops, the harmony necessarily becomes more 
and mdre complete. But since there is no more 
important form in which this harmony can show 
itself than truth of belief, which is, indeed, only 
another name for the perfect correspondence be- 
tween belief and fact. Nature, herein acting as a 
kind of cosmic Inquisition, will repress by judicious 
persecution any lapses from the standard of natural- 
istic orthodoxy. Sound doctrine will be fostered; 
error will be discouraged or destroyed ; until at last, 
by methods which are neither rational themselves 
nor of rational origin, the cause of reason wijl be 
^lly vindicated. 

Arguments like these are, however, quite insuffi- 
cient to justify the conclusion which is drawn from 
them. In the first place, they take no account of 
any causes which were in operation before life 
appeared upon the planet. Until there occur; .id the 
unexplained leap from the Inorganic to the Organic, 
Selection, of course., had no place among the evolu- 
tionary processes ; w!iile even after that date it was, 
from the nature of the case, only concerned to 
foster and perpetuate those chance-bom beliefs which 
minister to the continuance of the species. But 
what an utterly, inadequate basis for speculation is 
here 1 We are to suppose that powers which were 
evolved in primitive man and his animal progenitors 
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in order that they might kill with success and marry 
in security, are on that account fitted to explore the 
secrets of the universe. We are to suppose that the 
fundamental beliefs on which these powers of 
reasoning are to be exercised reflect with sufficient 
precision remote aspects of reality, though they 
were produced in the main by physiological processes 
which date from a stage of development when the 
only curiosities which had to be satisfied were those 
of fear and those of hunger. To say that instru- 
ments of research constructed solely for uses like 
these cannot be expected to supply us with a meta- 
phygic or a theology, is to say far too little. They 
canpot be expected to give us any general view even 
of the phenomenal world, or to do more than 
us in comparative safety from the satisfaction of one 
useful appetite to the satisfaction of another. On 
this tlieory, therefore, we arc again driven back to 
the same sceptical position in which we found our- 
selves left by the older forms of the ‘ positive,’ or 

c 

naturalistic creed. On tnis theory, as on the other, 
reason has to recognise that hf^r rights of indepen- 
dent judgment and review are merely titular 
dignities, carrying with them no effective powers; 
and that, whatever her pretensions, she is, for the 
most part, the mere editor and interpreter of the 
utterances of unreason. 

I do not believe that any escape from these per- 
plexities is possible, unless we are prepared to bring 
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to the study of the world the presupposition that it 
was the work of a rational Being, who made it in- 
telligible, and at the same time made us^ in however 
feeble a* fashion, able to understand it. This con- 
ception does not solve all difficulties ; far from it.^ 
But, atlieast, it is not on the face of it incoherent. 
It does not attempt the impossible task of extract- 
ing reason from unreason ; nor does it require us 
to accept among scientific conclusions any which 
eflfectually shatter the credibility of scientific pre- 
mises. 


Ill 

Theism, iSien, whether or not it can in the strict 
meaning of the word be described as proved 
£y science, is a principle which scii‘.nce, for a 
double reason, requires for its own completion. The 
ordered system of phenomena asks for a cause ; our 
knowledge of that system is inexplicable uniess we 
assume for it a rational Author. Under thit. head, 
at least, there should be no*‘ conflict between science 
and religion.’ « 

According to a once prevalent theory, * innate ideas ’ were true 
because they were implanted in us by God. According to my way 
of putting it, there mu.st be a God to justify our confidence in (what 
used to be called) innate ideas. 1 have given the argument in a form 
which avoids all discussion as to the nature of the relation between 
mind and body. Whatever bo the mode of describing this which 
ultimately commends ftiself to naturalistic psychologists, the reasoning 
in the text holds good. Cf. the purely sceptical presentation of the 
argument contained in Philosophic Doubt, chap. xiii. 

U 
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It is true, of course, that if theism smoothes 
away some of the diificulties which atheism raises, 
it is not on that account without difficulties of its 
own. We cannot, for example, form, I will not say 
any adequate, but even any tolerable, idea of the 
mode in which God is related to, and acts on, the 
world of phenomena. That He created it, that He 
sustains it, we are driven to believe. How He 
created it, how He sustains it, is impossible for us 
to imagine. But let it be observed that the diffi- 
•culties which thus arise are no peculiar heritage of 
theology, or of a science which accepts among its 
presuppositions the central truth which theology 
teaches. Naturalism itself has to face them in a 
yet more embarrassing form. For they meet us 
not only in (jonncction with the doctrine of God, 
])ut in connection with the doctrine of man. Not 
Divinity alone intervenes in the world of things. 
Each living soul, in its measure and degree, does 
the same. Each living soul which acts on its sur- 
roundings raises questions analogous to, and in some 
ways more perplexing than, tht)se suggested by the 
action of a God immanent in a universe of pheno- 
mena. 

Of course I am aware that, in thus speaking of 
the connection between man and his material sur- 
roundings, I am assuming the truth of a theory 
which some men of science (in this, however, travel- 
ling a little beyond their province) would most ener- 
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getically deny. But their denial really only serves 
to emphasise the extreme difficulty of the problem 
raised the relation of the Self to phenomena. So 
hardly pressed are they by these difficulties that, in 
order to^evade them, they attempt an impossible act 
of suicide ; and because the Self refuses to figure as 
a phenomenon among phenomena, or complacently 
to fit in to a purely scientific view of the world, they 
set about the hopeless task of suppressing it alto- 
gether. Enough has already been said on this point 
to permit me to pass it by. 1 will, therefore, only® 
observe that those who ask us to reject the con- 
viction entert|Lined by each one of us, that he Aoes 
actually and effectually intervene in the material 
world, may have many grounds of objection to 
theology, but should certainly not include among 
them the reproach that it asks us to believe the 
incredible. 

But, in truth, without going into the inctai.'tysics 
of the Skilfj our lu'evious discussions ^ contain ample 

' Gf. ante. Part II., Cha^s. 1. and II. It may be worth while rc> 
minding the reader of one scl of dillieultics to which I have made 
little reference in the text. Every theory of the relation between Will, 
or, more strictly, the Willing Self and Matter, must come under one of 
two heads : — (1) Either Will acts on Matter, or (2) it does not. If it 
does act on Matter, it must be either as Free Will or as Octormined 
Will. If it is as Free Will, it upsets the uniformity of Nature, and 
our most fundamental scientific conceptions must be recast. If it is 
as Determined W'ill, thift is to say, if volition be interpolated as a 
necessary link between one set of material movements and another, 
then, indeed, it leaves the uniformity of Nature untouched ; hut it 
violates mechanical principles. According to the mechanical view 
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material for showing how impenetrable are the mists 
which obscure the relation of mind to matter, of 
things to the perception of things. Neither can be 
eliminated from our system. Both must perforce 
form elements in every adequate representation of 
reality. Yet the philosophic artist has still to arise 
who shall combine the two into a single picture, 
without doing serious violence to essential features, 
cither of the one or the other. I am myself, indeed, 
disposed to doubt whether any concession made by 
’'the ‘ subjective ’ to the * objective,* or by the ‘ objec- 
tive ’ to the * subjective,* short of the total destruc- 
tioi'i of one or the other, will avail^to produce a 
harmonious scheme. And certainly no discord could 
be so barren, so unsatisfying, so practically im- 
possible, as a harmony attained at such a cost. We 

of the world, the condition of any material system at one moment is 
absolutely determined by its condition at the preceding moment. 
In a world so conceived there is no room for the interpolation even 
of Determined Will among the causes of material change. It is mere 
surplusage. , 

(2) If the Will docs not act on Matter, then we must suppose 
either that volition belongs to a psychic ^erics running in a parallel 
stream to the physiological changes > of the brain, though neither 
influenced by it nor influencing it — which is, of course, the ancient 
theory of pre-established harmony ; or else we must suppose that it 
is a kind of superfluous consequence of certain physiological changes, 
I)roduced presumably without the exhaustion of any form of energy, 
and having no efifect whatever, either upon the material world or, I 
suppose, upon other ps} chic conditions. This reduces us to auto- 
mata, and automata of a kind very diilicult Wlind proper accommoda- 
tion for In a world scientifically conceived. 

None of these alternatives seem very attractive, but one of them 
would seem to be inevitable. 
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must acguiesce, then, in the existence of an unsolved 
difficulty. But it is a difficulty which meets us, in 
an even more intractable form, when we strive to 
realise Ibhe nature of our own relations to the little 
world in which we move, than when we are dealing 
with a ftke problem in respect to the Divine Spirit, 
Who is the Ground of all being and the Source of all 
change. 


IV 

But though there should thus be no conflict 
between theology and science, either as to the 
existence of God or as to the possibility of* His 
acting on phenomena, it by no means follows thaj; the 
idea of God which is suggested by science is com- 
patible with the idea of God which is developed by 
theology. Identical, of course, they need not be. 
Theology would be unnecessary if all we are capable 
of learning about God could be inferred from a study 
of Nature. Compatible, however, they sceoiingly 
must Ibe, if science and religion are to be at one. 

And yet I know»not whether those who are most 
persuaded that the claims of these twt> powers are 
irreconcilable rest their case willingly upon the most 
striking incongruity between them which can be 
produced — I mean the existence of misery and the 
triumphs of wropg. Yet no one is, or, indeed, could 
be, blind to the difficulty which thence arises. From 
the world as presented to us by science we might 
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conjecture a God of power and a God of reason ; 
but we never could infer a God who was wholly 
loving and wholly just. So that what religion pro- 
claims aloud to be His most essential attributes are 
precisely those respecting which the oracles of science 
are doubtful or are dumb. ^ 

One reason, I suppose, why this insistent thought 
does not, so far as my observation goes, supply a 
favourite weapon of controversial attack, is that 
ethics is obviously as much interested in the moral 
attributes of God as theology can ever be (a point 
to which I shall presently return). But another 
reason, no doubt, may be found in the fact that the 
difiigulty is one which has been profoundly realised 
by religious minds ages before organised science can 
be said to have existed ; while, on the other hand, 
the growth of scientific knowledge has neither in- 
creased nor diminished the burden of it by a feather- 
weight. The question, therefore, seems, though not, 
I think, quite correctly, to be one which is wholly, as 
it were, within the frontiers of theology, and which 
theologians may, therefore, be left to deal with as 
best they may, undisturbed by any arguments sup- 
plied by science. If this be not in theory strictly 
true, it is in practice but little wide of the mark. 
The facts which raise the problem in its acutest form 
. belong, indeed, to that portion of Ijhe experience of 
life which is the common property of science and 
theology; but theology is much more deeply con- 
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cemed in them than science can ever be, and has 
long faced the unsolved problem which they present. 
The weight which it has thus borne for all these 
centurids is not likely now to crush it ; and, para- 
doxical though it seems, it is yet surely true, that 
what is li theological stumbling-block may also be a 
religious aid ; and that it is in part the thought of 
‘ all creation groaning and travailing in pain together, 
waiting for redemption,’ which creates in man the 
deepest need for faith in the love of God. 

V 

I conceivS, then, that those who talk of the ‘ f on- 
flict between science and religion ’ do not, as a rule, 
refer to the difficulty presented by the existence 
of Evil. Where, then, in their opinion, is the 
point of irreconcilable difference to be found ? It 
will, I suppose, at once be replied, in Miracles But 
though the answer has in it a measure of truth, 
though, without doubt, it iS possible to approach the 
real kernel of the problem from the side of miracles, 
I confess this seems {o me to be in fact but seldom 
accomplished; while the very term is more sug- 
gestive of controversy, wearisome, unprofitable, and 
unending, than any other in the language. Free 
WiU alone being excepted. Into this Serbonian 
bog I scarcely dare ask the reader to follow me, 
though the adventure must, I am afraid, be under- 
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taken if the purpose of this chapter is to be accom- 
plished. 

In the first place, then, it seems to me unfortunate 
that the principle of the Uniformity of Nature should 
so often be dragged into a controversy with w^hich its 
connection is so dubious and obscure. ForVhat do 
we mean by saying that Nature is uniform? We 
may mean, perhaps we ought to mean, that (leaving 
Free Will out of account) the condition of the world 
at one moment is so connected with its condition 
at the next, that if we could imagine it brought 
twice into exactly the same position, ita subsequent 
hist<My would in each case be e: actly the same. 
No\y no one, I suppose, imagines that Uniformity in 
this sense has any quarrel with r iracles. If a 
miracle is a wonder wrought by God to meet the 
needs arising out of the special circumstances of 
a particular moment, then, supposing the circum- 
stances were to recur, as they would if the world 
were twice to pass through the same phase, the 
miracle, we cannot doubt, would recur also. It is 
not possible to suppose that the uniformity of Nature 
thus broadly interpreted would be marred by Him 
on Whom Nature depends, and Who is immanent 
in all its changes. 

But it will be replied that the uniformity with 
which miracles are thus said to be consistent carries 
with it no important consequences whatever. Its 
truth or untruth is a matter of equal indifference to 
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the practical man, the man of science, and the 
philosopher. It asserts in reality (it may be said) no 
more than this, that if history once began repeating 
itself, il would go on doing so, like a recurring 
decimal. But as history in fact never does exactly 
repeat itself, as the universe never is twice over pre- 
cisely in the same condition, we should no more be 
able to judge the future from the past, or to detect 
the operation of particular laws of Nature in a 
world where only this kind of theoretic uniformity 
prevailed, than we should under the misrile of chaos 
and blind chance. 

There is force in th.se observations, which* are, 
^.A-Trevcr, mu?h more embarrassing to the philosqphy 
01 science tb'.n to that of theology. Without doubt 
all experimental inference, as well as the ordinary 
conduct i life, depends on supplementing this 
general *’iew of the uniformity of Nature with 
certain wf -king hypotheses which are not, il ough 
they always ought to be, most carefully distinguished 
from it. One of these is, fhat Nature is not merely 
uniform as a whole,* but is made up of a bundle of 
smaller uniformities ; or, in other words, that there 
is a determinate relation, not only between the 
successive phases of the whole universe, but between 
successive phases of certain fragments of it ; which 
successive phases we commonly describe as ‘ causes ’ 
and ‘ effects.’ Another of these working hypotheses 
is, that though the universe as a whole never repeats 
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itself, these isolated fragments of it do. And a third 
is, that we have means at our disposal whereby 
these fragments can be accurately divided off from 
the rest of Nature, and confidently recognised when 
they recur. Now I doubt whether any one of these 
three presuppositions — which, be it noted, lie at the 
very root of the collection of empirical maxims 
which we dignify with the name of inductive logic 
— can, from the point of view of philosophy, be 
regarded as more than an approximation. It is hard 
to believe that the concrete Whole of things can be 
thus cut up into independent portions. It is still 
harder to believe that any such portion is ever 
repeated absolutely unaltered ; since Sts character 
must surely in part depend upon its relation to all 
the other portions, which (by hypothesis) are not 
repeated with it. And it is quite impossible to 
believe that inductive logic has succeeded by any 
of its methods in providing a sure criterion for deter- 
mining, when any such portion is apparently re- 
peated, whether all the elements, and not more than 
all, are again present which on previous occasions did 
really constitute it a case of ‘ cause ’ and ‘ effect.’ ^ 

If this seems paradoxical, it is chiefly because we 
habitually use phraseology which, strictly interpreted, 
seems to imply that a ‘ law of Nature,’ as it is 
called, is a sort of self-subsisting entity, to whose 

' See some of these points more folly worked ont in Philoscphic 
Doubt, Part I., Chap. II. 
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charge is confided some department in the world of 
phenomena, over wdiich it rules with undisputed sway. 
Of course this is not so. In the world of pheno- 
mena, Reality is exhausted by what is and what 
happens. Beyond this there is nothing. These 
^ laws * merely abstractions devised by us for 
our own guidance through the complexities of fact. 
They possess neither independent powers nor 
actual existence. And if we would use language 
with perfect accuracy, we ought, it w^ould seem, 
either to say that the same cause would always be 
followed by precisely the same effect, if it recurred — 
which it never does ; or that, in certain regions of 
Nature, thou^ only in certain regions, we can /le- 
tect subordinate uniformities of repetition which, 
though not exact, enable us without sensible in- 
security or error to anticipate the future or recon- 
struct the past. 

This hurried glance which I have ask(3d the 
reader to take into some obscure corners of inductive 
theory ^s by no means intended to suggest that it is^ 
as easy to believe in»a miracle as not ; or even that 
on other grounds, presently to be referred to, miracles 
ought not to be regarded as incredible. But it does 
show, in my judgment, that no profit can yet be 
extracted from controversies as to the precise relation 
in which they fitand to the Order of the world. 
Those engaged in these controversies have not un- 
commonly committed a double error. They have, 
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in the first place, chosen to assume that we have a 
perfectly clear and generally accepted theory as to 
what is meant by the Uniformity of Nature, as to 
what is meant by particular Laws of Nature, as to 
the relation in which the particular Laws stand to the 
general Uniformity, and as to the kind of ^roof by 
which each is to be established. And, having com- 
mitted this philosophic error, they proceed to add 
to it the historical error of crediting primitive 
theology with a knowledge of this theory, and with 
a desire to improve upon it. They seem to suppose 
that apostles and prophets were in the habit of 
looking at the natural world in its ordinary course, 
witJi the eyes of an eighteenth -centu^ deist, as if 
it were a bundle of uniformities which, once set 
going, went on for ever automatically repeating 
themselves ; and that their message to mankind 
consisted in announcing the existence of another, 
or supernatural world, which occasionally upset one 
or two of these natural uniformities by means of a 

e 

^miracle. No such theory can be extracted from 
their writings, and no such theory should be read 
into them ; and this not merely because such an 
attribution is unhistorical, nor yet because there is 
any ground for doubting the interaction of the ‘ spiri- 
tual * and the ‘ natural ; ’ but because this account 
of the ‘ natural ’ itself is one which, if interpreted 
strictly, seems open to grave philosophical objection, 
and is certainly deficient in philosophic proof. 
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The real difficulties connected with theological 
miracles lie elsewhere. Two qualities seem to be of 
their essence : they must be wonders, and they must 
be wonders due to the special action of Divine power ; 
and each of these qualities raises a special problem of 
its own. * That raised by the first is the question of 
evidence. What amount of evidence, if any, is suffi- 
cient to render a miracle credible? And on this, 
which is apart from the main track of my argument, 
I may perhaps content myself with pointing out, that 
if by evidence is meant, as it usually is, historical 
testimony, this is not a fixed quantity, the same for 
every reasonable man, no matter what may b« bis 
other opinions. It varies, and must necessarily yary, 
with the general views, the ‘ psychological climate,’ 
which he brings to its consideration. It is possible 
to get twelve plain men to agree on the evidence 
which requires them to announce from the jury box 
a verdict of guilty or not guilty, because the;"^ start 
with a common stock of presuppositions, in the light 
of which the evidence subihitted to them may, with- 
out preliminary discussion, be interpreted. But 
when, as in the case of theological miracles, there is 
no such compoii stock, any agreement on a verdict 
can scarcely be looked for. One of the jury may 
hold the naturalistic view of the world. To him, 
of course, the occurrence of a miracle involves the 
abandonment of the whole philosophy in terms of 
which he is accustomed to interpret the universe. 
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Argument, custom, prejudice, authority — every con- 
viction-making machine, rational and non-rational, 
by which his scheme of belief has been fashioned — 
conspire to make this vast intellectual revolution 
difficult. And we need not be surprised that even 
the most excellent evidence for a few isolalied inci- 
dents is quite insufficient to effect his conversion ; 
nor that he occasionally shows a disposition to go 
very extraordinary lengths in contriving historical 
or critical theories for the purpose of explaining such 
evidence away. 

Another may believe in ‘ verbal inspiration.’ To 
him^ the discussion of evidence in the ordinary sense 
is q^iite superfluous. Every miracle, whatever its 
character, whatever the circumstances in which it. 
occurred, whatever its relation, whether essential or 
accidental, to the general scheme of religion, is to 
be accepted with equal confidence, provided it be 
narrated in the works of inspired authors. It is 
written : it is therefore true. And in the light, of this 
presupposition alone must the results of any merely 
critical or historical discussion be finally judged. 

A third of our supposed jurymen may reject both 
naturalism and verbal inspiration. He, may appraise 
the evidence alleged in favour of ‘ Wonders due to 
tlie special action of Divine power ’ by the light of an' 
altogether different theory of the w»rld and of God’s 
action therein. He may consider religion to be as 
necessary an element in any adequate scheme of 
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belief as science itself. Every event, therefore, 
whether wonderful or not, a belief in whose occur- 
rence is involved in that religion, every event by 
whose disproof the religion would be seriously im- 
poverished or altogether destroyed, has behind it 
the whold combined strength of the system to which 
it belongs. It is not, indeed, believed independently 
of external evidence, any more than the most 
ordinary occurrences in history are believed indepen- 
dently of external evidence. But it does not require, 
as some people appear to suppose, the impossible 
accumulation of proof on proof, of testimony on 
testimony, before the presumption against it can be 
neutralised. Tor, in truth, no such presumption may 
exist at all. Strange as the miracle must seem, and 
inharmonious when considered as an alien element 
in an otherwise naturalistic setting, it may assume a 
character of inevitableness, it may almost proclaim 
aloud that thus it has occurred, and not otht wise, 
to those who consider it in its relation, not to the 
natural world alone, but to the spiritual, and to the 
needs of man as a citizen of both. 

» VI 

Many other varieties of ‘ psychological climate ’ 
might be described ; but what I have said is, 
perhaps, enough to show how absurd it is to expect 
any unanimity as to the value of historical evidence 
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until some better agreement has been arrived at 
respecting the presuppositions in the light of which 
alone such evidence can be estimated. I pass, 
therefore, to the difficulty raised by the sec'ond, and 
much more fundamental, attribute of theological 
miracles to which I have adverted, namely, <chat they 
are due to the ‘ special action of God.’ But this, be 
it observed, is, from a religious point of view, no 
peculiarity of miracles. Few schemes of thought 
which have any religious flavour about them at 
all wholly exclude the idea of what I will venture 
to call the ‘ preferential exercise of Divine power,’ 
whatever differences of opinion may exist as to the 
manner in which it is manifested. TViere are those 
who reject miracles but who, at least in those fate- 
ful moments when they imaginatively realise their 
own helplessness, will admit what in a certain 
literature is called a ‘ special Providence.’ There 
are those who niject the notion of ‘ special Provi- 
dence,’ but who admit a sort of Divine superinten- 
dence over the general dourse of history. Ttere are 
those, again, who reject in its ordinary shape the idea 
of Divine sitperintondence, 6ut who conceive that 
they can escape from philosophic reproach by beat- 
ing out the idea yet a little thinner, and admitting 
.that there does exist somewhere a ‘ Power which 
makes for righteousness.’ ,, 

For my own part, I think all these various 
opinions are equally open to the only form of attack 
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which it is worth while to bring against any one of 
them. And if we allow, as (supposing religion in 
any shape to be true) we must allow, that the 
* preferential action * of Divine power is possible, 
nothing is gained by qualifying the admission with 
all those^ fanciful limitations and distinctions with 
which different schools of thought have seem fit to 
encumber it. The admission itself, however, is one 
which, in whatever shape it may be made, no doubt 
suggests questions of great difficulty. How can the 
Divine Being Who is the Ground and Source of 
everything that is. Who sustains all, directs all, pro- 
duces all, be connected more closely with one,part 
of that which He has created than with another ? 

t 

If every event be wholly due to Him, how can we 
say that any single event, such as a miracle, or any 
tendency of events, such as ‘ making for righteous- 
ness,’ is specially His ? What room for difference 
or distinction is there within the circuit ')f His 
universal power ? Since the relation between His 
creation and Him is throughout and in every 
particular one of aljpolute dependence, what mean- 
ing can we attach tolhe metaphor which represents 
Him as taking part with one fragment of it, or as 
hostile to another ? 

Now it has, in the first place, to be observed 
that ethics is as much concerned with this diffi- 
culty 8bS theology itself. For if we cannot believe 
in ‘preferential action,’ neither can we believe in 

X 
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the moral qualities of which ‘ preferential action ’ 
is the sign ; and with the moral qualities of God 
is bound up the fate of anything which deserves 
to be called morality at all. I am not now arguing 
that ethics cannot exist unsupported by theism. 
On this theme I have already said something, 
and shall have to say more. My present conten* 
tion is, that though history may show plenty of 
examples in heathendom of ethical theory being 
far in advance of the recognised religion, it is yet 
impossible to suppose that morality would not 
ultimately be destroyed by the clearly realised 
belief in a God Who was either indifferent to good 
or inclined to evil. •• 

For a universe in which all the power was on 
the side of the Creator, and all the morality on the 
side of creation, would be one compared with which 
the universe of naturalism would shine out a para- 
dise indeed. Even the poet has not dared to 
represent Jupiter torturing Prometheus without the 
dim figure of Avenging Fate waiting silently In the 
background. But if the idea of p.n immoral Creator 
governing a world peopled with'moral, or even with 
sentient, creatures, is a speculative nightmare, the 
case is not materially mended by substituting for 
an immoral Creator an indifferent one. Once 
assume a God, and we shall be oljliged, sooner or 
later, to introduce harmony into our system by 
making obedience to His will coincident with the 
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established rules of conduct. We cannot frame 
our advice to mankind on the hypothesis that to 
defy Omnipotence is the beginning of wisdom. 
But if this process of adjustment is to be done 
consistently with the maintenance of any eternal 
and absolute distinction between right and wrong, 
then must His will be a ‘ good will,’ and we must 
suppose Him to look with favour upon some parts 
of this mixed world of good and evil, and with 
disfavour upon others. If, on the other hand, this 
distinction seems to us metaphysically impossible ^ 
if we cannot do otherwise than regard Him as 
related in precisely the same way to every portion 
of His creation, looking with indifferent eyes upon 
misery and happiness, truth and error, vice and 
virtue, then our theology must surely drive us, 
under whatever disguise, to empty ethics of all 
ethical significance, and to reduce virtue to a colour- 
less acquiescence in the Appointed Order. 

Syijjiems there are which do not shrink from 
these speculative conclusions. But their authors 
will, I think, be f(Jqrid rather among those who 
approach the problem of the world frord the side of 
a particular m^taphysic, than those who approach it 
from the side of science. He who sees in God no 
more than the Infinite Substance of which the world 
of phenomena constitutes the accidents, or who 
requires Him for no other purpose than as Infinite 
Subject, to supply the ‘unity’ without which the 
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world of phenomena would be an ‘ unmeaning flux of 
unconnected particulars/ may naturally suppose Him 
to be equally related to everything, good or bad, that 
has been, is, or can be. But I do not think tlhat the 
man of science is similarly situated ; for the doctrine 
of evolution has in this respect made a change in his 
position which, curiously enough, brings it closer to 
that occupied in this matter by theology and ethics 
than it was in the days when ‘ special creation ' was 
the fashionable view. 

^ I am not contending, be it observed, that evolu- 
tion strengthens the evidence for theism. My point 
rathbr is, that if the existence of God be assumed, 
evobition does, to a certain extent, harmonise with 
that belief in His ‘ preferential action ’ which religion 
and morality alike require us to attribute to Him. 
For whereas the material and organic world was 
once supposed to have been created * all of a piece,’ 
and to show contrivance on the part of its Author 
merely by the machine-liko adjustment of its parts, 
so now science has adopted an idea which has always 
been an essential part of the Ohristian view of the 
Divine economy, has given to that idea an un- 
dreamed-of extension, has applied it, to the whole 
universe of phenomena, organic and inorganic, and 
has returned it again to theology enriched, strength- 
ened, and developed. Can we, then^think of evolution 
in a God-created world without attributing to its 
Author the notion of purpose slowly worked out j the 
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striving towards something which is not, but which 
gradually becomes, and in the fulness of time will 
be ? Surely not. But, if not, can it be denied that 
evolution — the evolution, I mean, which takes place 
in time, the natural evolution of science, as dis- 
tinguislied from the dialectical evolution of meta- 
physics — does involve something in the nature of that 
‘ preferential action * which it is so difficult to under- 
stand, yet so impossible to abandon ? 
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SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS A PROVISIONAL UNIFICATION 

I 

But if I confined myself to saying that the belief 
in a God who is not merely ‘ substance,’ or ‘ subject,’ 
but isi in Biblical language, ‘ a living God,’ affords no 
ground of quarrel between theology anh science, I 
should much understate my thought. I hold, on the 
contrary, that some such presupposition is not only 
‘tolerated, but is actually required, by science ; that if 
it be accepted in the case of science, it can hardly be 
refused in the case of ethics, aesthetics, or theology ; 
and that if it be thus accepted as a general principle, 
applicable to the whole cilcuit of belief, it wii be 
found to provide us with a working solution of some, 
at least, of the difficulties with which naturalism is 
incompetent to deal. 

For what was it that lay at the bottom of those 
difficulties ‘? Speaking broadly, it may be described 
as, the perpetual collision, the inelgfaceable incon- 
gruity, between the origin of our beliefs, in so far as 
these can be revealed to us by science, and the 
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beliefs themselves. This it was that, as I showed 
in the first part of this Essay, touched with the frost 
of scepticism our ideals of conduct and our ideals of 
beauty. This it was that, as I showed in the Second 
Part, cut down scientific philosophy to the root. And 
all the fater discussions with which I have occupied 
the attention of the reader serve but to emphasise 
afresh the inextricable confusion which the natural- 
istic hypothesis introduces into every department 
of practice and of speculation, by refusing to allow 
us to penetrate beyond the phenomenal causes by 
which, in the order of Nature, our beliefs are 
produced. ^ 

Eeview each of these departments in turn,^nd, 
in the light of the preceding discussion, compare its 
position in a theological setting with that which it 
necessarily occupies in a naturalistic one. Let the 
CEise of science be taken first, for it is a crucial one. 
Here, if anywhere, we might suppose ourselves 
inde^ndent of theology. Here, if anywhere, we 
might expect to be able to acquiesce without em- 
barrassment in th« ^negations of naturalism. But 
when once we have realised the scientific truth that 
at the root o^ every rational process lies an irrational 
one ; that reason, from a scientific point of view, is 
itself a natural product ; and that the whole material 
on which it works is due to causes, physical, physio- 
logical, and social, which it neither creates nor 
controls, we shall (as I showed just now) be driven 
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in mere self-defence to hold that, behind these non- 
rational forces, and above them, guiding them by 
slow degrees, and, as it were, with difficulty, to a 
rational issue, stands that Supreme Beason in whom 
we must thus believe, if we are to believe in any- 
thing, ^ 

Here, then, we are plunged at once into the middle 
of theology. The belief in God, the attribution to 
Him of reason, and of what I have called ‘ prefer- 
ential action ’ in relation to the world which He has 
created, all seem forced upon us by the single 
assumption that science is not an illusion, and that, 
with the rest of its teaching, we must accept what it 
has ,to say to us about itself as a natural product. 
At no smaller cost can we reconcile the origins of 
science with its pretensions, or relieve ourselves of 
the embarrassments in which we are involved by a 
naturalistic theory of Nature. But evidently the 
admission, if once made, cannot stand alone. It is 
impossible to refuse to ethical beliefs what we have 
already conceded to scientific beliefs. For the 
analogy between them is complete. Both are natural 
products. Neither rank among their remoter causes 
any which share their essence. And a§ it is easy to 
trace back our scientific beliefs to sources which have 
about them nothing which is rational, so it is easy to 
tJrace back our ethical beliefs to sources which have 
about them nothing which is ethical. Both require 
us, therefore, to seek behind these phenomenal 
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sources for some ultimate ground with which they 
shall be congruous ; and as we have been moved to 
postulate a rational God in the interests of science, 
so we can scarcely decline to postulate a moral God 
in the interests of morality. 

But, •manifestly, those who have gone thus far 
cannot rest here. If we are to assign a * providential ’ 
origin to the long and complex train of events which 
have resulted in the recognition of a moral law, we 
must embrace within the same theory those senti- 
ments and influences, without which a moral law 
would tend to become a mere catalogue of command- 
ments, possessed, it may be, of an undisputed autho- 
rity, but obtaming on that accoimt but little obedience. 
This was the point on which I dwelt at length in the 
flrst portion of this Essay. I then showed, that if the 
pedigrees of conscience, of our ethical ideals, of our 
capacity for admiration, for sympathy, for repentance, 
for righteous indignation, were finally to los*; them- 
selves among the accidental variations on which 
Sele^ion does its work, it was inconceivable that 
they should retain their virtue when once the creed 
of naturalism had thoroughly penetrated and dis- 
coloured eve^y mood of thought and belief. But if, 
deserting naturalism, we regard the evolutionary 
process issuing in these ethical results as an instru- 
ment for carrying out a Divine purpose, the natural 
history of the higher sentiments is seen under a 
wholly different light. They may be due, doubtless 
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they are in fact due, to the same selective mechanism 
which produces the most cruel and the most disgust- 
ing of Nature’s contrivances for protecting the species 
of some loathsome parasite. Between the two cases 
science cannot, and naturalism will not, draw any 
valid distinction. But here theology stept. in, and 
by the conception of design revolutionises our point 
of view. The most unlovely germ of instinct or of 
appetite to which we trace back the origin of all that 
is most noble and of good report, no longer throws 
discredit upon its developed offshoots. Bather is it 
consecrated by them. For if, in the region of 
Causation, it is wholly by the earlier stages that the 
later are determined, in the region of ' Design it is 
only through the later stages that the earlier can be 
imderstood. 

But if these be the consequences which flow 
from substituting a theological for a naturalistic 
interpretation of science, of ethics, and of ethical 
sentiments, what changes will the same process effect 
in our conception of SBsth'etics? Naturalism, as We 
saw, destroys the possibility of abjective beauty — of 
beauty as a real, persistent quality of objects ; and 
leaves nothing but feelings of beauty on the one 
side, and on the other a miscellaneous assortment of 
objects, called beautiful in their moments of favour, 
by which, through the chance operation of obscure 
associations, at some period, and in some persons, 
these feelings of beauty are aroused. A conclusion 
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of this kind no doubt leaves us chilled and depressed 
spectators of our own aesthetic enthusiasms. And 
it may be that to put the scientific theory in a theo- 
logical setting, instead of in a naturalistic one, will 
not wholly remove the imsatisfactory effect which 
the theory itself may leave upon the mind. And 
yet it surely does something. If we cannot s£^ that 
Beauty is in any particular case an ‘ objective ’ fact, 
in the sense in which science requires us to believe 
that ‘ mass,’ for example, and ‘ configuration,’ are 
‘ objective ’ facts, we are not precluded on that 
account from referring our feeling of it to God, nor* 
from supposing that in the thrill of some deep 
emotion we laave for an instant caught a far-off 
reflection of Divine beauty. This is, indeed, my 
faith ; and in it the differences of taste which divide 
mankind lose all their harshness. For we may liken 
ourselves to the members of some endless proces- 
sion winding along the borders of a sunlit lake. 
Towards each individual there will shine along its 
surfacfi^a moving lane of splendour, where the ripples 
catch and deflect the Jight in its direction ; while on 
either hand the waters^ which to his neighbour’s eyes 
are brilliant in the sun, for him lie dull and undis- 
. tinguished. So may all possess a like enjoyment 
of loveliness. So do all owe it to one unchanging 
Source. And if there be an endless variety in the 
immediate objects from which we severally derive 
it, I know not, after all, that this should furnish 
any matter for regret. 
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II 

And, lastly, we come to theology, denied by 
naturalism to be a branch of knowledge ait all, but 
whose truth we have been obliged to assume in 
order to find a basis for the only knowlelUge which 
naturalism allows. 

t 

Those who are prepared to admit that, in dealing 
with the causes of scientific and ethical belief, the 
theory which offers least difficulty is that which 
assumes them to have been ‘ providentially ’ guided, 
are not likely to raise objections to a similar theory 
in the case of religion. For here, at least, might we 
expect preferential Divine intervention, supposing 
such intervention were anywhere possible. Much 
more, then, if it be accepted as actual in other regions 
of belief. And this is, in fact, the ordinary view of 
mankind. They have almost always claimed for 
their beliefs about God that they were due to God. 
The belief in religion has almost always carried with 
it, in some shape or othbr, the belief in InspiraiiOn. 

To this rule there is, no doubt, to be found an 
apparent exception in what is known as natural 
religion — natural religion being Refined as the 
religion to which unassisted reason may attain, in 
contrast to that which can be reached only by the 
aid of revelation. But, for my ©wn part, I object 
altogether to the theory underlying this distinction. 
1 do not believe that, strictly speaking, there is any 
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such thing as ‘ unassisted reason.’ And I am sure 
that if there be, the conclusions of ‘ natural religion ’ 
are not among its products. The attentive reader 
does not require to be told that, according to the 
views here advocated, every idea involved in such a 
propositidn as that ‘ There is a moral Creator and 
Buler of the world ’ (which I may assume, for 
purposes of illustration, to constitute the substance 
of natural religion) is due to a complex of causes, of 
which human reason was not the most important ; 
and that this natural religion never would have been 
heard of, much less have been received with approval, 
had it not been for that traditional religion of which 
it vainly supposes itself to be independent. ^ 
But if this way of considering the matter be 
accepted ; if we are to apply unaltered, in the case 
of religious beliefs, the procedure already adopted in 
the case of scientific, ethical, and {©sthetic beliefs, 
and assume for them a Cause harmonious with their 
essential nature, we must evidently in so doing 
thinscend the common division between * natural ’ 
and ‘ supernatural.’ •We cannot consent to see the 
‘ preferential working of Divine power ’ 'only in those 
religious maiyfestations which refuse to accommodate 
themselves to our conception (whatever that maybe) 
of the strictly ‘ natural ’ order of the world ; nor can 
we deny a Divine origin to those aspects of religious 
development which natural laws seem competent to 
explain. The familiar distinction, indeed, between 
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* natural ’ and ‘ supernatural ’ coincides neither with 
that between natural and spiritual, nor with that 
between ‘ preferential action ’ and ‘ non-preferential,’ 
nor with that between ‘phenomenal ’ and ‘noumenal.’ 
It is, perhaps, less important than is sometimes sup- 
posed ; and in this particular connectioih, at all 
events, is, as it seems to me, merely irrelevant and 
confusing — a burden, not an aid, to religious specu- 
lation. 

For, whatever difference there may be between 
the growth of theological knowledge and of other 
knowledge, their resemblances are both nijmerous 
and instructive. In both we note that movement 
has ,been sometimes so rapid as to be revolutionary, 
sometimes so slow as to be imperceptible. In both, 
that it has been sometimes an advance, sometimes 
a retrogression. In both, that it has been sometimes 
on lines permitting a long, perhaps an indefinite, 
development, sometimes in directions where farther 
progress seems barred for ever. In both, th^at the 
higher is, from the point of view of science, largely 
produced by the lower.. In bllth, that, from the 
point of view of our provisional philosophy, the 
lower is only to be explained by the higher. In 
both, that the final product counts among its causes 
a 'Vast multitude of physiological, psychological, 
political, and social antecedents with which it has 
no direct rational or spiritual affiliation. 

How, then, can we most completely absorb these 
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facts into our theory of Inspiration ? It would, no 
doubt, be inaccurate to say that inspiration is that, 
seen from its Divine side, which we call discovery 
when seen from the human side. But it is not, I 
think, inaccurate to say that every addition to know- 
ledge, whether in the individual or the community, 
whether scientific, ethical, or theological, is due to a 
co-operation between the human soul which assimi- 
lates and the Divine power which inspires. Neither 
acts, or, as far as we can pronounce upon such 
matters, could act, in independent isolation. For^ 
* unassisted reason ’ is, as I have already said, a fiction ; 
and pure receptivity it is impossible to conceive. 
Even the emptiest vessel must limit the quantity qnd 
determine the configuration of any liquid with which 
it may be filled. 

But because this view involves a use of the term 
‘ inspiration ’ which, ignoring all minor distinctions, 
extends it to every case in which the production of 
belief is due to the ‘ preferential action ’ of Divine 
pOvfBfTit does not, of coursS, follow that minor dis- 
tinctions do not exist* All I wish here to insist on 
is, that the sphere of i^ivine influence in 'matters of 
belief exists as^ whole, and may therefore be studied 
• as a whole ; and that, not improbably, to study it 
as a whole would prove no unprofitable preliminary 
to any examination into the character of its more 
important parts. 

So studied, it becomes evident that Inspiration, if 
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this use of the word is to be allowed, is limited to no 
age, to no country, to no people. It is required by 
those who learn not less than by those who teach. 
Wherever an approach has been made to truth, 
wherever any individual soul has assimilated some 
old discovery, or has forced the secret of a new one, 
there is its co-operation to be discovered. Its work- 
ings are to be traced not merely in the later develop- 
ment of beliefs, but far back among their unhonoured 
beginnings. Its aid has been granted not merely 
along the main line of religious progress, but in the 
side-alleys to which there seems no issue. Are we, 
for example, to find a full measure of inspiration in 
the highest utterances of Hebrew prophet or psalmist, 
and to suppose that the primitive religious concep- 
tions common to the Semitic race had in them no 
touch of the Divine ? Hardly, if we also believe that 
it was these primitive conceptions which the ‘ Chosen 
People ’ were divinely ordained to purify, to eleviate, 
and to expand until they became fitting elements 
in a religion adequate to-the necessities of a^ 

Are we, again, to deny any nv3asure of inspiration 
to the ethico-religious teaching of the great Oriental 
reformers, because there was that in their general 
systems of doctrine which prevented, and still pre- 
vents, these from merging as a whole in the main 
stream of religious advance ? Haiyily, unless we are 
prepared to admit that men may gather grapes from 
thorns or figs from thistles. These things assuredly 
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are of "ifiod ; and whatever be the terms in which we 
choose to express our faith, let us not give colour to 
the opinion that His assistance to mankind has been 
narrowed down to the sources, however unique, from 
which we immediately, and consciously, draw our 
own spirftual nourishment. 

If a preference is shown by any for a more 
limited conception of the Divine intervention in 
matters of belief, it must, I suppose, be on one of 
two grounds. It may, in the first place, arise out of 
a natural reluctance to force into the same categorjn 
the transcendent intuitions of prophet or apostle 
and the staigjimering utterances of earlier faiths, 
clouded as these are by human ignorance and martred 
by human sin. Things spiritually so far asunder 
ought not, it may be thought, by any system of 
classification, to be brought together. They belong 
to separate worlds. They differ not merely infinitely 
in degree, but absolutely in kind; and a rij-k of 
ser ious error must arise if t^e same term is loosely 
andTiastily applied to things which, in their essential 
nature, lie so far apar^ 

Now, that there may be, or, rather, plainly are, 
many modes in which belief is assisted by Divine 
co-operation I have already admitted. That the 
word ‘ inspiration ’ may, with advantage, be confined 
to one or more of these I do not desire to deny. It 
is a question of theological phraseology, on which 
I am not competent to pronounce ; and if I have 

Y 
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seized upon the word for the purposes of my argu- 
ment, it is with no desire to confound any distinction 
which ought to be preserved, but because there is no - 
other term which so pointedly expresses that Divine 
element in the formation of beliefs on which it 
was my business to lay stress. This, if vUy theory 
be true, does, after all, exist, howsoever it may be 
described, to the full extent which I have indicated; 
and though the beliefs which it assists in producing 
differ infinitely from one another in their nearness 
,to absolute truth, the fact is not disguised, nor the 
honour due to the most spiritually perfect utterances 
in aught imperilled, by recognising in all some marks 
of Divine intervention. 

But, in the second place, it may be objected that 
inspiration thus broadly conceived is incapable of 
providing mankind with any satisfactory criterion of 
religious truth. Since its co-operation can be traced 
in BO much that is imperfect, the mere fact of its co- 
operation cannot in any particular case be a protection 
even against" gross error. If, therefore, we se^in 
it not merely a Divinely ordered cause of belief, but 
also a Divinely ordered ground for believing, there 
must be some means of marking off those examples 
of its operation which rightfully command our full • 
intellectual allegiauce, from those which are no 
more than evidences of an influence towards the 
truth working out its purpose slowly through the 
ages. 
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This is beyond dispute. Nothing that I have said 
about inspiration in gbneral as a source of belief 
affects in any way the character of certain instances 
of inspiration as an authority for belief. Nor was it 
intended to do so; for the problem, or group of 
problemd*, which would thus have been raised is 
altogether beside the main course of my argument. 
They belong, not to an Introduction to Theology, 
but to Theology itself. Whether there is an authority 
in religious matters of a kind altogether without 
parallel in scientific or ethical matters ; what, if i| 
exists, is its character, and whence come its claims 
to our obedience, are questions on which theologians 
have differed* and still differ, and which it is qpiite 
beyond my province to decide. For the subject of 
this Essay is the ‘ foundations of belief,* and, as I 
have already indicated, ‘ the kind of authority con- 
templated by theologians is never ‘ fundamental,’ in 
the sense in which that word is here used The 
deliverances of no organisation, of no individual, of 
fai(*^i:ecord, can lie at the roots of belief as reason, 
whatever they may cto as cause. It is always possible 
to ask whence these claimants to authority derive 
their credent^ils, what titles the organisation or the 
individual possesses to our obedience, whether the 
records are authentic, and what is their precise im- 
port, And the mere fact that such questions may 
be put, and that they can neither be thrust aside as 

' See ante^ chapter on Authority and Beason. 
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irrelevant nor be answered without elaborate critical 
and historical discussion, shows clearly enough that 
we have no business v/ith them here. 


Ill 

But although it is evidently beyond the scope of 
this work to enter upon even an elementary discus- 
sion of theological method, it seems right that I 
should endeavour, in strict continuation of the argu- 
ment of this chapter, to say something on the source 
from which, according to Christianity, any religious 
authority whatever must ultimately derive its jurisdic- 
tion*: What I have so far tried to establish is this — 
that the great body of our beliefs, scientific, ethical, 
theological, form a more coherent and satisfactory 
whole if we consider them in a Theistic setting, 
than if we consider them in a Naturalistic one. 
The further question, therefore, inevitably suggests 
itself, Whether we can carry the process a step 
further, and •say that they are more coherenT^d 
satisfactory if considered in a Christian setting than 
in a merely Theistic one ? 

The answer often given is in the negative. It is 
always assumed by those who do not accept the 
^ doctrine of the Incarnation, and it is not uncommonly 
conceded by those w’ho do, thaf^it constitutes an 
additional "burden upon faith, a new stumbling-block 
to reason. And many who are prepared to accom- 
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modate their beliefs to the requirements of (so-called) 
' Natural Beligion,’ shrink from the difficulties and 
perplexities in which this central mystery of Bevealed 
Beligion threatens to involve 4)hem. But what are 

these difficulties ? Clearly they are not scientific. 
We are*bere altogether outside the region where 
scientific ideas possess any worth, or scientific cate- 
gories claim any authority. It may be a realm of 
shadows, of empty dreams, and vain speculations. 
But whether it be this, or whether it be the abiding- 
place of the highest Beality, it evidently must 
explore^ by methods other than those provided for 
us by the accepted canons of experimental research. 
Even when we are endeavouring to comprehend, the 
relation of our own finite personalities to the material 
environment with which they are so intimately con- 
nected, we find, as we have seen, that all familiar 
modes of explanation break down and become 
meaningless. Yet we certainly exist, and presumably 
we have bodies. If, then, we cannot devise formulas 
^^ch shall elucidate the familiar mastery of our 
daily existence, we'jieed neither be surprised nor 
embarrassed if the unique mystery of the Christian 
faith refuses to lend itself to inductive treatment. 

But though the very uniqueness of the doctrine 
places it beyond the ordinary range of scientific 
criticism, the sanfe cannot be said for the historical 
evidence on which, in part at least, it rests. Here, 
it will perhaps be urged, we are on solid and familiar 
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ground. We have only got to ignore the arbi- 
trary distinction between ‘ sacred ’ and ‘ secular,’ 
and apply the well-understood methods of historic 
criticism to a particidar set of ancient records, in 
order to extract from them all that is necessary to 
satisfy our curiosity. If they break down under 
cross-examination, we need trouble ourselves no 
further about the metaphysical dogmas to which 
they point. No immunity or privilege claimed for 
the subject-matter of belief can extend to the merely 
human evidence adduced in its support ; and as in 
the last resort the historical element in Christianity 
does evidently rest on human testimony, nothing 
can be simpler than to subject this to the usual 
scientific tests, and accept with what equanimity we 
may any results which they elicit. 

But, in truth, the question is not so simple as 
those who make use of arguments like these would 
have us suppose. ‘ Historic method ’ has its limita- 
tions. It is self-sufficient only within an area which 
is, indeed, tolerably extensive, but which does not 
embrace the universe. For, w’fhout taking any very 
deep plunge into the philosophy of historical criti- 
cism, we may easily perceive that our judgment as to 
the truth or falsity of any particular historic statement 
depends, partly on our estimate of the writer’s trust- 
worthiness, partly on our estimate of his means of 
information, partly on our estimate of the intrinsic 
probability of the facts to which he testifies. But 
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these things are not * independent variables,’ to be 
measured separately before their results are balanced 
and summed up. On the contrary, it is manifest 
that, in many cases, our (pinion on the trust- 
worthiness and competence of the witnesses is modi- 
fied by our opinion as to the inherent likelihood 
of what they tell us ; and that our opinion as to 
the inherent likelihood of what they tell us may 
depend on considerations with respect to which 
no historical method is able to give us any con- 
clusive information. In most cases, no doubt, these 
questions of antecedent probability have to be them- 
selves decided solely, or mainly, on historic grounds, 
and, failing ’anything more scientific, by a kind of 
historic instinct. But other cases there are, though 
they be rare, to whose consideration we must bring 
larger principles, drawn from a wider theory of the 
world ; and among these should be counted as first, 
both in speculative interest and in ethical impor- 
tance, the early records of Christianity. 

i'hat this has been done, and, from their own 
point of view, quite rightly done, by various 
destructive schools of New Testament criticism, 
every one ig aware. Starting from a philosophy 
which forbade them to accept much of the substance 
of the Gospel narrative, they very properly set to 
work to devise » variety of hypotheses which would 
account for the fact that the narrative, with all its 
peculiarities, was nevertheless there. Of these 
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hypotheses there are many, and some of them have 
occasioned an admirable display of erudite ingenuity, 
fruitful of instruction from every point of view, and 
for all time. But it is a great, though cdmmon, 
error to describe these^eamed efforts as examples of 
the unbiassed application of historic me6hods to 
historic documents. It would be more correct to 
say that they are endeavours, by the unstinted 
employment of an elaborate critical apparatus, to 
force the testimony of existing records into con- 
formity with theories on the truth or falsity of which 
if is for philosophy, not history, to pronounce. 
What view I take of the particular philosophy to 
which these critics make appeal the reader already 
knows ; and our immediate concern is not again to 
discuss the presuppositions with which other people 
have approached the consideration of New Testa- 
ment history, but to arrive at some conclusion about 
our own. 

How, then, ought the general theory of things at 
which we have arrived to affect our estimate onSffe- 
antecedent probability of the Christian views of 
Christ ? Or, if such a phrase as ‘ antecedent 
probability ’ be thought to suggest a ij^uch greater 
nicety of calculation than is at all possible in a case 
like this, in what temper of mind, in what mood 
' of expectation, ought our provisional philosophy to 
induce us to consider the extant historic evidence 
for the Christian story? The reply must, I think,' 
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depend, as 1 shall show in a moment, upon the view 
we take of the ethical import of Christianity ; while 
its ethical import, again, must depend on the degree 
to which it ministers to our ^hical needs. 


IV 

Now ethical needs, important though they are, 
occupy no great space, as a rule, in the works of 
ethical writers. I do not say this by way of 
criticism ; for I grant that any examination into 
these needs would have only an indirect bearing (Jii 
the es^ntial subject-matter of ethical philosophy, 
since no inquiry into their nature, history, or value 
would help either to establish the fundamental 
principles of a moral code or to elaborate its details. 
But, after all, as I have said before, an assortment 
of ‘categorical imperatives,’ however authoritative 
and complete, supplies but a meagre outfit where- 
with to meet the storms and stresses of actual 
‘Experience. If we are to possess a practical system, 
which shall not merely tell men what they ought 
to do, but assist them to do it ; still more, if we are 
to regard th^ spiritual quality of the soul as pos- 
sessing an intrinsic value not to be wholly measured 
by the external actions to which it gives rise, much 
more than this *^111 be required. It will not only 
be necessary to claim the assistance of those ethical 
aspirations and ideals which are not less effectual 
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for their purpose though nothing corresponding 
to them should exist, but it will also be necessary, 
if it be possible, to meet those ethical needs which 
must work more harm than good unless w^^an 
sustain the belief that there is somewhere to be foimd 
a Reality wherein they can find their satisf^fction. 

These are facts of moral psychology which, thus 
broadly stated, nobody, I think, will be disposed 
to dispute, although the widest differences of opinion 
may and do prevail as to the character, number, and 
relative importance of the ethical needs thus called 
into existence by ethical commands. It is, further, 
certain, though more difficulty may be felt in 
admitting it, that these needs can be satisfied in 
many cases but imperfectly, in some cases not at 
all, without the aid of theology and of theological 
sanctions. One commonly recognised ethical need, 
for example, is for harmony between the interests of 
the individual and those of the community. In a 
rude and limited fashion, and for a very narrow circle 
of ethical commands, this is deliberately provi3eh 
by the prison and the scaffold, the whole machinery 
of the criminal law. It is provided, with less 
deliberation, but with greater delicacy of adjustment, 
and over a wider area of duty, by the operation of 
public opinion. But it can be provided, with any 
approach to theoretical perfection, 'bnly by a future 
life, such as that which is assumed in more than one 
system of religious belief. 
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Now the question is at once suggested by cases 
of this kind whether, and, if so, under what limita- 
tions, we can argue from the existence of an ethical 
nl||^ to the reality of the conditions under which 
alone it would be satisfied. Can we, for example, 
argue ffom the need for some complete correspond- 
ence between virtue and felicity, to the reality of 
another world than this, where such a correspondence 
will be completely effected ? A great ethical philo- 
sopher has, in substance, asserted that we can. He 
held that the reality of the Moral Law implied the 
realityjof a sphere where it could for ever be obeyed, 
under conditions satisfactory to the ‘ Practical 
Reason ; ’ and it was thus that he found a place in 
his system for Freedom, for Immortality, and for God. 
The metaphysical machinery, indeed, by which Kant 
endeavoured to secure these results is of a kind which 
we cannot employ. But we may well ask whether 
somewhat similar inferences are not fitting portions 
of the provisional philosophy I am endeavouring to 
^ recommend ; and, in particular, whether they do not 
harmonise with tll| train of thought we have been 
pursuing in the com'se of this Chapter. • If the reality 
of scientifi<^ and of ethical knowledge forces us to 
assume the existence of a rational and moral Deity, 
by whose preferential assistance they have gradually 
come into existbnce, must we not suppose that the 
Power which has thus produced in man the know- 
ledge of right and wrong, and has added to it the 
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faculty of creating ethical ideals, must have provided 
some satisfaction for the ethical needs which the 
historical development of the spiritual life has 
gradually called into existence ? 

Manifestly the argument in this shape is one 
which must be used with caution. To reascQi purely 
a priori from our general notions concerning the 
working of Divine Providence to the reality of 
particular historic events in time, or to the preva- 
lence of particular conditions of existence through 
eternity, would imply a knowledge of Divine matters 
which we certainly do not possess, and which, our 
faculties remaining what they are, a revelation from 
Heaven could not, I suppose, communicate to us. 
My contention, at all events, is of a much humbler 
kind. I confine myself to asking whether, in a 
universe which, by hypothesis, is under moral 
governance, there is not a presumption in favour of 
facts or events which minister, if true, to our highest 
moral demands ? and whether such a presumption, if 
it exists, is not sufficient, and more than sufficienC^ 
to neutralise the counter-presumption which has 
uncritically governed so much of the criticism 
directed in recent times against the hirtoric claims 
of Christianity ? For my own part, I cannot doubt 
that both these questions should be answered in the 
affirmative; and if the reader wfll consider the 
variety of ways by which Christianity is, in fact, 
fitted effectually to minister to our ethical needs, 1 
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find it hard to believe that he will arrive at any 
different conclusion. 


I need not say that no complete treatment of 
this question is contemplated here. Any adequate 
survey of the relation in which Christianity stands to 
the moral needs of man would lead us into the very 
heart of theology, and would require us to consider 
topics altogether unsuited to these controversial 
pages. Yet it may, perhaps, be found possible to 
illustrate my meaning without penetrating far inJo 
territories more properly occupied by theologians; 
while, at tlie same time, the examples of which I 
shall make use may serve to show that, among the 
needs ministered to by Christianity, are some which 
increase rather than diminish with the growth of 
knowledge and the progress of science ; and that this 
Eeligion is therefore no mere reform, appropriate 
only to a vanished epoch in the history of ( ulture 
^*«i.nd civilisation, but a d^eloprnent of theism now 
more necessary to ms than ever. 

I am aware, of course, that this may seem in 
strange discard with opinions very commonly held. 
There are many persons who suppose that, in addition 
to any metaphysical or scientific objections to 
Christian doctrines, there has arisen a legitimate 
feeling of intellectual repulsion to them, directly due 
to our more extended perception of the magnitude 
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and complexity of the material world. The discovery 
of Copernicus, it has been said, is the death-blow to 
Christianity : in other words, the recognition by the 
human race of the insignificant part which th*ey and 
their planet play in the cosmic drama renders the 
Incarnation, as it were, intrinsically incredible. This 
is not a question of logic, or science, or history. No 
criticism of documents, no haggling over ‘ natural ’ 
or ‘ supernatural,’ either creates the difficulty or is 
able to solve it. For it arises out of what I may 
almost call an sosthetic sense of disproportion. 

‘ *What is man, that Thou art mindful of him ; and the 
son of man, that Thou visitest him ? ’ is a question 
charged by science with a weight of meaning far 
beyond what it could have borne for the poet whosS 
lips first uttered it. And those whose studies bring 
perpetually to their remembrance the immensity of 
this material world, who know how brief and how 
utterly imperceptible is the impress made by organic 
life in general, and by human life in particular, upon 
the mighty forces which surround them, find it hard 
to believe that on so small an occasion this petty satel- 
lite of no very important sun has been chosen as the 
theatre of an event so solitary and so stlipendous. 

Reflection, indeed, shows that those who thus 
argue have manifestly permitted their thoughts about 
* God to be controlled by a singute theory of His 
relations to man and to the world, based on an 
unbalanced consideration of the vastness of Nature. 
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They have conceived Him as moved by the 
mass of His own works; as lost in spaces of His 
own creation. Consciously or unconsciously, they 
have fallen into the absurdity of supposing that 
He considers His creatures, as it were, with the 
eyes of* a contractor or a politician; that He 
measures their value according to their physical or 
intellectual importance ; and that He sets store by 
the number of square miles they inhabit or the foot- 
pounds of energy they are capable of developing. 
In truth, the inference they should have drawn 
is of precisely the opposite kind. The very sense 
of the place occupied in the material universe by 
man the intelligent animal, creates in man^ the 
moral being a new need for Christianity, which, 
before science measured out the heavens for us, 
can hardly be said to have existed. Metaphysically 
speaking, our opinions on the magnitude and com- 
plexity of the natural world should, indeed, have no 
bearing on our conception of God’s relation, either 
■'to us or to it. Thougfi we supposed the sun to 
have been created^ some six thousand years ago, 
and to be ‘ about the size of the Peloponnesus,’ 
yet the fupdamental problems concerning time 
and space, matter and spirit, God and man 
would not on that account have to be formally 
restated. But then, we are not creatures of pure 
reason; and those who desire the assurance of 
an intimate and effectual relation with the Divine 
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life, and who look to this for strength and conso- 
lation, find that the progress of scientific know- 
ledge makes it more and more difficult to obtain 
it by the aid of any merely speculative iheism. 
The feeling of trusting dependence which was 
easy for the primitive tribes, who regarded them- 
selves as their God’s peculiar charge, and supposed 
Him in some special sense to dwell among them, 
is not easy for us ; nor does it tend to become 
easier. We can no longer share their naive 
anthropomorphism. We search out God with eyes 
grown old in studying Nature, with minds fatigued 
by centuries of metaphysic, and imaginations glutted 
with, material infinities. It is in vain that we 
describe Him as immanent in creation, and refuse to 
reduce Him to an abstraction, be it dei.stic or be it 
pantheistic. The overwhelming force and regularity 
of the great natural movements dull the sharp 
impression of an ever-present Personality deeply 
concerned in our spiritual well-being. He is hidden, 
not revealed, in the multitude of phenomena, and as* 
our knowledge of phenomena increases. He retreats 
out of all realised connection with us farther and yet 
farther into the illimitable unknown. 

Then it is that, through the aid of Christian 
doctrine, we are saved from the distorting in- 
'fluences of our own discoveries. The Incarnation 
throws the whole scheme of things, as we are too 
easily apt to represent it to ourselves, into a 
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difEerent and far traer proportion. It abruptly 
changes the whole scale on which we might be 
disposed to measure the magnitudes of the 
universe. What we should otherwise think great, 
we now perceive to be relatively small. What 
we shqpld otherwise think trifling, we now 
know to be immeasurably important. And the 
change is not only morally needed, but is philoso- 
phically justified. Speculation by itself should be 
sufficient to convince us that, in the sight of a 
righteous God, material grandeur and moral excel- 
lencies are incommensurable quantities ; and thSt 
an infiifite accumulation of the one cannot compen- 
sate for the^mallest diminution of the other. Yet I 
know not whether, as a theistic speculation, this truth 
could effectually maintain itself against the brute 
pressure of external Nature. In the world looked 
at by the light of simple theism, the evidences of 
God’s material power lie about us on every side, 
daily added to by science, universal, overwhelming. 
prThe evidences of His ihoral interest have to be 
anxiously extracted, grain by grain, through the 
speculative analysis of our moral nature. Mankind, 
however, are not given to speculative analysis ; 
and if it be desirable that they should be enabled to 
obtain an imaginative grasp of this great truth ; if 
they need to have brought home to them that, in the 
sight of God, the stability of the heavens is of less 
importance than the moral growth of a human 

z 
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spirit, I know not how this end could be more 
completely attained than by the Christian doctrine 
of the Incarnation. 

A somewhat similar train of thought is suggested 
by the progress of one particular branch of scientific 
investigation. Mankind can never have been igno- 
rant of the dependence of mind on body. The 
feebleness of infancy, the decay of age, the effects 
of sickness, fatigue, and pain, are facts too obvious 
and too insistent ever to have passed unnoticed. 
But the movement of discovery has prodigiously 
emphasised our sense of dependence on matter. We 
now know that it is no loose or variable connection 
whi<;*.h ties mind to body. There may, indeed, be 
neural changes which do not issue in consciousness ; 
but there is no consciousness, so far as accepted 
observations and experiments can tell us, which is 
not associated with neural changes. Looked at, 
therefore, from the outside, from the point of view 
necessarily adopted by the biologist, the psychic 
life seems, as it were, but an intermittent phosphor-*^ 
escence aocompanpng the cerebral changes in 
certain highly organised mammals. And science, 
through countless channels, with irresistible force 
drives home to each one of us the lesson that we 
are severally bound over in perpetual servitude to a 
body for whose existence and qualfties we have no 
responsibility whatever. 

As the reader is well aware, views like these 
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will not stand critical examination. Of all creeds, 
materialism is the one which, looked at from the 
inside-^from the point of view of knowledge and 
the knowing Self — is least capable of being philo- 
sophically defended, or even coherently stated. 
Nevertheless, the burden of the body is not, in 
practice, to be disposed of by any mere process of 
critical analysis. From birth to death, without 
pause or respite, it encumbers us on our path. We 
can never disentangle ourselves from its meshes, 
nor divide with it the responsibility for our joint 
performances. Conscience may tell us that we 
ought to control it, and that we can. But science, 
hinting that, after all, we are but its product *and 
its plaything, receives ominous support from our 
experiences of mankind. Philosophy may assure 
us that the account of body and mind given by 
materialism is neither consistent nor intelligible. 
Yet body remains the most fundamental an I all- 
pervading fact with which»mind has got to deal, the 
one from which it can least easily shake itself free, 
the one that most complacently lends itself to every 
theory destructive of high endeavour. 

Now, what is wanted here is not abstract specu- 
lation or negative dialectic. These, indeed, may 
lend ns their ai(^ but they are not very powerful 
allies in this particular species of warfare. They 
can assure us, with a well-grounded confidence, that 
materialism is wrong, but they have (as I think) 
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nothing satisfactory to put in its place, and cannot 
pretend to any theoretic explanation which shall 
cover all the facts. What we need, then, is some- 
thing that shall appeal to men of flesh and blood, 
struggling with the temptations and discouragements 
which flesh and blood is heir to ; confflsed and 
baffled by theories of heredity; sure that the 
physiological view represents at least one aspect of 
the truth ; not sure how any larger and more con- 
soling truth can be welded on to it ; yet swayed 
towards the materialist side less, it may be, by 
materialist reasoning than by the inner confirmation 
which a humiliating experience gives them of their 
owi? subjection to the body. 

Wliat support does the belief in a Deity ineffably 
remote from all human conditions bring to men thus 
hesitating whether they are to count themselves 
as beasts that perish, or among the Sons of God ? 
What bridge can be found to span the immeasurable 
gulf which separates Infinite Spirit from creatures 
who seem little more than physiological accidentsl^ 
What faith is there, other tKan the Incarnation, 
which will enable us to realise that, however far 
apart, they are not hopelessly divided? The intel- 
lectual perplexities which haunt us in that dim region 
where mind and matter meet may not be thus allayed. 
But they who think with me that, though it is a 
hard thing for us to believe that we are made in the 
likeness of God, it is yet a very necessary thing, 
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will not be anxious to deny that an effectual trust in 
this great truth, a full satisfaction of this ethical 
need, are among the natural fruits of a Christian 
theory *of the world. 

One more topic there is, of the same family as 
those with which we have just been dealing, to 
which, before concluding, I must briefly direct the 
reader’s attention. I have already said something 
about what is known as the ‘ problem of evil,’ and 
the immemorial difficulty which it throws in the way 
of a completely coherent theory of the world on a 
religious or moral basis. I do not suggest now that 
the Doictrine of the Incarnation supplies any philo- 
sophic soluJion of this difficulty. I content myself 
with pointing out that the difficulty is much less op- 
pressive under the Christian than under any simpler 
form of Theism ; and that though it may retain un- 
diminished whatever speculative force it possesses, 
its moral grip is loosened, and it no longer parches 
up the springs of spiritual hope or crushes moral 
aspiration. * 

For where preeisely does the difficulty lie ? It 
lies in the supposition that an all-powerful Deity has 
chosen out ,of an infinite, or at least an unknown, 
number of possibilities to create a world in which 
pain is a prominent, and apparently an ineradicable, 
element. His slbtion on this view is, so to speak, 
gratuitous. He might have done otherwise ; He 
has done thus. He might have created sentient 
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beings capable of nothing bat happiness; He has in 
fact created them prone to misery, and subject by 
their very constitution and circumstances to extreme 
possibilities of physical pain and mental afiSiction. 
How can One of Whom this can be said excite our 
love? How can He claim our obedience,? How 
can He be a fitting object of praise, reverence, and 
worship ? So runs the familiar argument, accepted 
by some as a permanent element in their melancholy 
philosophy ; wrung from others as a cry of anguish 
under the sudden stroke of bitter experience. 

* This reasoning is in essence an explication of 
what is supposed to be involved in the attribute of 
Omnipotence; and the sting of its conclusion lies 
in the inferred indiiference of God to the sufferings 
of His creatures. There are, therefore, two points 
at which it may be assailed. We may argue, in the 
first place, that in dealing with subjects so far above 
our reach, it is in general the height of philosophic 
temerity to squeeze out of every predicate the last 
significant drop it can app&rently be forced to yield; * 
or drive all the arguments it . suggests to their 
extreme logical conclusions. And, in particular, it 
may be urged that it is erroneous, perhaps even un- 
meaning, to say that the universality of Omnipotence 
includes the power to do that which is irrational ; 

> and that, without knowing the Whole, we cannot say 
of any part whether it is rational or not. 

These are metaphysical considerations which, 
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so long as they are used critically, and not dog- 
matically, negatively, not positively, seem to me 
to have force. But there is a second line of attack, 
on which it is more my business to insist. I have 
already pointed out that ethics cannot permanently 
flourish «ide by side with a creed which represents 
God as indifferent to pain and sin ; so that, if our 
provisional philosophy is to include morality within 
its circuit (and what harmony of knowledge would 
that be which did not?), the conclusions which 
apparently follow from the co-existence of Omni- 
potenc| and of Evil are not to be accepted. Yet 
this speculative reply is, after all, but a fair-weather 
argument ; too abstract easily to move inankii^d at 
large, too frail for the support, even of a philo- 
sopher, in moments of extremity. Of what use is 
it to those who, under the stress of sorrow, are 
permitting themselves to doubt the goodness of 
God, that such doubts must inevitably t( nd to 
wither virtue at the root? No such conclusion will 
" frighten them. They have already almost reached it. 
Of what worth, thftj cry, is virtue in a world where 
sufferings like theirs fall alike on the 'just and on 
the unjust ?» For themselves, they know only that 
they are solitary and abandoned ; victims of a Power 
too strong for them to control, too callous for them 
to soften, too far for them to reach, deaf to suppli- 
cation, blind to pain. Tell them, with certain 
theologians, that their misfortunes ate explained 
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and justified by an hereditary taint ; tell them, with 
certain philosophers, that, could they understtftid 
the world in its completeness, their agony^ would 
show itself an element necessary to the harmony 
of the Whole, and they will think you are 
mocking them. Whatever be the worth 6t specu- 
lations like these, it is not in the moments when 
they are most required that they come effectually 
to our rescue. What is needed is such a living 
faith in God’s relation to Man as shall leave 
no place for that helpless resentment against the 
appointed Order so apt to rise within u^at the 
sight of undeserved pain. And thjs faith is 
possessed by those who vividly realise the Christian 
form of Theism. For they worship One Who is 
no remote contriver of a universe to whose ills He is 
indifferent. If they suffer, did He not on their 
account suffer also ? If suffering falls not always 
on the most guilty, was He not innocent? Shall 
they cry aloud that the world is ill-designed for 
their convenience, when He for their sakes sub-* 
jected Himself to its conditions? It is true that 
beliefs like these do not in any narrow sense resolve 
our doubts nor provide us with explanations. But 
they give us something better than many explana- 
tions. For they minister, or rather the Beality 
behind them ministers, to one of our deepest ethical 
needs : to a need which, far from showing signs of 
diminution, seems to grow with the growth of civili- 
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sation, and to touch us ever more keenly as the 
hardness of an earlier time dissolves away. 


Here, then, on the threshold of Christian Theology, 
I bring my task to a conclusion. I feel, on looking 
back over the completed work, even more strongly 
than I felt during its progress, how hard was the 
task I have undertaken, and how far beyond my 
powers successfully to accomplish. For I have 
aimed ^ at nothing less than to show, within* a 
reasonable compass and in a manner to be under- 
stood by all, how, in face of the complex tendencies 
which sway this strange age of ours, we may best 
draw together our beliefs into a comprehensive 
unity which shall possess at least a relative and pro- 
visional stability. In so bold an attempt I may well 
have failed. Yet, whatever be the particular weak- 
nesses and defects which mar the success of my 
endeavours, three or four broad principles emerge 
from the discusskm, .the essential importance of 
which I find it impossible to doubt, whatever errors 
1 may hav^made in their application. 

1. It seems beyond question that any system 
which, with our present knowledge and, it may be, 
our existing fitchlties, we are able to construct must 
Bufiier from obscurities, from defects of proof, and 
from incoherences. Narrow it down to bare science 
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— and no one has seriously proposed to reduce it 
further — you will still find all three, and in plenty. 

2. No unification of belief of the slightest theo- 
retical value can take place on a purely scientific 
basis — on a basis, I mean, of induction from par- 
ticular experiences, whether ‘ external ’ or ‘ internal.’ 

3. No philosophy or theory of knowledge (epi- 
stemology) can be satisfactory which does not find 
room within it for the quite obvious, but not suffi- 
ciently considered fact that, so far as empirical science 
can tell us anything about the matter, most of the 

pibximate causes of belief, and all its ultimate causes, 
• • « ^ 
are non-rational in their character. 

4. No unification of beliefs can be practically ade- 
quate which does not include ethical beliefs as well 
as scientific ones ; nor which refuses to count among 
ethical beliefs, not merely those which have imme- 
diate reference to moral commands, but those also 
which make possible moral sentiments, ideals, and 
aspirations, and which satisfy our ethical needs. 
Any system which, when worked out to its legitimate 
issues, fails to effect this object^ can afford no per- 
manent habitation for the spirit of man. 

To enforce, illustrate, and apply thes^ principles 
has been the main object of the preceding pages. 
How far I have succeeded in showing that the least 
•incomplete unification open to us mhst include the 
fundamental elements of Theology, and of Christian 
Theology, I leave it for others to determine; re- 
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peating only the conviction, more than once ex- 
pressed in the body of this Essay, that it is not 
explanations which survive, but the things which 
are explained ; not theories, but the things about 
which we theorise ; and that, therefore, no failure 
on my part can imperil the great truths, be they 
religious, ethical, or scientific, whose interdepen- 
dence I have endeavoured to establish. 
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BELIEFS, FORMULAS, AND REALITIES 

I 

It may be useful to add to the preceding argu- 
ment on the foundations of belief some observations 
on the formal side of their historical development, 
which will not only serve, I hope, to make clearer 
the general scheme here advocated, but may help to 
solve certain difficulties which have sometimes been 
felt in the interpretation of theological and ec< lesias- 
tical history. 

Assuming, as Wp (io, that Knowledge exists, we 
can hardly do otherwise than make the further as- 
sumption tiiat it has grown and must yet further 
grow. In what manner, then, has that growth been 
accomplished ? What are the external signs of its 
successive stages, the marks of its gradual evolution ? 
One, at least, must strike all who have surveyed, 
even with a careless eye, the course of human specu- 
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lation — 1 mean the recnrring process by which the 
explanations or explanatory formulas in terms of 
which mankind endeavour to comprehend the uni- 
verse are formed, are shattered, and then in some 
new shape are formed again. It is not, as we some- 
times represent it, by the steady addition of tier to 
tier that the fabric of knowledge uprises from its 
foundation. It is not by mere accumulation of 
material, nor even by a plant-like development, that 
our beliefs grow less inadequate to the truths which, 
they strive to represent. Bather are we like one 
wbo is perpetually engaged in altering some ^cient 
dwelling in order to satisfy new-born i^eeds. The 
grotind-plan of it is being perpetually modified. We 
build here ; we pull down there. One part is kept 
in repair, another part is suffered to decay. And 
even those portions of the structure which may in 
themselves appear quite unchanged, stand in such 
new relations to the rest, and are put to such different 
uses, that they would scarce be recognised by their 
original designer. 

Yet even this metaphor is inhidequate, and per- 
haps misleading. We shall more accurately con- 
ceive the true history of knowledge if we represent 
it under the similitude of a plastic body whose shape 
and size are in constant process of alteration through 
*the operation both of external and of internal forces. 
The internal forces are'll those of reason. The ex- 
ternal forces correspond to those non-rational causes 
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01 ^ whose importance 1 have already dwelt. Each 
of these agencies may be supposed to act both by 
wsiy of destruction and of addition. By tbeir joint 
operatfon new material is deposited at one point, 
old material is eroded at another ; and the whole 
mass, whose balance has been thus disturbed, is 
constantly changing its configuration and settling 
towards a new position of equilibrium, which it may 
approach, but can never quite attain. 

We must not, however, regard this body of beliefs 
as being equally mobile in all its parts. Ceiiain 
elements in it have the power of conferring on tlie 
whole something in the nature of a definite struc* 
ture. These are known as ‘ theories,’ ‘hypotheses,’ 
‘ generalisations,’ and ‘ explanatory formulas ’ in 
general. They represent beliefs by which other 
beliefs are co-ordinated. They supply the framework 
in which the rest of knowledge is arranged. Their 
right construction is the noblest work of reason ; and 
without their aid reason, if it could be exercitod at 
all, would itself be driven from particular to particular 
in helpless bewildeisnenj;. 

Now the action and reaction between these 
formulas andjbheir contents is the most salient, and in 
some respects the most interesting, fact in the history 
of thought. Called into being, for the most part, to 
justify, or at lea^t to organise, pre-existing beliefs, 
they can seldom perform their office without modify- 
ing part, at least, of their material. While they give 
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precision to what would otherwise be indetermisw, 
and a relative permanence to what would otherw^ 
be in a state of flux, they do so at the cost of some 
occasional violence to the beliefs with which they 
deal. Some of these are distorted to make them 
fit into their predestined niches. Others, more 
refractory, are destroyed or ignored. Even in 
science, where the beliefs that have to be accounted 
for have often a native vigour bom of the imperious 
needs of sense-perception, we are sometimes disposed 
to see, not so much what is visible, as what theory 
informs us ought to be seen. While in the region 
of sBsthetic (to take another example), where ^belief is 
of feebler growth, the inclination to ddmire what 
squ^es with some current theory of the beautiful, 
rather than with what appeals to any real feeling 
for beauty, is so common that it has ceased even 
to amuse. 

But this reaction of formulas on the beliefs 
which they co-ordinate or explain is but the first 
stage in the process we Ure describing. The next 
is the change, perhaps even thq destruction, of the 
formula itself by the victorious ‘forces that it has pre- 
viously held in check. The plastic body of belief, 
or some portion of it, under the growing stress of 
external and internal influences, breaks through, 
it may be with destructive violence, the barriers by 
which it was at one time controlled. A new theory 
has to be formed, a new arrangement of knowledge 
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hi|0 to be accepted, and under changed conditions 
the same cycle of not unfruitful changes begins 
again. 

I do not know that any illustration of this 
familiar process is required, for in truth such examples 
are abunaJant in every department of Knowledge. 
As chalk consists of little else but the remains of 
dead animalcula, so the history of thought consists 
of little else but an accumulation of abandoned ex- 
planations. In that vast cemetery every thrust of 
the shovel turns up some bone that once formed par| 
of a living theory; and the biography of most of 
these theorif s would, I think, confinn the general 
account which I have given of their birth, maturity, 
and decay. 


II 

Now we may well suppose that under existing 
circumstances death is as necessary in the intellfictual 
world as it is in the orgajiic. It may not always 
“^result in progress, but without it, doubtless, progress 
would be impossible f ^ni if, therefore, the constant 
substitution of one explanation for anoth^ could be 
effected smoothly, and as it were in silence, without 
disturbing anything beyond the explanations them- 
selves, it need cause in general neither anxiety nor 
regret. But, unfortunately, in the case of Theology, 
this is not always the way things happen. There, 
as elsewhere, theories arise, have their day, and fall ; 

A A 
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but there, far more than elsewhere, do these theories 
in their fall endanger other interests than their own. 
More than one reason may be given for this difCsr- 
ence. To begin with, in Science the beliefs of sense* 
perception, which, as I have implied, are commonly 
vigorous enough to resist the warping effect of theory, 
even when the latter is in its full strength, are not im- 
perilled by its decay. They provide a solid nucleus 
of unalterable conviction, which survives uninjured 
through all the mutations of intellectual fashion. 
■yV^e do not require the assistance of hypotheses to 
sustain our faith in what we see and hear. Speaking 
broadly, that faith is unalterable and Be]|-sufficient. 

.Theology is less happily situated. There it often 
happens that when a theory decays, the beliefs to 
which it refers are infected by a contagious weak- 
ness. The explanation and the thing explained are 
mutually dependent. They are animated as it were 
with a common life, and there is always a danger 
lest they should be overtaken by a common destruc- 
tion. 

Consider this differenou between Science and 
Theology in the light of the following illustration. 
The whole instructed world were ^uite recently 
agreed that heat was a form of matter. With equal 
unanimity they now hold that it is a mode of motion. 
These opinions are not only absolutely inconsistent, 
but the change from one to the other is revolutionary 
and involves the profoundest modification of our 
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general views of the material world. Yet no one’s 
confidence in the existence of some quality in things 
by which his sensations of warmth are produced is 
thereby disturbed; and we may hold either of 
these theories, or both of them in turn, or no 
theory a# all, without endangering the stability of 
our scientific faith. 

Compare with this example dra^ from physics 
one of a very different kind drawn from theology. 
If there be a spiritual experience to which the history 
of religion bears witness, it is that of Reconciliag 
tion with God. If there be an ‘ objective ’ cause to 
which the filing is confidently referred, it is to be 
found in the central facts of the Christian stery. 
Now, incommensurable as the subject is with that 
touched on in the last paragraph, they resemble 
each other at least in this — that both have been the 
theme of much speculation, and that the accounts of 
them which have satisfied one generation, tf) an- 
other have seemed profitless and empty. But there 
* the likeness ends. In the physical case, the feeling 
of heat and the inwJrid Jllssurance that it is really con- 
nected with some quality in the external* body from 
which we suppose ourselves to derive it, survive 
every changing speculation as to the nature of that 
quality and the ^mode of its operation. In the 
spiritual case, the sense of Reconciliation connected 
bf the Christian conscience with the life and death 
of Christ seems in many cases to be bound up with 

A ▲ 2 
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the explanations of the mystery which from time to 
time have been hazarded by theological theorists. 
And as these explanations have fallen out of favour, 
the truth to be explained has too often been aban- 
doned also. 

This is not the place to press the subjecfrfurther ; 
and I have neither the right in these Notes to assume 
the truth of particular theological doctrines, nor is 
it my business to attempt to prove them. But this 
much more I may perhaps be allowed to say by 
'vvay of parenthesis. If the point of view which this 
Essay is intended to recommend be accepted, the 
precedent set, in the first of the above examples, by 
science is the one which ought to be followed by 
theology. No doubt, when a belief is only accepted 
as the conclusion of some definite inferential process, 
with that process it must stand or fall. If, for in- 
stance, we believe that there is hydrogen in the sun, 
solely because that conclusion is forced upon us by 
ciutain arguments based upon spectroscopic observa- 
tions, then, if these arguments should ever be dis- 
credited, the belief in solaf h^r^rogen would, as a 
necessary consequence, be shaken or destroyed. But 
in cases where the belief is rather the occasion of an 
hypothesis than a conclusion from it, the destruction 
of the hypothesis may be a reason for devising a new 
one, but is certainly no reason for abandoning the 
belief. Nor in science do we ever take any other 
view. We do not, for example, step over a precipice 
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because we are dissatisfied with all the attempts to 
account for gravitation. In theology, however, 
experience does sometimes lean too timidly on theory, 
and wlien in the course of time theory decays, 
it drags down experience in its fall. How many 
persons «re there who, because they dislike the 
theories of Atonement propounded, say, by Anselm, 
or by Grotius, or the versions of l^ese which have 
imbedded themselves in the devotional literature of 
Western Europe, feel bound ‘ in reason ’ to give up 
the doctrine itself jf* Because they cannot compress 
within the rigid limits of some semi-legal formula *a 
mystery wlych, unless it were too vast for our full 
intellectual comprehension, would surely be too 
narrow for our spiritual needs, the mystery itself is 
to be rejected ! Because they cannot contrive to 
their satisfaction a system of theological jurisprudence 
which shall include Eedemption as a leading case, 
Bedemption is no longer to be counted among the 
consolations of mankind ! 


There is,* however, another reason beyond the 
natural strength of the judgments due to sense-per- 
ception which tends to make the ch^ge or abandon- 
ment of explanatory formulas a smoother operation 
in science than it is in theology ; and this reason is 
to be found in the fact that Beligion works, and, to 
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produce its full results, must needs work, through 

the agency of organised societies. It has, therefore, a 

social side, and from this its speculative side cao^pt, 

I believe, be kept wholly distinct. For althongh 

feeling is the effectual bond of all societies, these 

feelings themselves, it would seem, cannot be properly 

developed without the aid of something which is, or 

which does duty as, a reason. They require some 

alien material on which, so to speak, they may be 

precipitated ; round which they may crystallise and 

coalesce. In the case of political societies this reason 

fs founded on identity of race, of language, of country, 

or even of mere material interest. But when the 

€• 

religious society and the political are not, as in 
primitive times, based on a common ground, the 
desired reason can scarcely be looked for elsewhere, 
and, in fact, never is looked for elsewhere, than in 
the acceptance of common religious formulas. 
Whence it comes about that these formulas have to 
fulfil two functions which are not merely distinct but 
incomparable. They are both a statement of theo- 
logical conclusions and the* syjhbols of a corporate 
unity. They represent at once the endeavour to 
systematise religious truth and to organise religious 
associations ; and they are therefore subject to two 
kinds of influence, and involve two kinds of obliga- 
tion, which, though seldom distinguished, are never 
identical, and may sometimes even be opposed. 

The distinction is a simple one; but the refusal to 
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recognise it has been prolific in embarrassments, both 
for those who have assumed the duty of contriving 
symbols, and for those on whom has fallen the burden 
of interpreting them. The rage for defining * which 
seized so large a portion of Christendom, both 
Homan, and non-Homan, during the Heformation 
troubles, and the fixed determination to turn the 
definitions, when made, into impassable barriers 
between hostile ecclesiastical divisions, arc among the 
most obvious, but not, I think, among the most 
satisfactory, facts in modem religious history. To 
the definitions taken simply as well-intentioned offoifts 
to matce clear that which was obscure, and syste- 
matic tha^ which was confused, I raise no objections. 
Of the practical necessity for some formal baSis of 
Christian co-operation I am, as I have said, most 
firmly convinced. But not every formula which 
represents even the best theological opinion of its age 
is therefore fitted to unite men for all time in the 
furtherance of common religious objects, oi in the 
support of common religidUs institutions ; and the error 
committed in this connection by the divines of the 
Hefo/mation, and Jhe coxmter-Refornvition, largely 
consisted i^ the mistaken supposition that symbols 
and decrees, in whose very elaboration could be read 
the sure prophecy of decay, were capable of provid- 
ing a convenieiil framework for a perpetual organisa- 
tion. 


‘ Cf. Kote on page 377. 
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It is, however, beyond the scope of these Notes 
to discuss the dangers which the inevitable use of 
theological formulas as the groundwork of ecclec^- 
tical co-operation may have upon Christian' uoi^, 
important and interesting as the subject is. I am 
properly concerned solely with the other si^e of the 
same shield, namely, the dangers with which this 
inevitable combination of theory and practice may 
threaten the smooth development of religious beliefs 
— dangers which do not follow in the parallel case of 
science, where no such combination is to be found. 
The doctrines of science have not got to be discussed 
amid the confusion and clamour of the market- 
place ; they stir neither hate nor love ; the fortunes 
of nd living polity are bound up with them ; nor is 
there any danger lest they become petrified into 
party watchwords. Theology is differently situated. 
There the explanatory formula may be so histori- 
cally intertwined with the sentiments and tradi- 
tions of the ecclesiastical organisation ; the heat and 
pressure of ancient conflicts may have so welded 
them together, that to modify one and leave the 
other untouched seems well-nigh impossible.^ Yet 
even in such cases it is interesting to note how unex- 
pectedly the most difficult adjustments are sometimes 
effected ; how, partly by the conscious, and still more 
,by the unconscious, wisdom of mankind ; by a little 
kindly forgetfulness ; by a few happy inconsistencies ; 
by methods which might not always bear the scrutiny 
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of the logician, though they may well be condoned 
by the philosopher, the changes required by the 
general movement of belief are made with less fric- 
tion and at a smaller cost — even to the enlightened 
— than might, perhaps, antecedently have been 
imagined* 


nr 

The road which theological thought is thus com- 
pelled to travel would, however, be rougher even than it 
is were it not for the fact that large changes and adap- 
tations of belief are possible within the limits of ttie 
same unchanging formulas. This is a fact to which 
it has not been necessary hitherto to call the reader's 
attention. It has been more convenient, and so far 
not, I think, misleading, to follow familiar usage, 
and to assume that identity of statement involves 
identity of belief ; that when persons make the same 
assertions intelligently and in good faith th(‘.y mean 
the same thing. But this on closer examination is 
seen not to be the case. In all branches of know’- 
ledge abundant elSa^fn^es are to be discovered of 
statements which do not fall into the cycle of change 
described injjhe last section, which no lapse of time 
nor growth of learning would apparently require us 
to revise. But in every case it will, I think, be found 
that, with the doubtful exception of purely abstract 
propositions, these statements, themselves unmoved, 
represent a moving body of belief, varying from one 
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period of life to another, from individual to individual, 
and from generation to generation. 

Take an instance at random. I suppose tl^t; 
the world, so long as it thinks it worth while t‘b have 
an opinion at all upon the subject, will continue to 
accept without amendment the assertion thet Julius 
Cffisar was murdered at Rome in the first century 
B.c. But are we, therefore, to suppose that this 
proposition must mean the same thing in the mouths 
of all who use it ? Surely not. Even if W’e refuse 
to take account of the associated sentiments which 
gfVe a different colour in each man’s eyes to the 
same intellectual judgment, we cannot ignbre the 
varying positions which the judgment itself may 
hold in different systems of belief. It is manifestly 
absurd to say that a statement about the mode and 
time of Caesar’s death has the same significance for 
the schoolboy who leanis it as a line in a memoria 
tcchnica, and the historian (if such there be) to 
whom it represents a tuming-point in the history of 
the world. Nor is it possible to deny that any 
alteration in our views on thf nature of Death, or on 
the nature of Man, must necessarily alter the jpaport 
of a proposition which asserts of a pa^rticular man 
that he suffered a particular kind of death. 

This may perhaps seem to be an unprofitable 
subtlety ; and so, to be sure, in this particular case, 
it is. But a similar reflection is of obvious im- 
portance when we come to consider, for example, 
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such propositions as 'there is a God,’ or ‘there is 
a world of material things.’ Both these statements 
£aight be, and are, accepted by the rudest savage 
and "by the most advanced philosopher. They 
may, so far as we can tell, continue to be ac- 
cepted« by men in all stages of culture till the last 
inhabitant of a perishing world is frozen into un- 
consciousness. Yet plainly the savage and the 
philosopher use these words in very different 
meanings. From the tribal deity of early times to 
the Christian God, or, if you prefer it, the Hegelian 
Absolute ; from Matter as conceived by primitive 
man^o Matter as it is conceived by the modern 
physicist, how vast the interval ! The formulas are 
the same, the beliefs are plainly not the same. Nay, 
so wide are they apart, that while to those who hold ^ 
the earlier view the later would be quite meaning- 
less, it may require the highest effort of sympathetic 
imagination for those whose minds are steeped in 
the later view to reconstruct, even irnperfcjc^ly, the 
substance of the earlier.* The civilised man cannot 
fully understand 4he Ravage, nor the grown man the 
child. 


V 

Now a question of some interest is suggested by 
Ihis reflection." Can we, in the face of the wide 
divergence of meaning frequently conveyed by the 
same formula at different times, assert that what 
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endures in such cases is anything more than a mere 
husk or shell ? Is it more than the mould into which 
any metal, base or precious, may be poured at >yill 7 
Does identity of expression imply anything which 
deserves to be described as community of belief ; 
Arc we here dealing with things, or only with 
words ? 

In order to answer this question we must have 
some idea, in the first place, of the relation of Lan- 
guage to Belief, and, in the second place, of the re- 
lation of Belief to Eeality. That the relation between 
the first of these pairs is of no very precise or definite 
kind I have already indicated. And the, fact is so 
obvious that it would hardly be worth while to insist 
on it were it not that Formal Logic and conventional 
usage both proceed on exactly the opposite supposi- 
tion. They assume a constant relation between 
the symbol and the thing symbolised; and they 
consider that so long as a word is used (as the phrase 
is) ‘ in the same sense,’ it corresponds, or ought to 
correspond, to the same thought. But this is an 
artificial simplification of the^fa^ts; an hypothesis, 
most useful for certain purposes, but one which sel- 
dom or never corresponds with concrete reality. 
If in the sweat of our brow we can secure that inevi- 
table differences of meaning do not vitiate the parti- 
’ cular argument in hand, we have done all that logic 
requires, and all that lies in us to accomplish. Not 
only would more be impossible, but more would 
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most certainly be undesirable. Incessant variation 
in the uses to which we put the same expression is 
absolutely necessary if the complexity of the Universe 
is, even in the most imperfect fashion, to find a 
response in thought. If terms were counters, each 
purporting always to represent the whole of one un- 
alterable aspect of reality, language would become, 
not the servant of thought, nor even its ally, but its 
tyrant. The wealth of our ideas would be limited by 
the poverty of our vocabulary. Science could not 
flourish, nor Literature exist. All play of mind, all 
variety, all development would perish ; and mankihd 
would^spend its energies, not in using words, but 
in endeavouring to define them. 

It was this logical nightmare which oppressed the 
intellect of the Middle Ages. The schoolmen have 
been attacked for not occupying themselves with ex- 
perimental observation, which, after all, was no parti- 
cular business of theirs ; for indulging in excessive 
subtleties — surely no great crime in ametaph)'. ician ; 
and for endeavouring to combine the philosophy 
and the theology of^tlvjir day into a coherent whole 
— an# attempt which seems to me tq be entirely 
praiseworthy. A better reason for their hot having 
accomplished the full promise of their genius is to be 
found in the assumption which lies at the root of 
their interminable deductions, namely, that language 
is, or can be made, what logic by a convenient 
convention supposes it to be, and that if it were so 
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made, it would be an instrument better fitted on 
that account to deal with the infinite variety of the 
actual world. 


VI 

If language, from the very nature of the case, 
hangs thus loosely to the belief which it endeavours 
to express, how closely does the belief fit to the 
reality with which it is intended to correspond ? To 
hear some persons talk one would really suppose 
that the enlightened portion of mankind, i.e. those 
who happen to agree with them, were blessed with 
a precise knowledge respecting large trapts of the 
Universe. They are ready on small provocation to 
embody their beliefs, whether scientific or theological, 
^ in a scries of dogmatic statements which, as they 
will tell you, accurately express their own accurate 
opinions, and between which and any differing state- 
ments on the same subject is fixed that great gulf 
which divides for ever the realms of Truth from those 
of Error. Now I would venture to warn the reader 
against paying any undue meed pf reverence to the 
axiom on which this view essentially depends, the 
axiom, I mean, that ‘ every belief must baieither true 
or not true.’ It is, of course, indisputable. But it 
is also unimportant : and it is unimportant for this 
• reason, that if we insist on assigning every belief to 
one or other of these two mutually exclusive classes, 
it will be found that most, if not all, the positive 
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beliefs which deal with concrete reality — the very 
beliefs, in short, about which a reasonable man may 
be expected principally to interest himself — would in 
strictdess have to be classed among the ‘ not true.’ 
I do not say, be it observed, that all propositions about 
the concrete world must needs be erroneous ; for, as 
we have seen, every proposition provides the fitting 
verbal expression for many different beliefs, and of 
these it may be that one expresses the full truth. 
My contention merely is, that inasmuch as any frag- 
mentary presentation of a concrete whole must, be- 
cause it is fragmentary, be therefore erroneous, dhe 
full complexity of any true belief about reality will 
necessarily transcend the comprehension of any finite 
intelligence. We know only in part, and we tThere- 
fore know wrongly. 

But it may perhaps be said that observations like 
these involve a confusion between the ‘ not true ’ 
and the ' incomplete.* A belief, as the phrase is, 
may be * true so far as it goes,* even though t does 
not go far enough. It fiiay contain the truth and 
nothing but the truth, J)ut not the whole truth. Why 
should it under sucli circumstances receive so severe 
a condemn|tion ? Why is it to be branded, not only 
as inadequate, but as erroneous? To this I reply 
that the division of beliefs into the True, the Incom- 
plete, and the Wholly False may be, and for many 
purposes is, a very convenient one. But in the first 
place it is not philosophically accurate, since that 
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which is incomplete is touched throughout with some 
element of falsity. And in the second place it does 
not happen to be the division on which we are 
engaged. We are dealing with the logical contra- 
dictories ‘ True ’ and ‘ Not True,’ And what makes 
it worth while dealing with them is, that th« parti- 
cular classification of beliefs which they suggest lies 
at the root of much needless controversy in all 
branches of knowledge, and not least in theology; 
and that everywhere it has produced some confusion 
of thought and, it may be, some defect of charity. 
It Is not in human nature that those who start from 
the assumption that all opinions are either true or 
not true, should do otherwise than take for granted 
that their own particular opinions belong to the 
, former category ; and that therefore all inconsistent 
opinions held by other people must belong to the 
latter. Now this, in the current affairs of life, and 
in the ordinary commerce between man and man, is 
not merely a pardonable but a necessary way of look- 
ing at things. But it is foolish and even dangerous 
when we are engaged on th§ d^'per problems of 
science, metaphysics, or theology; when we are endea- 
vouring in solitude to take stock of our position in the 
presence of the Infinite. However profound may be 
our ignorance of our ignorance, at least we should 
*realiBe that to describe (when using language strictly) 
any scheme of belief as wholly false which has even 
imperfectly met the needs of mankind, is the height 
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of arrogance ; and that to claim for any beliefs which 
we happen to approve that they are wholly true, is 
the height of absurdity. 

Somewhat more, be it observed, is thus required 
of us than a bare confession of ignorance. The 
least modest of men would admit without difficulty 
that there are a great many things which he does 
not understand ; but the most modest may perhaps 
be willing to suppose that there are some things 
which he does. Yet outside the relations of abstract 
propositions (about which I say nothing) this cannot 
be admitted. Nowhere else— neither in our know- 
ledge trf ourselves, nor in our knowledge of each 
other, nor in our knowledge of the material world, 
nor in our knowledge of God, is there any belief 
which is more than an approximation, any method 
which is free from flaw, any result not tainted with 
error. The simplest intuitions and the remotest 
speculations fall under the same condemnation. 
And though the fact is apt to be hidden from us 
by the unyielding definitfons with which alike in 
science and theology i| is our practice to register 
attained results, it would, as we have , seen, be a 
serious mistc^ke to suppose that any complete corre- 
spondence between Belief and Beality was secured 
by the linguistic precision and the logical impec- 
cability of the propositions by which beliefs them- 
selves are communicated and recorded. 

To some persons this train of reflection suggests 
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nothing but sceptical misgiving and intellectuat 
despair. To me it seems, on the other hand, to 
save us from both. What kind of a Universe would 
that be which we could understand? If it were 
intelligible (by us), would it be credible? If our 
reason could comprehend it, would it nob. be too 
narrow for our needs? 'I believe because it is 
impossible ’ may be a pious paradox. ‘ I disbelieve 
because it is simple’ commends itself to me as 
an axiom. An axiom doubtless to be used with 
discretion : an axiom which may easily be perverted 
in' the interests of idleness and superstition ; an 
axiom, nevertheless, which contains a valuable truth 
not always remembered by those who make especial 
profession of worldly wisdom. 


vn 

However this may be, the opinions here advo- 
cated may help us to solve certain difficulties 
occasionally suggested by "current methods of deal- 
ing with the rel$ition between F^osrmulas and Beliefs. 
It has not always, for instance, been found easy to 
reconcile the immutability claimed fon> theological 
doctrines with the movement observed in theo- 
logical ideas. Neither of them can readily be 
abandoned. The conviction that there are Christian 
verities which, once secured for the human race, 
cannot by any lapse of time be rendered obsolete is 
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one which no ChurOh would willingly abandon. Yet 
the fact that theological thought follows the laws 
which govern the evolution of all other thought, that 
it changes from age to age, largely as regards the 
relative emphasis given to its various elements, not 
inconsiderably as regards the substance of those 
elements themselves, is a fact written legibly across 
the pages of ecclesiastical history. How is this 
apparent contradiction to be accommodated ? 

Consider another difficulty — one quite of a 
different kind. The common sense of mankind ^as 
been shocked at the value occasionally attributed to 
uniformity of theological profession, when it is per- 
haps obvious from many of the circumstances of the 
case that this carries with it no security for uni- 
formity of inward conviction. There is an unreality, 
or at least an externality about such professions 
which, to those who think (rightly enough) that 
religion, if it is to be of any value, must come from 
the heart, is apt not uiyiaturally to be repulsive. 
Yet, on the other hand, it is but a shallow form of 
historical criticism* whfch shall attribute this desire 
for conformity either to mere impatience of expressed 
differences t»f opinion (no doubt a powerful and 
widely distributed motive), or to the perversities of 
Priestcraft. What, then, is the view which we ought 
to take of it ? Is it good or bad ? and, if good, what 
purpose does it serve ? 

Now these questions may be answered, I think, 

B B 2 
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at least in part, if we keep in mind two distinctions 
on which in this and the preceding chapter I have 
ventured to insist — the distinctions, I mean, in the 
first place, between the function of formulas as the 
systematic expression of religious doctrine, and 
their function as the basis of religious co-opeeration ; 
and the distinction, in the second place, between 
the accuracy of any formula and the real truth 
of the various beliefs which it is capable of express- 
ing. 

Uniformity of profession, for example, to take the 
last difficulty first, can be regarded as unimportant 
only by those who forget that, while tljere is no 
necesgary connection whatever between the causes 
which conduce to successful co-operation and those 
t which conduce to the attainment of speculative 
truth, of these two objects the first may, under 
certain circumstances, be much more important than 
the second. A Church is something more than a 
body of more or less qualified persons engaged more 
or less successfully in the study of theology. It 
requires a very different equipment from that which 
is sufficient for a learned society. Something <nore 
is asked of it than independent research* It is an 
organisation charged with a great practical work. 
For the successful promotion of this work unity, disci- 
pline, and self-devotion are the principal requisites ; 
and, as in the case of every other such organisation, 
the most powerful source of these qualities is to be 
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fotmd in the feelings aroused by common memories, 
common hopes, common loyalties ; by professions in 
which all agree ; by a ceremonial which all share ; 
by customs and commands which all obey. He, 
therefore, who would wish to expel such influences 
either <rom Church or State, on the ground that they 
may alter (as alter they most certainly will) the 
opinions which, in their absence, the members of 
the community, left to follow at will their own specu- 
lative devices, would otherwise form, may know 
something of science or philosophy, but assuredly 

knows little of human nature. 

§ 

But it will perhaps be said that co-operation, if 
it is only to be had on these terms, may eapily be 
bought too dear. So, indeed, it may. The history 
of the Church is unhappily there to prove the fact . , 
But as this is true of religious organisations, so also 
is it true of every other organisation — national, 
political, military, what you will — by which the work 
of the world is rendered j)ossible. There are ‘ircum- 
stances which may make schism justifiable, as there 
are circumstanced Fhich make treason justifiable, or 
mutiny justifiable. But without going, into the ethics 
of revolt, "without endeavouring to determine the 
exact degree of error, oppression, or crime on the part 
of those who s^ay within the organisation which may 
render innocent or necessary the secession of those 
who leave it, we may rest assured that something very 
different is, or ought to be, involved in the acceptance 
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or rejection of common formulas than an announce- 
ment to the world of a purely speculative agreement 
respecting the niceties of doctrinal statement. 

This view may perhaps be more readily accepted 
when it is realised that, as I have pointed out, no 
agreement about theological or any other doctrine 
insures, or, indeed, is capable of producing, sameness 
of belief. We are no more able to believe what 
other people believe than to feel what other people 
feel. Two friends read together the same description 
of a landscape. Does any one suppose that it stirs 
within them precisely the same quality of sentiment, 
or evokes precisely the same subtle associations? 
And yet, if this be impossible, as it surely is, even in 
the case of friends attuned, so far as may be, to the 
same emotional key, how hopeless must it be in the 
case of an artist and a rustic, an Ancient and a 
Modern, an Andaman islander and a European ! 
But if no representation of the splendours of Nature 
can produce in us any perfect identity of admiration, 
why expect the definitions of theology or science to 
produce in us any perfect idenjjitjr of belief ? It may 
not be. This uniformity of conviction, which so ipany 
have striven to attain for themselves, anji to impose 
upon their fellows, is an unsubstantial phantasm, 
bom of a confusion between language and the 
thought which language so imperfectly expresses. 
In this world, at least, we are doomed to differ even 
in the cases where we most agree. 
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There is, however, consolation to be drawn from 
the converse statement, which is, I hope, not less 
tme.^ If there are differences where we most agree, 
surely also there are agreements where we most 
differ. I like to think of the human race, from 
whatever stock its members may have sprung, in 
whatever age they may be born, whatever creed they 
may profess, together in the presence of the One 
Reality, engaged, not wholly in vain, in spelling out 
some fragments of its message. All share its being ; 
to none are its oracles wholly dumb. And if both in 
the natural world and in the spiritual the advance- 
ment we Jiave made on our forefathers be so great 
that our interpretation seems indefinitely repioved 
from that which primitive man could alone com- 
prehend, and wherewith he had to be content, it may , 
be, indeed il think it is, the case that our approximate 
guesses are still closer to his than they are to their 
common Object, and that far as we seem to have 
travelled, yet, measured on the celestial sc tie, our 
intellectual progress is scarcely to be discerned, so 
minute is the par^a»of Infinite Tiltith. 

■ These observations, however, seem only to 
r^der move distant any satisfactory solution of the 
first of the difficulties propounded above. If know- 
ledge must, at^the best, be so imperfect ; if agree- 
ment, real inner agreement, about the object . of 
knowledge can thus never be complete ; and if, in 
addition to this, the history of religious thought is. 
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like all other history, one of change and develop* 
ment, where and what are those immutable doctrines 
which, in the opinion of most theologians, onght to 
be handed on, a sacred trust, from generation to 
generation ? The answer to this question is, I think, 
suggested by the parallel cases of science and ethics. 
For all these things may be said of them as well as 
of theology, and they also are the trustees of state- 
ments which ought to be preserved unchanged 
through all revolutions in scientific and ethical theory. 
Of these statements I do not pretend to give either 
n hst or a definition. But without sa3dng what they 
are, it is at least permissible, after the discussion in 
the last chapter, to say what, as a rule, they are not. 
They are not Explanatory. Bare indeed is it to 
find explanations of the concrete which, if they en- 
dure at all, do not require perpetual patching to keep 
them in repair. Not among these, hut among the 
statements of things explained, of things that want ex- 
planation, yes, and of things that are inexplicable, we 
must search for the propositions about the real world 
capable of ministering uncharged for indefinite 
periods to the uses of Mankind. Such proposkions 
may record a particular ‘ fact,’ as that ‘ Cs^sar is dead.* 
They may embody an ethical imperative, as that 
‘ Stealing is wrong.’ They may convey some great 
principle, as that the order of Nature is uniform, 
or that ‘God exists.’ All these statements, even if 
accurate (as I assume, for the sake of argument, that 
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they are), will, no doubt, as I have said, have a dif* 
ferent import for different persons and for different 
ages. , But this is not only consistent with their value 
as vehicles for the transmission of truth — it is essential 
to it. If their meaning could be exhausted by one 
generatSon, they would be false for the next. It is 
because they can be charged with a richer and richer 
content as our knowledge slowly grows to a fuller 
harmony with the Infinite Eeality, that they may be 
counted among the most precious of our inalienable 
possessions. 


NOTE 

The permanent value which the results of the great 
ecclesiastical controversies of the first four centuries have 
had for Christendom, as compared with that possessed by 
the more transitory speculations of later ages, illustrates, 
I think, the suggestion contained in the text. For what- 
ever opinion the reader may entertain of the decisions at 
which the Church arrived on the doctrine of the T rinity, 
it is at least clear that lAey were not in the nature of 
explanations. They were, in fact, precisely the reverse. 
They were the nega^tion of explanations. The various 
here^es which it combated were, broadly speaking, all 
endeavours ^to bring the mystery as far as possible into 
harmony with contemporary speculations, Gnostic, Neo- 
platonic, or Eationalising, to relieve it from this or that 
difficulty : in short, to do something towards ‘explaining* 
it. The Church held that all such explanations or partial 
explanations inflicted irremediable impoverishment on 
the idea of the Godhead which was essentially involved 
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in the Christian revelation. They insisted oh preserving 
that idea in all its inexplicable fulness ; and so it has 
come about that while such simplifications as those of the 
Arians, for example, are so alien and impossible to 
modem modes of thought that if they had been incorpo* 
rated with Christianity they must have destroyed it, the 
doctrine of Christ's Divinity still gives reality aud life to 
the worship of millions of pious souls, who are wholly 
ignorant both of the controversy to which they owe its 
preservation, and of the technicalities which its discussion 
has involved.' 

' [On this unoffending note Principal Fairboim, writing as an 
exnert theologian, has passed some severe comments (see * Catho- 
licism, lioman and Anglican,* p. 356 et seq.). He seems to think the 
terms used in the definitions of Nicea and Ghalcedon must, because 
they are technical, be therefore * of the nature of ‘'explanations.' 
1 oanpot agree. I think they were used, not to explain the mystery 
they were designed to express, but to show with unmistakable pre- 
cision wherein the rival formula, which was so much more in harmony 
with the ordinary philosophic thought of the day, fell short of what 
was required by the Christian consciousness.] 
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1. AIiL men who reflect at all, interpret their 
experiences in the light of certain broad theories 
and preconceptions as to the world in which they 
live. These theories and preconceptions need not 
be explicitly formulated, nor are they usually, •if 
ever, thoroughly self-consistent.’ They do not 
remain unchanged from age to age ; they are never 
precisely identical in two individuals. Speaking, 
however, of the present age and of the general body 
of educated opinion, they may be said to fall roughly 
into two categories — which we may call respectively 
the Spiritualistic and the Naturalistic. In the 
Naturalistic class are included by common usage 
Positivism, Agnosticism, 'Materialism, &c., though 
not always with the g^od will of those who make 
profe^ion of these doctrines (pp. 1-9). 

2. In climating the value of any of these 
theories we have to take into account something 
more than their ‘ evidence ’ in the narrow meaning 
often given to th'at term. Their bearing upon the 
most important forms of human activity and emo- 
tion deserves also to be considered. For, as I proceed 
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to show, there may, in addition to the merely logical 
incongruities in which the essence of inconsistency 
is commonly thought to reside, be also incongruities 
between theory and practice, or theory and feeling, 
producing inconsistencies of a different, but, it may 
be, not less formidable description. o 

3. In the first chapter (pp. 13-35) I have endea- 
voured to analyse some of these incongruities as 
they manifest themselves in the collision between 
Naturalism and Ethical emotions. That there are 
emotions proper to Ethics is admitted on all hands 
4*. 13). It is not denied, for instance, that a feeling 
of reverence for what is right — for what ip prescribed 
by the moral law — is a necessary element in any 
sane and healthy view of things : while it becomes 
evident on reflection that this feeling cannot be 
independent of the origin from which that moral 
law is supposed to flow, and the place which it is 
thought to occupy in the Universe of things (p. 15). 

4. Now on the Naturalistic theory, the place it 
occupies is insignificant (p. IG), and its origin is quite 
indistinguishable from that of pfiy other contrivance 
by which Nature provides for the survival of the 
race. Courage and self-devotion are factors in evo- 
lution which came later into the field than e.g. 
greediness or lust: and they require therefore the 
special protection and encouragement supplied by 
fine sentiments. These fine sentiments, however, 
are merely a device comparable to other devices, 
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often disgusting or trivial, produced in the interests 
of race-preservation by Natural Selection ; and when 
we are under their sway we are being cheated by 
Nature’for our good — or rather for the good of the 
species to which we belong (pp, 16-21). 

6. Tlje feeling of freedom is, on the Naturalist 
theory, another beneficent illusion of the same kind. 
If Naturalism be true, it is certain that we are not 
free. If we are not free, it is certain that we are not 
responsible. If wc are not responsible, it is certain 
that we are exhibiting a quite irrational emotion 
when we either repent our own misdoings or reve- 
rence the virtues of other people (pp. 22-28). 

6. There is yet a third kind of disharmony 
between the emotions permitted by Naturalism and 
those proper to Ethics — the emotions, namely, which 
relate to the consequences of action. We instinctively 
ask for some adjustment between the distribution of 
happiness and the distribution of virtue, and for an 
ethical end adequate to om: highest aspirations The 
first of these can only be given if we assume a future 
life, an assumption •^vifjently unwarranted by Natu- 
ralisna (pp. 28-30) ; the second is rendered impossible 
by the relative insignificance of man and all his 
doings, as measured on the scale supplied by modem 
science. The brief fortunes of our race occupy but 
a fragment of the range in time and space which is 
open to our investigations ; and if it is only in 
relation to them that morality has a meaning, our 
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practical ideal must inevitably be petty, compared 
with the sweep of our intellectual vision (pp. 30-36). 

7. With Chapter II. (p. 36) we turn from Ethics 
to iEsihetics ; and discuss the relation which 
Naturalism bears to the emotions aroused in us by 
Beauty. A comparatively large space (pp. S8-65) is 
devoted to an investigation into the ‘ natural history ’ 
of taste. This is not only (in the author’s opinion) 
intrinsically interesting, but it is a desirable prelimi- 
nary to the contention (pp. 65-69) that (on ithe 
Naturalist view of things) Beauty represents no 
p&manent quality or relation in the world as 
revealed to us by Science. This becotru^s evident 
when we reflect (a) that could we perceive things as 
the Physicist tells us they are, we might regard them 
as curious and interesting, but hardly as beautiful ; 
(b) that differences of taste are notorious and, indeed, 
inevitable, considering that no causes exist likely 
to call into play the powerful selective machinery 
by which is secured an approximate imiformity in 
morals ; (c) that even the apparent agreement 

among oflicial critics represents identity of taste ; 
while (d) the genuine identity of taste, so soften 
ound in the same public at the same time, is merely 
a case of that ‘ tendency to agreement ’ which, though 
it plays a most important part in the general conduct 
' of social life, has in it no element of permanence, 
and, indeed, under the name of fashion, is regarded 
as the very type of mutability. 
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8. From these considerations it becomes apparent 
(pp. 69-70) that sesthetic emotion at its best and 
highest is altogether discordant with Naturalistic 
theory! 

9. The advocates of Naturalism may perhaps 
reply th^t, even supposing the foregoing arguments 
were sound, and there is really this alleged collision 
between Naturalistic theory and the highest emo- 
tions proper to Ethics and ^Esthetics, yet, however 
much we may regret the fact, it should not affect 
our estimate of a creed which, professing to draw 
its inspiration from reason alone, ought in no wiAe 
to be Modified by sentiment. How far this con- 
tention can be sustained will be examined later. 
In the meanwhile it suggests an inquiry into the 
position which that Season to which Naturalism 
appeals occupies according to Naturalism itself in 
the general scheme of things (Chapter III. pp. 71-81). 

10. According to the spiritual view of things, the 
material Universe is the product of Reason, /'.ccord- 
ing to Naturalism it is its" source. Reason and the 
inlets of sense throuj^h ;;vhich reason obtains the data 
on wj;uch it works are the products of ,non-rational 
oauses ; ani^ if these causes are grouped under the 
guidance of Natural Selection so as to produce a 
r ational oi partially rational result, the character 
of thig result is ’determined by our utilitarian needs 
rather than our speculative aspirations (pp. 72-76). 

11. Reason therefore, on the Naturalistic hypo- 
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thesis, occupies no very exalted or important place 
in the Cosmos. It supplies it neither with a First 
cause nor a Final cause. It is a merely local accident 
ranking after appetite and instinct among thee expe- 
dients by which the existence of a small class of 
mammals on a very insignificant planet is rendered 
a little less brief, though perhaps not more pleasur- 
able, than it would otherwise be (pp. 77-81). 

12. Chapter IV. (pp. 82-91) is a summary of 

the three preceding ones and terminates with a 
contrasted pair of catechisms based respectively on 
tlv! Spiritualistic and the Naturalistic method of 
interpreting the world (pp. 89-91). • 

13. This incongruity between Naturalism and 
the higher emotions inevitably provokes an exami- 
nation into the evidence on which Naturalism 
itself rests, and this accordingly is the task to 
which we set ourselves at the beginning of Part II. 
(See Part II., Chapter 1., pp. 95-144.) Now on its 
positive side the teaching of Naturalism is by 
definition identical with the teaching of Science. 
But while Science is not bound Ijp give any account 
of its first principles, and in fact never does B(|, 
Naturalism, which is nothing if not a j)hilosophy, 
is in a different position. The essential character 
of its pretensions carries with it the obligation to 
supply a reasoned justification of its existence to 
any who may require it. 

14. It is no doubt true that Naturalistic 
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have never been very forwaril to 
la this reasoned justification (pp,^01<^l<)d), yel 
cannot go wrong in saying that Naturalistio 
thiorj^, in all its forma, b^s knowledge entir^y 
Upon experiences; and that of these expenenoes 
mogt important are those which are given :jii , 
^ immediate judgments of the senses ’ |^p. 113, 
and principally of vision (p. 115). 
h' A brief consideration, however, of this simple 
itiuyf common-sense statement shows that two kinds 
df difficulty are inherent in it. In the first place, 
the very account which Science gives of the caulal 
steps Iby^which the object experienced (e.g. the 
thing seen) makes an impression upon our senses, 
shp^ that the experiencing self, the knowing 
Js in no immediate or direct relation with that 
object (pp. 114-118) ; and it shows further that the 
^IXS^sage thus conveyed by the long chain of causes 
4^d effects connecting the object experienced and 
Im experiencing self, is essentially mendacious 
118-125). The adempt to get rpund this 
^^Hlj^ty either byspg%rding the material world as 
^ ' not the object immediately experienced, but 

in inference from it, or by abolishing the 
world altogether in the manner of Berkeley, 
rjfted J. 8. Mill, is shown (pp. 125-134) to be^ 
ible, and to be quite inconsistent with the 
of Science, as men of science understand it. 
16. In the second place, it is clear that we require 
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in ordoc to oonstract the humblest scientific edifi^, 
not mei% isolated experiences, but general 
(such as the law of universal causation) by yrhicii 
isfl^ted experiences maj be co-ordinated. ^SCbw 
On any purely empiricd theory are these to be 
(^tained? No method that will resist qriticiil^ ' 
has ever been suggested ; and the difficulty, insuper* 
able in any case, seems enormously increased 
we reflect that it is not the accumulated experience 
of the race, but the narrow experience of the indi- 
vidual on which we have to rely. It must be 
ei^rience for me, and your experience for you. 
Otherwise we should find ourselves basing oux 
belie/ in these general principles upon our general 
knowledge of mankind past and present, though we 
cannot move a step towards the attainment of such 
general knowledge without fimt assuming these prin- 
ciples to be tnie (pp. 135-140). . 

17. It would not be possible to go further in thf . 
task of exposing the philosophic insufficiency of ,the 
Naturalistic creed without the undue emplo]nheiiti:^ 


of philosophic technicalities »But, in my 
to go further is umiecessary. If fully considen^t^ 
the criticisms contained in this chapter are 
cient, without any supplement, to show the h<:||oW‘ 
ness of the Naturalistic claim, and as it.Ji ;wll& 
Naturalism that this work is mamly con<9M:|^"' 
there seems no conclusive necessity for touching Wv 


rival systems of Philosophy. 
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As a precantionaiy measture, however, aad to 
$reve&t a flank attack, I have (in Part 11. Qhaptor 11.) 

examined certain aspects of I'ranscendental 
Id^inu in the shape in which it has principrfly 
mdned currency in this country ; while at the bcgin> 
hmg of ^he succeedmg chapter (pp. 166-178) I haw 
indicated my reason for respectfully ignoring any 
othdir of the great historic systoms of Philosophy. 

18. The conclusion of this part of the discussion, 
therefore, is that neither in Naturalism, with which 
we are principally concerned, nor in Rationalisip, 
which,is Naturalism in the making (pp. 177-183), 
nor in any other system of thought which commands 
an important measure of contemporary assent^ can 
we find a coherent scheme which shall satisfy our 
critical faculties. Now this result may scorn 
puxdy negative ; but evidently it carries with it an 
important practical corollary. For whereas the 
(Ktdinary canons of consistency might requiu us to 
sacrifice all belief and sentjnionts which did u(<i fully 
harmonise with a system rationally based on rational 
foukidations, it is a mefb abuse of those canons to 
apply^hem in support of a system whose inner weak* 

"iTiWfflB and Contradictions show it to be at best but 
liaHtng and imperfect approximation to one aspect 
of aba^te trutl) (pp. 183-185). 

19. ‘ Chapter IV. in Part II. (pp. 186-194) may 
be*' xeg^ded as a parenthesis, though a needful 
parenthesifi, in the course of the general argumoit. 

00 2 
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It is designed to expose the absurdity ol the 
endeavoia: to make rationalising theories (asddSnej^ 
cm pp. 177-188) issne not in Naturalishi but in 
Tltedogy. Faley’s ‘Evidences of Christianity* is 
the best known example of this procedure ; and I 
have endeavoured to show that, however rsluabfe 
it may be as a supplement to a spiritualistic creed 
already accepted, it is quite unequal to the task of 
refuting Naturalism by extracting Spiritualism out 
of the Biblical narrative by ordinary historical and 
^ inductive methods. 

* 20. With Part II. Chapter IV. ends the critical 
or destructive portion of the Essay. WitlvPaJri TTT. 
(p. 197) begins the attempt at construction. The 
preliminary stage of this consists in some brief 
observations on the Natural History of B^iefe. 
By the natural history of beliefs I mean an acccmnt 
of beliefs regarded simply as phenomena among 
other phenomena ; not as premises or conclusions 
in a logical series, but as antecedents or consequents 
in a causal series. From this point of view we have 
to ask ourselves not whether belief is true, but 
whence it arose ; not whether it ought to be believid, 
but how it comes to be believed. We«have to put 
ourselves, so to speak, in the position of a superior 
being making anthropological investigatiasts from 
some other planet (p. 201), or into the position tvs 
ourselves occupy when examining opinions which 
have for us only an historic interest. 
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21. Such an investigatiob directed tpirards^whiit 
'Ibiay ibaiE^ly be desoibed aa the ‘ imn^ate beliefs 

of ex^peSlence ’ — ^those arising from perception and 
niitimSEy — shows that they are psychical accoihpani- 
ments of neural processes — processes which in their 
i^ple( form appear neither to possess nor to requinS 
this mental collaboration. Physiological co-ordina- ' 
tion, unassociated with any psychical phenomena 
trorthy to be described as perception or belief, iis 
sufficient for the lower animals or for most of them ; 
it is in many cases sufficient for man. Conscious 
experience and the judgments in which it is embodied' 
seem, from this point of view, only an added and 
almost superfluous perfection, a finishing touch given 
to activities which often do excellently well with 
no such rational assistance (pp. 202-205). 

22. Empirical philosophy in its cruder form' 
would have us believe that by some inductive leger-^ 
demain there may be extracted from these psyehq-' 
logical accidents the vast mass of supplementary 

'4}eliefB actually required* by the higher social and 
scientific life of thg r^ce (p. 205). We have already 
shown as regards one great scientjfic axiom (the/ 
uniformity of Nature) that this is not logically possi- 
ble. . We may now say more generally that from the 
point of view of Natural History it is not what in fac^ 
happens. Not* reasoning, inductive or deductive, i^' 
the true parent of this numerous offipring : we should 
be nearer the mark if we looked to Authority— using 
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as a convenient collective name for the vast 
multitude Of’psychological causes of beliefi 
also reasons for it, which have their origih m ^e 
social environment, and are due to the action el 
mind on mind. 

' 23. An examination into this subject carried 

out at considerable length (Part III., Chapter H., 
pp. 206-245) serves to show not merely that this is 
BO, but that, if society is to exist, it could not be 
otherwise. Keasoning no doubt has its place both 
in the formation of beliefs and in their destruction. 
Bi^ its part is insignificant compared with that 
played by Authority. For it is to Authority* that 
we owe the most fundamental premises on which 
our ifeasonings repose; and it is Authority which 
conunonly determines the conclusions to which they 
must in the main adapt themselves. 

24. These views, talien in connection with the 
biritioism on Naturalism contained in Part II., show 
that the beliefs of which Naturalism is composed 
must on its own principles have a non-rational source, 
and *1311 any principles must^ derive largely from 
Authority : that Natmalism neitW owes its origin 
to reason, nor has as yet been brought i|ito specu- 
lative harmony with it. Why, then, should it be 
regarded as of greater validity than (say) Theology ? 
b there any relevant difference between them? 
Ilid, if not, is it reasonable to act as if there w^? 
(pp. 249-252). 
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difference there .undoubtedly is (p. 261^ 
AbiQli#ihte judgments which form the |llrting-point 
of Soienibe there is unquestionably an ineviiablemst 
hkdditg to those which lie at the root of Theology or 
Ethics. There may be, and are, all sorts of specu* 
lative difficulties connected with the reality or even 
the meaning of an external world ; nevertheless our 
beliefs respecting what wo see and handle, however 
confused they may seem on analysis, remain idbsO* 
lutely coercive in their assurance compared with the 
beliefs with which Ethics and Theology arc prin- 
cipally concerned (pp. 252, 253). • 

26. There is here no doubt a real difference — 
though one which the Natural History of beliefs may 
easily explain (p. 255) . But is it a relevant diffeifence ? 
Assuredly not. The coercion exercised by these 
beliefs is not a rational coercion. It is due neither' 
to any deliberate act of reason, nor to any blind effect 
of heredity or tradition which reason ex post 

otbn justify. The necessity to which we bow, rules 
us by violence, not by right. 

27. The differentiation which Naturalism- rhakes 
in ^vour of its own narrow creed is thus an irrati(mi)j|^ 
differentiqjtion, and so the great masthrs of specula- 

' tive thought, as well as the great religious prophets, 
have IdiwayB held (pp. 268-262). * 

28. And if no better ground for accepting as 
a material world more or less in correspondence 

v/our ordinary judgments of sense perceptions can be 
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alleged than the prac^oal need lor thii^ ia 

nothing'iira^onal in postulating a like hainiOiQ^ be- 
tween the Universe and other Elements in o^B^nie 

it 

' of a later, a more uncertain, but no ignobler grd^h* 

(pp. 262-266). 

29. Nor can it be said that, in respect of distmot- 
ness or lucidity, fundamental scientific conceplldias 
have any advantage over Theological or Ethical ones 
(pp. 267-271). Mr. Spencer has indeed pointed out 
with great force that ‘ ultimate scientific ideas,’ like 
'ultimate religious ideas,’ are ' unthinkable.’ But he 
hag not drawn the proper moral from his discovery. 
If in the case of Science we accept unhesitafingly 
postulates about the material world as more certain 
than &ny reason which can be alleged in their d^en^ ; 
if the needs of everyday life forbid us to take account 
of the difficulties which seem on analysis to becloud 
our simplest experiences, practical wisdom would 
seem to dictate a like course when we are dealing 
with the needs of our spiritual nature. 

30. We have now reached a point in the argu- 
ment at which it becomes cl^ar £hat the ' conflict 
between Science and Eeligion,’ if it exists, is^not 
one which in the present state of our kno^j^ledge can 
or ought to require us to reject either of these sup- 
posed incompatibles. For in truth the difficulties 
ttad contradictions are to be found* rather within 
their separate spheres than between them’. The 
conflicts from which they suffer are in the mail^ 
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Science and a satisfying philosophy of 
we should, I imagine, have little difficulty 
ih framing a philosophy which should embrace them 
both (p.- 279). 

Sl.^We may, indeed, go much further, and say 
tfaa$, unless it borrow something from Theology, a 
philosophy of Science is impossible. The perplexi- 
ties in .which we become involved if we accept the 
Naturalistic dogma that all beliefs ultimately trace 
their descent to non-rational causes, have emerged 
agaltn and again in the course of the preceding 
argumaftt. Such a doctrine cuts down any theory 
of knowledge to the root. It can end in nothii^ but 
the mcst impotent scepticism. Science, therefore, is 
at least as much as Theology compelled to postulate 
a Bational Ground or Oause of the world, who made 
it intelligible and us in some faint degree able to 
understand it (pp. 283-289). 

32. The difficulties which beset us wher ever we 
a4;tempt to conceive how this Bational (and therefore 
Spiritual) cause ad^s vpon or is related to the Mate- 
rialJJniverse, are no doubt numerous and probably 
insoluble. «» But they are common to Science and to 
Behgipn, and, indeed, are of a kind which cannot be 
avoided even by the least theological of philosophies, 
eince th«y are at once suggested in their most em- 
baxiassiDg form whenever we try to realise the 
liMatidil between the Self and the world of matter. 
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a relation which it is impossible practically to^4^7 
or speculatitely to understand (pp. 289-293). V 

33. It is true that at first sight most forms of 
religion, and certainly Christianity as ordinarily'held, 
seem to have burdened themselves with a difficulty 
from which Science is free — the familiar diffi(julty of 
Miracles. But there is probably here some miscon- 
ception. Whether or not there is sufficient reason 
for believing any particular Wonder recorded m 
histories, sacred or profane, can only be decided by 
each person according to his general view of the 
system of the world. But however he may decide, 
his real difficulty will not be with any ^np^osed 
violation of the principle of Uniformity (a principle 
not always accurately understood by those who 
appeal to it (pp. 296-299)), but with a metaphysical 
paradox common to all forms of religion, whether 
they lay stress on the ‘ miraculous ’ or not. 

34. What is this metaphysical paradox? It is 
the paradox involved in supposing that the spiritual 
source of all that exists exertfises ‘ preferential action ' 
on behalf of one portion of hig creation rather than 
another ; that He draws a distinction bet^^feen 
good and bad, and having created all, y#t favours 
only a part. This paradox is implied in such expres- 
sions as ‘ Providence,’ ‘ A Power that makes for 
JRighteousness,’ ‘A Benevolent Deitjr,’ and all the 
other phrases by which Theology adds something to 
the notion of the ' Infinite Substance,’ or * Univers# 
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Ide(|rW Subject,’ which is the proper theme of a 
nou-i^ological Metaphysic (pp. 303-309). 

85, In this preferential action, howevei*, Science 
and Ethics seem as much interested as Theology 
For, in the first place, it is worth noting that if we 
accept ^the doctrine of a First Cause immanent in 
the world of phenomena, the modem doctrine of 
Evolution almost requires us to hold that there is in- 
the Universe a pui-pose being slowly worked out — a 
‘striving towards something which is not, but 
which gradually becomes, and, in the fulness of 
time, will be ’ (pp. 308-309). • 

36. jBut, in truth, much stronger reasons have 
already been advanced for holding that both Science 
and Ethics must postulate not merely a universal 
substance or subject, but a Deity working by what I 
have ventured to call ‘ preferential methods.’ So far 
as Science is concerned, we have already seen that at 
the root of every rational process lies a non-rational 
one, and that the least unintelligible accouu . which 
can be given of the fact that the.sc non-ratioi»al pro- 
cesses, physical, phy^ological, and social, issue in 
knowledge is, that to this end they were preferen- 
tially guid^ by Supreme Reason (pp. 310-313), 

37. A like argument may be urged with even 
greater force in the case of Ethics. If we hold — as 
teachers of all Schools profess to hold — that morality 
is a thing of intrinsic worth, we seem driven also to 
Msame that the complex train of non-moral causes 
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which have led to its recognition, and have at the 
same time engendered the sentiments which madie 
the practice of it possible, have produced these 
results under moral — i.e. preferential — guidance 
(pp. 313-314). 

38. But if Science and Ethics, to say notjbing of 
.aesthetics (pp. 314-315), thus require the double 
presupposition of a Deity and of a Deity working by 
‘preferential’ methods, we need feel no surprise if 
these same preferential methods have shown them- 
selves in the growth and development of Theology 
(p.^317). 

39. The reality of this preferential intqcyehtion 
has been persistently asserted by the adherents of 
every religion. They have always claimed that their 
beliefs about God were due to God. The one ex- 

’ ception is to be found in the professors of what is 
rather absurdly called Natural Religion, who are 
wont to represent it as the product of ‘ unassisted 
reason.’ In face, however, of the arguments already 
advanced to prove that tHere is no such thing as 
unassisted reason, this pretension inay be summarily 
dismissed (pp. 316-318). 

40. Though we describe, as we welbrnay, this 
preferential action in matters theological by the 
word Inspiration, it does not follow, of course, that 
what is inspired is on that account necessarily true, 
but only that it has an element of truth due to the 
Divine co-operation with our limited mtelligepcee. 
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And for my own part 1 am unwilling to admit that 
some such element is not to be found in all 
the great religious systems which have in any 
degrdb satisfied the spiritual needs of mankind (pp. 
318-321). 

41. ^ So far the argument has gone to show that 
the great body of our beliefs, scientific, ethical, 
eesthetic, and theological, form a more coherent and 
satisfactory whole in a Theistic than in a Natural- 
istic setting. Can the argument be pressed further ? 
Can we say that those departments of knowledge, or 
any of them, arc more coherent and satisfactory in 
a dii?tij^ctively Christian setting than in a merely 
Theistic one ? (p. 324). If so, the a priori pre- 
suppositions which have induced certain learned 
schools of criticism to deal with the Gospel narra- 
tives as if these were concerned with events intrin-* 
sically incredible will need modification, and there 
may even on consideration appear to be an a pr iori 
presupposition in favour of their genera) veracity 
(pp. 324-333). 

42. Now it o^tpl think, be shown that the 
cei^al doctrine of Christianity, the doctrine which 
essentially differentiates it from every other religion, 
Las an ethical import of great and even of an 
increasing value. The Incarnation as dogma is not 
8"theme withih the scope of this work ; but it may 
not be amiss, by way of Epilogue, to enumerate 
thr^ aspects of it in which it especially ministeiS| 
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an nothing else could conceivably minister, to some 
of the most deep-seated of our moral necessities. 

' 48 (o). The whole tendency of modem discovery 
is necessarily to magnify material magnitudes to the 
detriment of spiritual ones. The insignificant part 
played by moral forces in the cosmic drama, the 
vastnesB of the physical forces by which we are 
closed in and overwhelmed, the infinities of space, 
time, and energy thrown open by Science to our 
curious investigations, increase (on the Theistic 
hypothesis) our sense of the power of God, but 
relatively impoverish our sense of his moral interest 
in his creatures. It is surely impossible to imagine 
a more effective cure for this distorted yet most 
natiu'al estimate than a belief in the Incarnation 
(pp. 333-338). 

44 (b). Again, the absolute dependence of mind 
on body, taught, and rightly taught, by empirical 
science, confirmed by each man’s own humiliating 
experience, is of all beliefs the one which, if fully 
realised, is most destructive of high endeavour. 
Speculation may provide an answe? to physiological 
materialism, but for the mass of mankind it can pro- 
vide no antidote ; nor yet can an antidote b(4 found in 
the bare theistic conception of a God ineffably remote 
from all human conditions, divided from man by a 

^gulf so vast that nothing short of the Incarnation 
can adequately bridge it (pp. 338-341). 

45 (c). A like thought is suggested by the * pro- 
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blem of evil,’ that immepaorial difficulty in way 
of a completely consistent theory of the world cm » 
religious basis. Of this difficulty, indeed, the Inear- 
natiofl affords no speculative solution, but. it does 
assuredly afford a practical palliation. For whereas 
a mere^ metaphysical Theism leaves us face to face 
with a Deity who shows power but not mercy, who 
has contrived a world in which, so far as direct 
observation goes, the whole creation travails together, 
in misery, Christianity brings home to us, as nothing 
else could do, that God is no indifferent spectator 
of our sorrows, and in so doing affords the surest 
practical alleviation to a pessimism which seems 
fostered alike by the virtues and the vices of our 
modern civilisation (pp. 341-345;. 
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Illustrations, ^s. 


NEW TESTAMENT. 


The Gospels. With a Map and 
Illu^'traiions. 5.?. 

Life and Words of Christ. 
With Map. 2 vols. lox. 


Life and Epistles of St. Paul. 
With Maps and Illustrations. 
2 vols. lOS. t 

St. Peter to Revelat/on. With 
29 Illustrations, 5X. 


LIFE*AND WORDS OF CHRIST. 

Cabinet Edition. With Map. 2 vols. Post Bvo. 10s, 

Cheap Edition ^ without the Notes. 1 vol. Bvo. 6 s. 

^ A SHORT LIFE OF CHRIST. With 34 IllustraHons. Crown Bvo, 
Sr. 6 d . ; gilt edges, 45. 6 d. 

Ck)ld Dust: a Collection of Golden Counsels for the Sancti- 
fication of Daily Life. Translated and abridged from the French by 
E.L.E.E. Edited by Charlotte M. Yonge. Parts I. II. III. 
Small Pocket Volumes. Cloth^gilt, each is. Parts I. and II. in One 
Volume. IX. 6 d. Parts 1 ., II., and III. in One Volume. 2s. net. 

*** The two first parts in One Volume, Idige type, iBmo. cloth, gilt. 2s. net. 
Parts T. II. and III. arc also supplied, bound in white cloth, with red 
edges, in box, price 2s, 6 d. ml. r 

i) 

Gore.— Works by the Right Rev. Charles Gore, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Worcester. ^ 

THE CHURCH AND THE MINISTRY. Ei/fh Edition, Revised, 
Crown Bvo. 6 s. , net. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC CLAIMS. Crown Bvo. 31. net, 

Goreh.— THE LIFE OF FATHER GOREH. By C E. 
Gardner, S.S.J.E. Edited, with Prefitce, by Rk^hard Meux Ben- 
^ SON, M.A., S.S.J.E., Student of Christ Church, Oxford. With Portrait. 
Crou ! Bvo. 51. 
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Great Truths of the Christian Beligion. Edited by the Rev. 
W, U. Richards. Small ^vo. ar. 

Hall. — Works by the Right Rev. A. C. A. Hall, D.D., Bishop 
of Vermont. 

CONFIRMATION. Crown 8vo. 5s. (The Oxford Library of Practical 
Theology. ) 

THE VIRGIN MOTHER: Retreat Addresses on the Life of the 
Ble^ed Virgin Mary as told in the GospeLs. With an appended 
Hlssiy on the Virgin Birth of our l..ord. Crown Bvo. 4J. 6d. 

CHRISTS TEMPTATION AND OURS. Crown Bvo, y. 6d, 

Hall.— THE KENOTIC THEORY. Considered with Parti- 
cular Reference to its Anglican Forms and Arguments. By the Rev. 
Francis J. Hall, D.D., Instructor of Dogmatic Theology in the 
W'cstern Theological Seminary, Chicago, Illinois. Crown Bvo. $s. 

Hallowing of Sorrow. By E. R. With a Preface by H. S. 

Holland, M.A., Canon and Precentor of St. Paul's. Small Bvo. as. 

•Hanbury - Tracy. — FAITH AND PROGRESS. Sermons 
Preached at the Dedication Festival of St. Barnabsis’ Church, Pim- 
lico, June 10-17, 1900. Edited by the Rev. the Hon. A. IIanhuky- 
TracI’, Vicar of St. Barnabjis’, Pinilu o. With an Introduction by the 
Rev, T. T. Carter, M.A. Crenoft Bvo. 4s. 6d. net. 

Handbooks for the Clergy. Edited by the Rev. ARXifUR W. 
Rohinson, li.D., Vicar of Allliallotvs Baiking by the Tower. Croavn 
Bvo. 'M. 6(1. net each Volume. 

THE PER.SONAf. LTI E OF THE CLERGY. By the Rev. Artiiui^ 
W. Roiu.nson, B.D., Vicar of Allhallows I 5 arking by the 'lower. 

THE MINlS'l’RY OF CONVER.SION. By the Rev. A. ]. Mason, D.D., 
l^ady Margaret's Reader in Divinity in the University of Cambridge 
and Canon of Canterbury. 

PATRISTIC .STUDY. By the Rev. H. B. Swlte, D.D. . Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 

FOREIGN MISSIONS. By th# Right Rev. H. H. Montgomkrv, D.D., 
formerly Bishop of Tasmania, Secretary of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of tlie Gospel in^breign Parts. 

Othtt Mlumes are in prparation. 

Harrison.— PROBLEMS OF CHRISTIANITY AND 
SCEPT^ISM. By the Rev. Alexander J. Harrison, B.D. 
Incumb^t of St. Thomas the Martyr, Nriwca-stle-upon-Tync. Crown 
Bvo. 7s. 6d. 

Hatch.— THE ORGANIZATION OF THE EARLY 
CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. Being the Bampton Lectures for z88o. 
By Edwin Havch, M.A., D.D., late Reader in Ecclesiastical History 
in the University of Oxford. Bvo. 5J. 

A2 
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Holland.— Works by the Rev. Henry Scott Holland, M.A., 
Canon and Precentor of St. Paul’s. 

GOD'S CITY AND THE COMING OF THE KINGDOM. Crmon 
Svo, 3J. 6d. 

PLEAS AND CLAIMS FOR CHRIST. Ctwvn Bvo. y- 6d. 

CREED AND CHARACTER : Sermons. Crozvn 6vo. y» 6d, 

ON BEHALF OP' BELIEF. Sermons. Crown Bvo. y. 6d, 

CHRIST OR ECCLESIASTES. Sermons. Crown Bvo, 2s. 6d, 

LOGIC AND LIFE, with other Sermons. Crown Bvo. y, 6d. 

GOOD FRIDAY. Being Addresses on the Seven Last Words. Small 
Bvo. 2r. 

Hollings. — Works by the Rev. G. S. Hollings, Mission Priest of 
the Society of St. John the Evangelist, Cowley, Oxford. 

THE HEAVENLY STAIR ; or, A Ladder of the Love of God for Sinners. 
drown Bvo, 3.r. 6^. 

PORTA REGALIS ; or. Considerations on Prayer. Crown Bvo. limp cloth, 
ij. (id. net ; cloth boards, as, net. ^ 

CONSIDERATIONS ON THE WISDOM OF GOD. Crvwn Bvo, 4J. 

PARADOXES OF THE LOVE OF GOD, especially as they are seen in 
the way of the Evangelical Counsels. Crown Bvo. 4s. 

ONE BORN OF THE SPIRIT; or, the Unification of our Life in God, 

f Crown Bvo, 3J. 6rf. 

Hutchings. — Works by the Ven. W. H. HUTCHINGS, M.A. Arch- 
deacon of Cleveland, Canon of York, Rector of Kirby 
M.sperton, and Rural Dean of Malton. 

SERMON SKETCHES from some of the Sunday Lessons throughout 
the Church's Year. Vols. I and JI, ^(Zrown Bvo. 55. each. 

THE LIFE OF PRAYER : a Course of Lectures delivered in All Saints* 
Church, Margaret Street, during I^ent. frowst Bvo. 4s. 6d. 

THE PERSON AND WORK OF THE HOlJv GHOST : a Doctrinal 
and Devotional Treatise. Crown Bvo. 4s, 6d. k 

SOME ASP£XI^TS OF THE CROSS. Crown Bvo. 4s, Sd, e> 

THE MYSTERY OF THE TEMPTATION. Lent Lectures delivered at 
St. Mary Magdalene, Paddington. Crown Bvo. 4s. 6d. 

Hutton.— THE SOUL HERE AND HEREAFTER. By the 

* Rev. R. E. Hutton, Chaplain of St. Margaret's, East Grinstead. 
Crown Bvo, 6s, 
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Inlieritance of the Saints ; or/ Thoughts on the Communion 
of Saints and the Life of the World to come. Collected chiefly 
from English Writers by L. P. With a Preface by the Rev. HENRY 
Scott Holland, M.A. Ninth Edition. Crmvn Bvo. yr, 6d. 

Jameson. — Works by Mrs. Jameson. 

SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART, containing Legends of the Angels 
and Archangels, the Evangelists, the Apostles. With 19 Etchings and 
187 Woodcuts. 3 vo/s. 20s. net. 

LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS, as represented in the 
Fine Arts. With 11 Etchings and 88 Woodcuts. Bvo. tos. net. 
LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA. OR BLESSED VIRGIN MARY. 

With 27 Etchings and 165 Woodcuts. Bvo. 10s. net. 

THE HISTORY OF OUR LORD, as exemplified in Works of Art. 
Commenced by the late Mrs. Jameson ; continued and completed by 
Lady Eastlake. With 31 Etchings and 281 Woodcuts. 3 Eifis. 
Bvo, 201. net. 

Jennings.— ECCLESIA ANGLICANA. A History of the 
Church of Christ in England from the Earliest to the Present Times. 
By the Rev. Arthur Charles Jennings, M.A. Crown Bvoe 7s. 6d. 

m 

Johnstone. — SONSHIP : Six Lenten Addresses. By the Rev. 
Verney Lovett John.stone, M.A., late Assistant Curate of 
Ilfracombe. With an Introduction by the Rev. V. S. S. Colbs, 
M.A., Principal of the Pusey House, Oxford. Crown Bv<E, 2s. 

Jones.— ENGLAND AND THE HOLY SEE: An Essay 
towards Reunion. By Spencer Jonk.s, M.A., Rector of Moreton 
in-Marsn. With a Preface by the ’Right Hon. Viscount HALiittx. 
Crown Bvo, 6s. net. 

Joy and Strength for the Pilgrim’s Day: Selections in 

Prose and Verse. By the E<litor of ' Daily Strengtii for Daily Needs, 
etc. Small Bvo. y. 6d. net. 

Jukes. — Works by Andrew Jukes. 

THE NEW MAN AND •THE ETERNAL LIFE. Notes on the 
Reiterated Amens of the Son of God. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

THE NAMES OF GOD IN HOLY SCRIPTURE : a Revelation of 
His Nature and Relationships. Crown Bvo. 4s. 6d. 

•THE TYPES OF GENESIS. Crown Bvo. yj, 6d. 

THE SECOND DEATH AND THE RESTITUTION OF ALL 
THiNGS. Crown Bvo. 3J. 6d. 

Kelly.— A HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. 

By the Rev. IIiiKBERT H. Kelly, M.A., Director of the Society 
of the Sacred Mission, Mildenhall, Suffolk. Vol. I. a.d. 29- 343 
Crown Bvd! y. 6d, net. [ Vol. 2 in the press. 
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Knox Little.— Works by W. J. Knox Little, M.A., Canon 
Residentiary of Worcester, and Vicar of Hoar Cross. 

HOLY MATRIMONY. Cnmn 8w. 5J. [The Oxford Liferary of 
Practical Theology.] 

THE PERFECT LIFE : Sermons. Crown Bvo. 71. 6d. 

THE CHRISTIAN HOME. Crown Svo. y. 6d, 

CHARACTERISTICS AND MOTIVES OF THE CHikiSTIAN 
LIFE. Ten Sermons preached in Manchester Cathedral, in Lent and 
Advent. Crown Bvo. 2s. 6d. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE PASSION OF OUR MOST HOLY 
REDEEMER. Crown Bvo. as. 6d. 

THE LIGHT OF LIFE. Sermons preached on Various Occasions. 
Crown Bvo. 35. td. 

SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW IN THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
Sermons preached for the most part in America. Crown Bvo. y. 6d. • 

Law.— A PRACTICAL TRPZATISE UPON CHRISiriAN 
PERFECTION. By William Law, M.A. Edited by L. H. M. 
SOULSBY. i67no, red borders, as. net. 


Lear.— Works by, and Edited by, H. L. Sidney Lear. 

FOR DAYS AND YEARS. A book containing a Text, Short Reading, 
and Hymn for Every Day in the Church’s Year. i^mo. as. net. Also a 
Cheap Edition, ymo. is,; or cloth gilt. is. 6d.'. or with red horders. 
as. net. 

FIVE MINUTES. Daily Readings of Poetry. x67n^. 3^. ^d. Also a 
Cheap Edition, ymo. is.; or cloth gilt. is. 6d. 


WEARINESS. A Book for the 
Small Bvo. 57. 

CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHIES. 

Madame Louise de France, 
Daughter of Louis XV., known 
also as the Mother T^r^se de 
St. Augustin. 

A Dominican Artist ; a Sketch of 
the Life of the Rev. Pt^e Besson, 
of the Order of St. Dominic. 

Henri Perreyvb. By PkRE 
Gkatry. 

St. Francis de Sales, Bishop and 
Prince of Geneva. 


Languid and Lonely. Large Type* 

Nine Vols. Crown Bvo. 3s. 6d, each. 

The Revival of Priestly Life 
in the Seventeenth Century 
IN Fra^nce. 

A Christian Painter of< the 
Nineteenth Century. 

Bossuet and his Contempora- 
ries. 

F^nelon, Archbishop of Cam- 
BRAI. I 

Henri Dominique Lacordaire. 

[continued. 
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Lear. — Works by, and Edited by, H. L. Sidney Lear.— 
continued, 

DEVOTIONAL WORKS. Edited by H. L. Sidney Lear. New and 
Unifirm Editions. Nine Vo/s. i6mo. as. net each. 


FiSnelon’s Spiritual Letters to 
Men. 

F^nelon's Spiritual Letters to 
WOMEI# 

A Selection from the Spiritual 
Letters of St. Francis de 
Sales. Also Cheap Edition, 

6d. cloth limp ; js. cloth hoards. 

The Spirit of St. Francis de 
Sales. 


The Hidden Life of the Soul. 
The Light of the Conscience. 
Also Cheap Edition, yemo, td. 
cloth limp ; is. cloth boards. 
Self-Renunciation. From the 
French. 

St. Francis de Salks’ Of the 
Love op God. 

Selections from Pascal's 
‘ 1 'houghts.' 


Lepine.— THE MINISTERS OF JESUS CHRIST. By J. 
Foster Lepine, Vicar of Lamorbey, Kent. Parts i. and 11. Crown 
8vo. 5s, each. • 

Liddon.— Works by Henry Parry Liddon, D.D., D.C.L.,LL.D. 

SERMONS ON .SOME WORDS OF ST. PAUL. Crown 8vj. 51. 

SERMONS PREACHED ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS, 1860-1889. 
Crown Bvo. $s. 

CLERICAL LIFE AND WORK : Sermonj?. Crown Bvo. 5L ^ 

ESSAYS ANEi ADDRESSES : Lectures on Buddliism—Lcclures on the 
Life of St. Paul— Papers on Dante. Crown Bvo. 55. 

EXPLANATORY ANALYSIS OF PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE 
ROMANS. Bvo. 14J. 

EXPLANATORY ANALYSIS OF ST. PAUL’S FIRS'! EPISI'LE 
TO TIMOTHY. Bvo. 7s. 6d. 

SERMONS ON OLD TESTAMENT SUBJhXTS. Crown Bvo. sj. 
SERMONS ON SOME WORDS OF CHRIST. Crown Bvo. 51. 

THE DIVINITY OF 0 «Jlft. 0 RD AND SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. 
Being the Hampton lectures for 1866. Crown Bv^. y. 

ADVENT ST. PAUL’S. Crown Bvo. 51. 

CHRISTMASTIDE IN ST. PAUL’S. Cr.nvn Bvo. y. 

PASSIONTIDE SERMONS. Crown Bvo. 5s. 

EASTER IN ST. PAUL'S. Sermons bearing chiefly on the Resurrec- 
tion of our Ldl'd. Two Vols. Crown Bvo. 3L 6d. each. Cheap 
Edition in one Volume, Crown Bvo. y. 


{continued. 
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Idddon.— Works by Henry Parry Liddon, D.D., D.C.L, 
LL.D. — continued. 

SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF 
OXFORD. Two Voh, Crown 8w. Cheaf^Eiition in 

one Volume, Crown Zvo, 51. 

THE MAGNIFICAT. Sermons in St. Paul's. Crown 8vo. 21. net 

9 

SOME ELEMENTS OF RELIGION. Lent Lectures.* Sma/i 8w. 
2S. net, \The Crown 8vo Edition (55.) may still be had,\ 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF. Crown Svo, y. 6d, 


Luckock.— Works by Herbert Mortimer Luckock, D.D.» 
Dean of Lichfield. 

,THE SPECIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE FOUR GOSPEL^ 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

I 

AFTER DEATH. An Examination of the Testimony of Primitive 
Times respecting the State of the Faithful Dead, and their Relationship 
^to the Living. Crown Svo, $f, net. 

THE INTERMEDIATE STATE BETWEEN DEATH AND 
JUDGMENT. Being a Sequel to After Death, Crown Svo, y, net, 

FOOTPRINTS OF THE SON OF MAN. as traced by St. Mark. Being 
Eighty Portions for Private Study, Family Reading, and Instruction 
in Church. Crown Svo, y. net. 

FOOTPRINTS OF THE APOSTLES, as traced by St. Luke in the 
Acts. Being Sixty Portions for Private Study, and Instruction in 
Church. A Sequel to ‘Footprints of the Son of Man, as traced by 
St. Mark.’ Two Vols, Crown Svo. 12s. 

THE DIVINE LITURGY. Being the Order for Holy Communion. 
Historically, Doctrinally, and Dcvoj.ionaSly set forth, in Fifty Portions. 
Crown Svo, 31. net. ** 

STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER. The Anglican Reform— The Puritan^iylnnovations— The 
Elizabethan Reaction— The Caroline Settlement, With Appendices. 
Crown Svo, y. net. 

THE BISHOPS IN THE TOWER. A Record of Stirring Events 
affecting the Church and Nonconformists from the Restoration to the 
Revolution. Crown Svo, y. net. 
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Iiyia Oermanica; Hymns for the Sundays and Chief Festivals 

of the Christian Year. Pint Series, xSmo, with red borders, 2s. net, 

HbcOolV-Works by the Rev. Malcolm MacColl, D.D., Canon 
Residentiary of Ripon. 

THE REFORMATION SETTLEMENT: Examined in the Light of 
History anif Law. 'J’enth Edition, Revised, with a new Preface. 
Crown 8m 3^. 6d. net. 

CHRIS'ftANITY IN RELATION TO SCIENCE AND MORALS. 
Crown Bvo. 6s, 

LIFE HERE AND HEREAFTER : Sermons. Crown 8m 7s. 6d. 
Marriage Addresses and Marriage Hymns. By the Bishop of 

London, the Bishop of Rochester, the }3isiiop of Truro, the Dean 
OF Rochester, the Dean of Norwich, Archdeacon Sinceair, 
Canon Duckworth, Canon Newbolt, ^anon Knox Liitle, 
Canon Rawnsj.ey. the Rev. J. Llewellyn Davies, D.D., the Rev. 
p W. Allen Whitworth, etc. Edited by the Rev. O. P. Wardell- 
• Yerburgh, M. a. , Vicar of the Abbey Church of St. Mary, Tcwkeslyry. 

Crown 8m. 51. 

UasoiL—Works by A. J. Mason, D.D., Lady Margaret's Reader 
in Divinity in the University of Cambridge and Canon of Canterbury. 
PURGATORY; THE STATE OF THE FAITHFUL UEAD; 
INVOCATION OF S.M NTS. Thiee Lectin e.s. Croww 8m 31. W. 
net, 

THE FAITH OF THE GOSPEL. A Manual of Christian Doctrine. 

Crown Bvo. 7s, 6d. Cheap Edition, Crown Bvo, 35. 7iet, 1 

THE RELATION OF CONFIRMATION TO BAPTISM. As taught 
in Holy Scripture and the Fathers. Crown 8m 7s, 6d» 

Matnrin.— Works by the Rev. B. W. Maturin, 

SOME PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES OF THE SI IRITUAL 
LIFE. Crown Bvo, 4t. 6d. 

PRACTICAL STUDIES ON CHE PARABLES OF OUR LORD. 
Crown 8m 5L 

Medd.— THE PRIES't 10 THE ALTAR ; or, Aids to the 

Devout Celebration of Holy Communion, chiefly after the Ancient 
Bnglish Use of Sanim. By Peter Gold.smith Medd, M.A., Canon 
of St. Alba’s. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. Royal Bvo, 151. 

Meyrict-THE DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH OF 

England on the Holy Communion Restated as a Guide at the* Present 
Time. By the Rev. F. Meyrick. M. A Crown Bvo, 4.?. 6d, 

Monro.— SACREB ALLEGORIES. By Rev. Edward Monro. 

Complete Edition in one Volume, with lllusiratiom. Crown 8m 
31. 6d, net. 
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Uortimer— Works by the Rev. A. G. Mortimer, D.D., Rector 
of St. Mark’s, Philadelphia. 

THE EUCHARISTIC SACRIFICE: An Historical and Theological 
Investigation of the Sacrificial Conception of the Holy Euchari&t in the 
Christian Church. Crown %vo. lo^. td. 

CATHOLIC FAITH AND PRACTICE : A Manual of Theology. Two 
Parts. Crown ^vo. Sold Separately. Part 1. yj. 6d. Part ii. gs. 

JESUS AND THI*: KESURRECJTUN ; Thirty Addiessesi^or Good 
Friday and Easter. Crown 8vo. 59. 

HELPS TO MEDITATION : Sketches for Every Day in the Year. 

Vol. r. Adven't to Trinity. 8vo. ys. 6d. 

Vol. II. 'Fkinity to Advent. 8vo. yj. bd. 

STORIES FROM GENESIS: Sermons for Children. Crown8vo, 45. 

THE LAWS OF HAPPINESS; or, The Beatitudes as teaching our 
Duty to God, Self, and our Neighbour. i8mo. 2s. 

THE LAWS OF PENITENCE: Addresses on the Words of our Lord 
rfroiu the Cro.ss. ibmo, ij. 6d, 

SERMONS IN MINIATURE FOR EXTEMPORE PRKAOIERS: 
Sketches for Every Sunday and Holy l.)ay of the Clinsii.in Year. 
Ctown 8vo. 6j. 

No rcs ON 'I'llh: seven penitential P.SAT.MS, chiefly from 

Patristic Sources. Small 8vo. 3.9. bd. 

THE SEVEN LA.ST WORDS OF OUR MOST HOLY REDEEMER: 
with Mctlilalions on some Scenes in His Passion. Crown 8vo. 59. 

' LEARN OF JESUS C'HR 1 ST TO DIE : Addresses on the Words of our 
Lord from the C'ross, taken leaching the way of Pieparalion for 
Death, ibmo. 2s. 

Mozley.— Works by J. B. Mozley, D.D., late Canon of Christ 
Church, and Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford. 

liSSAYS, HISTORICAL AND THEOLOGICAL. Two Wuls. 8z'0. 
24s. 

EIGHT LECTURES ON MIRACLES.,- B(^ng the Bam pton Lectures 
for 1865. Crown Svo. y. net. 

RULING IDE.\S IN EARLY AGES AND THEIR RELATHON 
TO OLD TESTAMENT FAITH. 8vo. 6s. ^ 

SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF 
OXFORD, and on Various Occasions. Crown 810. y. net, 

SERMONS, PAROCHIAL .AND OCCASIONAL. Crown 8vo, 
3 f. net. 

* A REVIEW OF THE BAPTISMAL CONTROVERSY. Crown 8vo, 
31 . net. 
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Newbolt.— Works by the Rev. W. C. E. Newbolt, M.A., Canon 
and Chancellor of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

APOSTLES OF THE LORD: being Si\ Lertures on Pastoral Theo- 
logy, delivered in tlie Divinity School, Cambridge, Lent Term, 1901. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. td. net, 

RELIGION. Crmn 8vo. y. (The Oxford Library of Practical 
Theology. ) 

THE BL\L OF PRAYER : being Devotions for Every Hour. Small 
8vo. 2S. 

WORDS OF EXHORTATION. Sermons Preached at St. Paul’s and 
elsewhere. Crmn 8:^. 51. net, 

PENITENCE AND PEACE: licing Addicbscs on the 51SI anti 231 d 
Psalms. Crown 8vo. 2 r, net. 

PRIESTLY IDEALS ; being a Course of Practical Lectures delivered in 
St Paul's Cathedral to ‘ Our Society ’ and other Clergy, in Lent, 1898. 
Crown Bvo. y. 6d. 

f THE GOSPEL OF EXPERIENCE ; or, the Witness of Human Life 
• to the truth t»f Revelation. Being the Boyle l.ecturcs for #895. 

Bvo, y, 

COUNSELS OF FAITH AND PRACTICE: being Sermons preached 
on various occasions. Crown Bvo, 5/. 

SPECULUM SACERDOTUM ; or, the Divine Model of thCfPriestly 
Life. Crown Bvo, ys. 6d. 

THE FRUIT OF THE SPIRIT. Being Ten Addresses bearing on 
the Spiritual Life. Crown Bvo, 2s. net, 

THE MAN 0 ^ GOD. SmallBvo, js. 6d, • 

THE PRAYER BOOK : Its Voice and Teaching. Crown Bvo, 2s, net, 

Newman.— Works by John Henry Newman, B.D., sometime 
Vicar of St, Mary’s, Oxford. 

LETTERS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN HK\RY NEW- 
MAN DURING HIS LIFE IN THE ENGLISH CHUR' ’ll. With 
a brief Autobiography. Edited, at Cardinal Newman's icquest, by 
Anne Mozley. 2 vols. Crmon Bvo, yj. 

PAROCHIAL AND PLAIN SERMONS. Eight Voh, Crown Bvo. 
y, 6d. each. ^ • 

SELECTION. ADAPTED TO THE SEASONS OK THE ECCLE- 
IflASTICAL YEAR, from the * Parochial and Plain Sermons.' Crown 
Bvo. 35. 6d. 

FIFTEEN SERMONS PRIiACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY 
OF OXFORD. Crown Bvo. 3s. 6d. 

SERMONS BEARING UPON SUBJECTS OF THE DAY. Crown 
Bvo, 3^. 6d, 

LECTURES ON^HE DOCTRINE OF JUSTIFICATION. Crotvn 
Bvo. 3J. 6d, ' 

A Complete Uat ofCeurdinal Newman's Works can be had on Application, 
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Oaboma— Works by Edward Osborne, Mission Priest of the 
Society of St John the Evangelist, Cowley, Oxford. 

THE CHILDREN’S SAVIOUR. Instructions to ChUdren o^ the Ufe 
of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. lUustraUd. 2s. net, 

THE SAVIOUR KING. Instructions to Children on Old Testament 
Types and Illustrations of the Life of Christ. Illustrated, j6m0, as, net, 

THE CHILDREN'S FAITH. Instructions to Children on the Apostles’ 
Creed. Illustrated. j6mo. as. net, < 


Ottley.-ASPECTS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT: being the 

Hampton Lectures for 1897. By Roii£RT Lawrrnce Ottley, M.A., 
Vicar of Winterbourne Rassett, Wills ; sometime Principal of the 
Pusey House. 8w. yr. 6d, 


Oxford (The) Library of Practical Theology. - Edited by the 

Rev. W. C. K. Newrolt, M.A., C:anon and f'hanccllor of St. Paul’s, 
and the Rev. Darwei.l Stone, M.A., Princip.il of the Missionary 
College, Dorchester. Croum %vo, 51. eack. ^ 

RELIGION. Hy the Rev. W. C. E. NEwnoLf, M.A., Canon and 
Chancellor of St, Paul’s. t {Ready. 


HOLY BAPTISM. By the Rev. Darwell Stone, M.A*, Principal of 
the Missionary College, Dorchester. {Ready. 

CONFIRMATION. By the Right Rev. A. C. A. Hall, D.D., Bishop 
of Vermont. [Ready, 

THE HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. By 

the Rev, Leighton Pullan, M.A., Fellow of St. John Raptist's 
Oxford. [Ready, 

HOLY MATRIMONY. By the Rev. W. J. Knox Little, M.A., 
Canon of Worcester. [Ready, 

THE INCARNATION. By the Rev. H. V. S. Eck. M.A., St. 

Andrew’s, Bethnal Green. [Ready, 

FOREIGN- MISSIONS. By the Right Rev. E. T. Churton, D.D., 

formerly Bishop of Nassau. [Ready, 

PRAYER. By the Rev. Arthur John Worlledge, M.A., Canon and 
Chancellor of Truro. [Ready. 

THE CHRISTIAN TRADITION. Bvtlvj Rev. Leighton Pullan, 

M.A., Fellow of St. John's College, uxf(frd. [In the press, 

SUNDAY. By the Rev. W. B. Trevelyan, M.A., Vicar of St. 

Matthew's, ■Westminster. [In preparation, 

THE BIBLE. By the Rev. Harwell Stone, M.Af, Joint Editor of 
the Scries. [In preparation, 

THE CREEDS. By the Rev, A. G. MORTIMER, D.D., Rector of 
St. Mark's, Philadelphia. [In preparation. 

THE CHURCH CATECHISM THE CHR{STIAN’S MANUAL. 
By the Rev. W. C. E. Newbolt, M.A., Joint Editor of the Series. 

[In preparation. 
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RELIGIOUS CEREMONIAL. By the Rev. WALTER HOWARD 
Freke, M.A., Superior of the Community of the Resurrection, 
Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of RoehesitT. \In preparation. 

HOLY ORDKRS. By the Rev. A. R. WiUTHAM, M.A., Principal of 
Culham College, Abingdon. . [In preparation, 

VISITATION OF THE SICK. By the Rev. E. F. Russell, M.A., 
S^ Alban's, Holborn. [In preparation. 

CHURCH WORK. By the Rev. Bernard Reynolds, M.A., 
Prebendary of St. Paul's. [In preparation. 

DFA’OTIONAL BOOKS. By the Rev. Charles Bodington, Canon 
and T reasurcr of Lich field. [In preparation , 

Paget. — Works by Francis Paget, D.D., Lord Bishop of 0.\ford. 

CHRIST THE WAY : Four Addresses given at a Meeting of School- 
masters and others at Ilailcybury. Crown I^. 6d. net. 

STUDIES IN THE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER: Sermons. With an 
Introductory Essay. Crown 8m 4J. net. 

THE SPIRIT OF DISCIPLINE: Sermons. Crown 8m 4J. ^t. 

FVftULTIES AND DIFFICULTIES FOR BELIEF AND DIS- 
BELIEF. Crown Bvo. 4s. net. 

THE HALLOWING OF WORK. Addresses given at Eton, January 
x6-i8, 1888. Smalt %vo, 2S, * 

THE REDEMPTION OF WAR : Sermons. Crown 8m 2S. net 

Passmore. — Works by the Rev. T. H. Passmore, M.A. 

THE THINGS BEYOND THE TOMB IN A CATHOLIC LIGHT- 
Crown 8m 2s. 6d. net. 

LEISURABLE STUDIES. Crown Bvo. 4s. net. [Ready. 

Contents.— The ‘Religious Woman’ — Prc.iflimciu.s~ Silly Ritual — The Tsrr- 

anny of the Word— The Lcciern— The Functions of Ceremonial— Homo Creator- 

Concerning the Pun— Proverbia. 

PercivaL-THE INVOCATION OF SAINTS. Tr. ated Theo- 
logically and Plistorically. By Henky K. Pp:kcival, M.A., D.D. 
Crown 8m sr. * 

Pocket Manual of Prayers for the Hours, Etc. With the 
Collects from the Pfciyttr Book. Royal yamo. is. 

pG^ell.— 'CHORALIA : a Plandy-Book for Parochial Precentors 
and C'boirmasler.s. By the Rev. Jamks Badrn Powki.L, M.A., 
Precentor of .St, I^aul’s, Knighisbridgr. Crown Bvo. 4s. 6d. net. 

Practical Eeflections. By a Clergyman. With Preface by 
H. P. Liddon, D.D., D.C.L., and the Ix)rd Bishop of Lincoln. 
Crown Bvo. 

The Book of Gvnesis. 41. 6(f. 

. The Psalms. 55. 

Isaiah. 4^. 6 d, 


The Minor Prophets. 4s. 6d, 
The Holy Gospels. 4s. 6d, 
Acts to Revelation. 6r. 
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Freparatio ; or, Notes of Preparation for Holy Communion, 
founded on the Collect, Epistle, and Gospel for Every Sunday in the 
Year. With Preface by the Rev. George Congreve, S. S, J. E. Crown 
8vo. 6s. net. , 

Priest’s Prayer Book (The). Containing Private Prayers and 
Intercessions ; Occasional, School, and Parochial Offices ; Offices for 
the Visitation of the Sick, with Notes, Readings, Collects, Hymns, 
Litanies, etc. With a brief Pontifical. By the late R^'. R. F. 
Littlkdale, LL.D., D.CL., and Rev. J. Edward Vaux, M.A., 
F.S.A. Post Svo. 6s. 6d. 

Piillan.--Works by the Rev. Leighton Pullan, M.A., Fellow 
of St. John Baptist’s College. 

LECTURES ON RELIGION. Cr<mn Svo. 6s. 

THE HISTORY OF THE HOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. Crown 
dvo. sf. (The Oxford Library of Practical Theology. ) 

Puller — the primitive saints and the see of 

ROME. Hy F. W. Puller, of the Society of St. John the, Evan- 
gelist, Cowley. With an Introduction by Edward, Lord Bishop of 
Lincoln. Third FIdition, Revised and Enlarged. Bvo. i6s. net. 

Pusey.-^Works by the Rev. E, B. PUSEY, D.D. 

PRIVATE PRAYERS. With Preface hy H. P. Liddo.n, D.D., 
late Chancellor and Canon of St. Paul’s. Royal ^ 2 mo. is. 

• SPIRITUAL LETTERS OF. EDWARD BOUVERIE PUSEY, 
D.D. Edited and prepared for publication by the Rev. J. O. 
Johnston, M.A., Principal of the Theological College, Cuddesdon ; 
and the Rev. W. C. E. Nkwbolt, M.A., Canon and Chancellor of St. 
Paul’s. New and cheaper Edition, With Index. Crmvn^vo. ^s.net. 

Pusey.— THE STORY OF THE LIFE OF DR. PUSEY. 

By the Author of ' Cliiulcs Lowder.' With Frontispiece. Crown 8z/o, 
7J. 6rf. net. ^ 

Randolph.— Works by B. W. Randohh,^O.D„ Principal of the 
Theological College and Hon. Canon of Ely. 

THE liX AMPLE OF THE PASSION: being Addresses given St. 
Paul’s Cathedral at the Mid-Day Service on Monday, Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, and Thursday in Holy Week, and at the Three Hours’ Service 
on Good Friday, 1897. Small 8vo. 2 j. net. 

MEDITATIONS ON THE OLD TESTAMENT for Every Day in 
the Year, Crown 8vo, 6s. 

^THE THRESHOLD OF THE SANCTUARY: being Short Chapters 
on the Inner Preparation for the Priesthood. Crown 9vo. y. ^ 
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Eede.— THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS : ALost Link in the 
Chain of the Church's Creed. By Wvllys Rede, D.D., Rector of 
the Church of the Incarnation, and Canon of the Cathedral, Atalanta, 
Gjorgia. With a Preface by Lord Halifax. Crwan 8iw. y. 6d. 


ElVINOTOirS DEVOTIONAL SERIES. 

i6mo, JRed Borders and gilt edges. Each 2s, net 

Wilson’s The Lord's Supper. 
Ked edgei. 

•Taylor’S (Jeremy) Holy Livino, 
Red edges. 

Holy Dying, 


Bickersteth's Yesterday, To- 
Day^nd For Ever. Gilt edges. 

Chilcot’s Treatise on Evil 
Thoughts. Red edges. 

The Christian Year. Gilt edges. 

Herbert’s Poems and Proverbs. 
Gilt edges. 

Kempis’ Of the Imitation of 
Christ. Gilt edges. 

Lear’s (H. L. Sidney) For Days 
-AND Years. Gilt edges. 

Lyra Apostolica. Pop ms by 
J. \V. Bowdi.n, R. II. Froudi'., 
J.«Keblk, J. H. Newman, 
R. I. WlLBERFOKCE, AND I. 
Williams: and a Preface by 
Cardinal Newman. Gilt edges. 

Francis de Salks' (St.) The 
Devout Life. Gilt edges. 


Red edges. 

Scudamore’s Steps to the 
Altar.. Gilt edges 
Lyra Germanica: Hymns for 
the Sundays and Chif:f 
Festivals of thf. Christian 
Yi:ak, First Series. Gilt edges. 
Law’s 'Freatise (»n CurHiian 
Perfection, lulited by L. H. 
M. SoULSBY. Gilt edges. 

Christ and His Cross* Selec- ’ 

TIONS FROM SAMI'I L kl'TJIlCR 

ioud's LivnhRs. laliicd by 
L. H. M. Soi;i.siiY. GtU edgiw. 


These two in one Volume, y. 


i%mo, without Red Borders. Each is. net. 


Bickersteth’s Yesterday, To- ' 
Day, and For Ever. i 

The Christian Year. I 

Kempis’ Of the Imitation ok j 
Christ. | 

Herbert’s Poems and Proverbs. • 
• These two in ofh 


.Scudamore’s Steps to the 
Altar. 

Wilson’s The Lord’s Supper. 
Francis dk Sale*:’ (st.) The 
Devout Life. 

•Taylor’s (J eremy) 1 1 »ly Living. 

• Holy Dying. 

Volume. 2 s. 6d. 


Robbins.— AN ESSAyVJO WARD FAITH. By Wilford L 
Robbins, D.D., Dean of the (Cathedral of All Saints’, Albany, U.S. 
• Small Bvo. y. net. * 

Eobmson.-^>STUDlES IN THE CHARACTER OF CHRIST. 
By the Rev. C. H. Robinson, M.A., Canon Mis'-ioner of Ripon; 
Reader in Hausa in the University of Caiiibridge. Crown Bvo. y.6d. 

Romanes.— THOUGHTS ON THE COLLECTS FOR THE 
TRINITY SEASON. By Ethel Romanes, Author of *The Life 
and Letters tit George John Romanes.’ With a Preface by the Right 
Rev. the Lord Bishop of London. iBmo. 2s. 6d. ; gilt et^es. y.6d. 
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Saoday.— Works by W. Sandav, D.D., LLD., Lady Margaret 
Professor of Divinity and Canon of Christ Church, Oidbrd. 

DIFFERENT CONCEPTIONS OF PRIESTHOOD AND SACRI- 
FICE : a Report of a Conference held at Oxford, December 13 and 
14, 1899. Edited by W. Sanday, D.D. 8w. ^s, 6d, 

THE CONCEPTION OF PRIESTHOOD IN THE EARLY CHURCH 
AND IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND: Four Sermons. 
Crown Bvo, 31. 6d. 

INSPIRATION : Eight Lectures on the Early History and^Drigin of 
the Doctrine of Biblical Inspiration. Being the Bampton Lectures 
for 1893. Bvo, 7i. 6d, 

Sanders.— f6nE LON; HIS FRIENDS AND HIS 
ENEMIES, 1651-1715. By E. K. Sanders. With Portrait. 8w. 
xoj. 6d. net, 

fleudamore.— STEPS TO THE ALTAR: a Manual of Devotion 
for the Blessed Eucharist. By the Rev. W. E. Scudamore, M.A 
lioyal 32010. IS, 

Onioned payer ^ and rubricated, as,: The same, with Collects, Epistles, and 

Gospus, as, 6d , ; iBmo, is, net ; Demy iBmo, cloth, large type, is, i6mo, 

with red borders, as, net ; Imperial 32020, limp cloth, 6d. 

Simpson.— Works by the Rev. W. J. Sparrow Simpson, M.A., 
Vicar of St. Mark’s, Regent’s Park. 

THE CHURCH AND THE BIBLE. Crown Bvo, y.6d, 

THE CLAIMS OF JESUS CHRIST : Lent Lectures. Crown Bvo, 3J. 

Rkrine.— PASTOR AGNORUM: a Schoolmaster’s After- 
thoughts. By joiiN Huntlky Skrine, Warden of Glenalmond, 
Author of ' A Memory of Edward I'hring, etc. Crown 8vo. 5J. net. 

Songs, The, of Degrees; or, Gradual Psalms. Interleaved with 
Notes from Neale and Litiledale's Commentary on the Psalms. By 
A. B. B. Crown Bvo, is, net, 

Soulshy.— SUGGESTIONS ON PRAYER. By Lucy H. M. 

SOULSBY. 18010. IJ. net. * 

stone.— Works by the Rev. Darwell Sj’ONE, M.A., Principal 
of Dorchester Missionary Collegtt < 

OUTLINES OF MEDITATIONS FOR USE IN RETREAT. Crown 
Bvo, as, td, net, 

CHRIST AND HUMAN LIFE: Lectures delivered* m St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in January 1901 ; together with a Sermon on ' The Father- 
hood of God.’ Croton Bvo. as. 6d. net. 

OUTLINES OF CHRISTIAN DOGMA. Crown Bvo. 7s. 6d, 

HOLY BAPTISM. Crown Bvo, 51. (The Oxfor<^ Library of Practical 

• Theology.) 
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Straaga— INSTRUCTIONS ON THE REVELATION OF 
ST, JOHN THE DIVINE: Being an attempt to make this book 
more intelligible to the ordinary reader and so to encourage the study 
of it. By Rev. Cresswbll Strange, M. A., Vicar of Edgbaston, and 
H^onuy Canon of Worcester. CraienZvo, 6s. 

Strong.-— CHRISTIAN ETHICS : being the Hampton Lectures 
for 1895. By Thomas B. Strong, D.D., Dean of Christ Church, 
Oxford. Svo, 7s. 6d. 

^1ibs.-«ORDl NATION ADDRESSES. By the Right Rev. 
\\\ Stubbs, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Oxford. Edited by the Rev, 
£. £. Holmrs, formerly Domestic Chaplain to the Bishop; Hon. 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. With Photogravure Portrait 
Crown Bvo. 6s. ntt. 


Tee.— THE'SANCTUARY OF SUFFERING. By Eleanor 

Tbr, Author of *This Everyday Life,' etc. With a mface ^ the 
Rev. J. P. F. Davidson. M.A., late Vicar of St. Matthias*. Earl's dourt. 
Crown 8tw, 7s. 6d. 

rWaggett.— THE AGE OF DECISION. By P. N. Waggett, 
M.A., of the Society of St. John the Evangelist, Cowley St. Lohn, 
Oxford. Cfown Bvo. ns. 6d. net. ^ 

WiUiams. — Works by the Rev. Isaac Williams, B.D. 

A DEVOTIONAL COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPEL NARRA- ' 
TIVE. Eight Vais. Crown 8va. 51. each. • 


*niOUGHT6 ON THE STUDY OF THB 
Holy Gospels. 

A Harmony of the B'our 
Evangelists. 

Our Lord's Nativity. 


Our Lord's MiNisTRVfSecond Year). 
Our Lord's Ministry (Third Year). 
The Holy Week. 

Our Lord's Passion. 0 

Our Lord’s Resurrection. 


FEMALE CHARACTERS OF rfOLV SCRIPTURE. A Series of 
Sermons. Crown Bvo. ss. 


THE CHARACTERS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, t -own Bvo. y. 
THE APOCALYPSE. With Notes and Reflections. Crown Bvo. 51. 
SERMONS ON THE EPISTLES AND GOSPELS FOR THE SUN- 
DAYS AND HOLY DAYS. Two Vols. Crown Bvo. 5;. each. 

PLAJN SERMONS ON ^ATECHISM. Two Vols. Cr. Bvo. 51. each. 

Wilflon.— THOUGHTS ON CONFIRMATION. By Rev. R, 

•J. Wilson. D.D.. late Warden of Kcble College. 16*10. xs. 6d. 

Wirgman.-*Works by A. Thfodore Wirgman, D.D,, D.C.L., 
Canon of Grahamstown, and Vice-Provost of St. Mary’s 
Collegiate Church, Port Elizabeth, South Africa. 

THE DOCTRINE OF CONFIRMATION. Crown Bvo. 7s. 6d. 

THE CONSTIWTIONAL AUTHORITY OF BISHOPS IN THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH. Crown Bvo. 6s. 
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WordswortL—Works by Christopher Wordsworth, D.D., 
sometime Bishop of Lincoln. 

I'HE HOLY BIBLE (the Old Testament). With Notes, Introductions, 

. and Index. Imperial ^vo. c 

Vol. I. The Pentateuch. 251. Vol. II. Joshua to Samuel. 151. 
Vol. in. Kings to Esther. 15^ Vol. IV. Job to Song of 
Solomon, ap. Vol V. Isaiah to Ezekiel. 25^. Vol VI. 
Daniel, Minor Prophets, and Index. 15J. 

Also supplied in 13 Parts. Sold separately. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT, in the Original Greek. With Notes, Intro- 
ductions, and Indices. Imperial 82/0. 

Vol. I. Gospels and Acts of the Apostles. 231. Vol. 11 . 
Epistles, Apocalypse, and Indices, yjs. 

Also supplied in 4 Parts. Sold separately. 

A CHURCH HISTORY TO A.D. 451. Four Vols. Croum 8vo. 

Vol I. To THE Council of Nicasa, a.d. 325. 6s. 6d. Vol II. 

From the Council of Nicaca to that of Constantinople. 
6s. Vol. III. Continuation. 6s. Vol. IV, Conclusion, To 
the Council ok Chalcedon, a.d. 451. 6s, 

THEOPHILUS ANGLICANUS: a Manual of Instruction r>n the 
Church and the Anglican Branch of it. i2mo. 2s. 6d. 

ELEMENTS OF INSTRUCTION ON THE CHURCH. x6mo. 
IS, cloth. 6d. sewed, 

T • 

THE HOLY YEAR : Original Hymns. i6mo. 2s. 6d. and is. Limp,6d. 

„ „ With Music. Edited by W. H. Monk. Square 6vo. ^.6d. 

ON THE INTERMEDIATE STATE OF THE SOUL AFTER 
' DEATH. 32 »f( 7 , IS. 

Wordsworth.— Works by John Wordsworth, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Salisbury. 

THE MINISTRY OF GRACE : Studies in Early Church History, with 
reference to Pre.scnt Problems. Svo, 12s. 6d. net. 

THE HOLY COMMUNION: Four Visitation Addresses. 1891. 
Crown Bvo. y. 6d. 

THE ONE RELIGION; Truth, Holiness, :,nd Peace desire(^,by the 
Nations, and revealed by Jesus Christ. 'iLlgtit Lectures deliver^ More 
the University of Oxford in ;88i. Crown Bvo. 7s. 6d. 

UNIVERSITY SERMONS ON GOSPEL SUBJECTS. Sm.^. u.6a. 

PRAYERS FOR USE IN COLLEGE, 16m 11. 
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